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To the P U B L I 


| Tux airy of works of this nature are too 
obvious to need any apology for the pre- 


ſent publication, and every attempt to gratify 


the inquiſitive mind cannot but be acceptable. 
In order to enſure encouragement, every endea- 
vour has been uſed to attain information, and no 


expence has been ſpared to render it as complete 
as the ſubjett of the work will admit; but as 
changes and alterations are continually taking 
place in this great metropolis, ſo variations will 
naturally ariſe; yet, to the preſent time, the fol- 


lowing ſheets will be found to contain an accu- 


rate deſcription, which will render it a uſeful and 
amuſing Guide for ſtrangers, as well as natives, 


who may have occaſion to refer to it; but that it 


5 ſhould be free from errors, would be A 
in us to advance. 
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„„ REFACE 
LONDON. 


To. tempt, a deſcription and hiſtorical ac- 
count of the metropolis, in this work, would 
far ſurpaſs, the limits preſcribed us, as well as be 
uſeleſs to thoſe for whom the following ſheets are 
deſigned to be peruſed. That it was founded by 
the Romans, and deſtroyed by Boadicea in the 
year 61, is ſufficient information. of its antiquity. 
It was walled by Conſtantine the Great is aflerted 
by Tome, yet others aſſign it to Valentinian in 
368. It is ſituated in the 51 deg. 32 min. north 
latitude, in the county of Middleſex, and about 


6o miles from the ſca, on a very fine wholeſome 


ſoil on the banks of the Thames, which has the 
tide to flow about 12 miles further weſtward. 
London is 400 miles fouth of Edinburgh, 225 
north-weſt of Paris, 190 welt of Amſterdam, 500 
ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, 660 north-weſt of 
Vienna, 1500 north-weſt of Conſtantinople, 690 
[north-eaſt of Madrid, 750 north-weſt of "me; 
and 334 ſouth-eaſt of Dublin. 

It had ſeven gates by land, viz. Ludgate, Ald- 
gate, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, Moorgate, Biſhopl- 
gate; which were all taken down in September, 
1760; and Newgate, the county gaol, was alſo 
taken down in 1776, and a maſſive building 
eretted a little ſouth of it, which, by the ee 
in 1780, received damage to the amount of 
80, 000l. On the ſide of the water there were 
Dowgate and Billinſgate, long ſince demoliffied, 
as well as the poſtern- gate near the tower, with 
the greateſt part of the walls. In the year 1670, 
uh. | | ters 
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there was a gate eretted called Temple-Bar, 
which terminates the bounds of the city weſt- 
ward. This city has undergone great calamities 
of various kinds, but the two laſt were moſt re- 
markable; that is the plague in 1665, which 
ſwept away 68,596 perſons, and the fire in 1666, 
which burnt down 13,200 dwelling-houſes; in me- 
mory of this laſt there is a pillar ercaed, called 
the Monument, near the place where it began, 
which is one of the moſt remarkable ſtructures in 
the city. On rebuilding che city, the following 
was delivered as the eſtimate of building 30 new 
churches, by Sir Nn Wren: 1 
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St. Paul's bedr Ke eos weh . 
All Hallows the Great 5.641 9 9 
All Hallows, Bread-ſtreert 1 A8 Cope 
All Hallows, Lombard-ſtreet 8,058 15 6 
St. Alban's, Wood-ſtreet i 3.169 17 
St. Ann and St. Agnes od 2548 110 

St. Andrew's, Wardrobe ' J060 16 11 

St. Andrew's, Holborn 9.8886 8 © 

Ss. Antholin's s e OOO. 
e Apis --©- 35145 3 10 

St. Bennet's, G 3.58359 5 

St. Bennet's, Paul's-wharf e 

St. Bennet Fink 4,129 16 10 
St. Brides | le 
St. Bartholomew Qs 50 1 

Chriſt's Churcß 4% 

St. Clement's, Eaſt-Cheap ae 
St. Clement's Danes eee en 

St. Dionis Back Churen 5,737 IO. 

St. Edmund the Kng 5,20% 11 
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St. Lawrenee, Jewry © © . hat: 
St. Michael; dure ben Resin 
St. Michack Royal 0 neee 
St. Michael, Queenhithe By | Owl 12310 
St. Michael, Wood-ſtrect ly Is 8 22 LT 
8c. Michael, Creed ine 4, S970 N ui 
St. Martin's, Ludgate 8.378 729th 
=” Matthew's, Priday-ftreer 230 85:12 


9c 4 St. Stephen's, Coleman-ſtreet . 4,020 16: 
3 ufd. Mildred, Bread-ſtreet 3,705 13 


P R E F. * © 5 
. 4. 
St. George, Botolph- lane 4,0 4 10 


8 Jane Garlich Uh S161 eine 10 


St. James, Weſtminſter 7: 2 N-$,8090's © 


0 2 0 


St. Michael's, Cornhill . 4, 686 18 8 


St. Margaret's, Lothbury - 58880 8 1 
St. Margaret Pattens 261 ttt 75 10 4 
St. Mary Ab church 2535 20 4922 2 4 
St. Mary 1 32911 4.291 12 9 
St. Mary Somerſet {.. 6579, 16 
St. Mary At-hill [cx 93980 12 br 
St. Mary, eee . 20 81166 


| Ji: Male Bow.:. ly att] 8,01 en 
The ſſeeple of it 7.388 8 7 


bn St. Nicholas eee eee nnr 
Stk. Olave's, Jewry. - 5115 $51: 4a$$0 „%o 
1 St. Peter's, Cornhill! 5,64 8. 
St. Swithin's, Cannon-ſtreet 4,687 4 


St. Stephen's, Walbrook er 


0 . 


St. Magnus, London- bridge , 9,579 19 10 
88 Vedaſtn. alias Foſter- lane Rs 
Church OY 1,853. AC. 6 | 


St. Mildred, Poultry e 
>The Monument, Fin Herr- Eu 8 50. 8 18 
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8 before the dreadful . fire in 3688. as 


in circumference three miles, and one bun n- 
dred and fixty-five feet within the walls, and con- 
tained about 15, 00 houſes; but to take it in its 
preſent extent, this ancient and opulent city has 
now ingulphed one other city, one borough, and 
forty-two villages ; viz. The city of Weſtmin- 
ſter, the borough of Southwark, = the villages 
of Mora, F . e Wenldxbapn, Clerkenwell, 
Iſlington, Hoxton, Shoreditch, Norton-E algate, 
the Spital, Whitechape), Mile-end Old- town, 
Mile-end New-town, Poplar, Stepney;// Lame- 
houſe, Ratcliffe, Shadwell, Wapping; Eafl-Smith- 
field, the Hermitage, St. Catherine, the Minories, 
St. Clement Danes, the Strand, Charing-erols, St. 
lames's, Knightſbridge, Soho, St. Giles's in the 
Fields, Bloomſbury, Fortpool, Saffron-hill, Hol- 
born, Vauxhall, Lambeth, Lambeth-marſh, Ken- 
nington, Newington - butts, Bermondley, the 
Grainge, Horſleydown, and Rotherhithe ; to 
which number I may now fairly add, Paddington 
and Mary-le-bone. It is reckoned to extend 
full ſeven miles and a halt in length, from Black- 
wall in the eaſt to Tothill-fields in the weft ; frem 
Knightſbridge to the lower end of Poplar, ſeven 
miles and a half, and 76 yards; and from Poplar, 
along by the Thames te Peterborough-hoult! be- 
vyond Weſtminſter FHorſe- ferry, ſix miles, "three 
quarters, and 352 yards. Its breadth, from the 


itone's end at Newington- butts in Surrey, to ſef- 


- fery* s'alms-houſes in Kinglland-road, Middleſex, = 
three miles, and 170 yards; though in ether 

places it is but two miles and a half, as From Reter- 
" | borough- 


men 


borough-houſe to Tottenham Court Tarmpike: in in 
| Ffome places not half a mile, as in ſeveral. parts in 
| the neigbbourhood of Wapping; and its circum- 
| ference is reckoned to be e more than 
twentythree miles . 
London, conſidered in hes view as ths TEENS 
polis, conſiſts of the City, properly ſo called; the 
city of Weſtminſter ; the Suburbs in the coumy 
of Middleſex; and the Borough of Southwark; 
each of which. i is under diſtin& juriſdictions. -- The 
city is divided into 26 wards, governed by as 
many aldermen. There are 236 common coun- 
cilmen, a recorder, two ſheriffs, (who are alſo 
ſheriffs of Middleſex), a chamberlain, a town- 
clerk, and many other officer s. ; 
erer. which was once near a mile and 
a half from London, but is now united to it, is a 
diſtinct city under the government of a high 
|, Reward, and his deputy, high bailiff, &c. &c. 
bj The Suburbs arc under the juriſdicion of the 
| magiſtrates of the county of Middleſex, who have 
| tive other cee offices beſides that in Nou 
N 
| Southwark was long b of the city. ; 
of London; but in 1327 king Edward III. 
granted it to the city, and in 1851, in the reign 
of Edward VI. it was formed into a twenty-fixth . 
ward of the city. This extenſive ſpot contains 
aboye 7000 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, oc- 
cupying upwards of gooo acres. of land, every 
acre: mealuxing 4840 ſquare yards, or 43,560 
ſqua re feet, covered by above 129,177 houſes and 
other buildivgs, the whole divided into 8 
| 150 
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150. Pariſhes. e SR 264 ft CHO en 

3 Extra parochials. ra , e, nnn 

1 Cathedral. e 

1 Abbey Church: | 

102 Pariſh Churches. FH 

257 Chapels, of different denominations. 

36 different Courts of Juſtice. .  - 

7 Courts of Requelt, for the recovery of ſmall 
debts. Wwe 

22 Hoſpitals, for lick, ths and other diſcates, 


10 Diſpenſaries, to adminiſter medicines to the 
n | 
93 Alms-houſes, as 976 old; men and wo- 
men are maintainſſqm. 
I Aſylum, for female orpaanss. 
1 Magdalen-Houſe, for ſeduced womin;: "5 
1 Holpital, for old and diſabled ſailors. 
1 ditto, for old and diſabled ſoldiers. 
41 Free-Schools, wherein 3500 boys. and. ils 
are completely educated and maintained; 
aand ſome are alſo cloathed. 
16; Pariſh Charity: Schoots, wherein 6208 boys 
and girls are educated, cloathed and main- 
tained, at the charge of their reſpettive | 
pariſhes. | 7 
3590 Private Se for the education of youth 
in all kinds of literature. 
18 Public Libraries. 


* s 


16 Benevolent Societies and lalitutions, oh dif- 
ferent denominations. „ te 2 af. 
5 Claes, 4p 


18 Trading and Incorporated Societies. „ 
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42 Markets, chiefly for x meat, t>illh; * —_— 
hay, &c. 


16 Inns of Court. 

4 Theatres Royal. 

g Public 0 and Wasen of Diverſions 

19 of the moſt frequented r /> 

550 Taverns... 3-10 now wt 

330 Inns. ome} 3} {QT an 

656 Coffee-houſes, | 

6786 Ale-houſes, | 

17 on:. 4 

1 General Poſt-Office, 3 upvards of 300. re- 
HT ceiving houſes. 


$ Principal Penny-Poſ-Offices and 246 x receiv- 
ing houſes. 

1000 Hackney Coaches. 

400 Sedan Chairs. 

I0,000 Boats and upwards, | | 
15 The Number of Inhabitants arc now computed. 
to be, on an average, at 1,250,000, for the ſupport 

85 whom there are annually conſumed. 
5,092,075 Buſhels of Meal, or e Flower. 5 
99,277 Oxen. 8 00. 
714,890 Sheep and Lambs. 4 3s AP 6050 
199,789 Calves. _ 


190,000 Swine. : 
58, Oo Sucking-Pigs. 5 r 
106,373 Buſhels of Oyſters. 198 ml not 0620 


14,400;000 'Mackarel. | r 
1379 Boats of Codd, Haddock, and other Sea- 
Fiſh. SA . 
6.641056. 1b. of Butter. | 
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24,066, oo. Ib. of Cheeſe. Haide N 
6,717, 204. Gallons of Milk. „ 
1,176,529 Barrels of Strong Beer. 

789,796 Barrels of Small Beer. 

32, 056 Tons of Wine. He] | 
11,146,782 Gallons of Rum, Brandy, Genera 
= and other Compounds. 

= - 794,809 Chaldron of Coals. 

400,000 l. worth of Oil for Lamps. 


About thirty years  fince; the An of the 
inhabitants in London, was by an eminent Per- 


= ſonage. of: the Corporation, computed but at 


x,000,000l. when he made the following. mode- 
rate computation of the expences in proviſions 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 
the weekly bills of inortality for one year, 
tounded upon the modeſt ſuppoſition, that there 
= was but a million of people n the Raid cities 
RE] and my bills: 2147340 gf iiÞt5 N 


. > * * 
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Pro Nn fei i in one 1 5 6 
a ſit 1 150 
1000 „ Bullocks, at 6l. a-piece = 6,0 0 0 
= 6000 Sheep, at 128. a- piece 3,600 0 © 
2000 Calves, at 1], 48. a- piece 2,400 0 
3000 Lambs at 8s. a- piece, for ſiix ©4506 
months 120000080 
1,500 Hogs, in pork and Wacom 4 208. £156.80 6 
a- piece, for fix months 1,500 1. © 
2000 Pigs, at 28. 6d. a- piece 250 (@{ @ 
1000 Turkies, at gs. 6d. a-piece, for EEC 
fix months 32256, 1@ 01 00g 00: 
1000 
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ſorts, for ſix months 


8 1 
In ſalt and frefnh fiſh, at 1d. a days Biß cn 
for half a __— of people, for 


O 
2 


0 . 


X11 | 
1000 Geeſe, at 28. 6d. r for art ER 
ſix months 1 inch een 0 
2000 Capons, at 18. 8d. a-piece 166 13 
500 Dozen of chickens, at ye per WE Av 

dozen © - Dy 166 ᷣ 
4,300 Ducks at od. a- piece 77 261 = 
$500 Dozen of: rabbits, at 7s. per es 6 3; 1 
+. dozen, for eight months: | 525 80 
2000 Dozen of pigeons, at 28. : wot l 

dozen, for eight months 100 0 
70 Dozen of wild-fowl, of ſeveral” Ds aich! 
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one week i5-: 3 WY 0 
In bread of all ow, White and 107 5: | 
brown. at 2d. a day, for one mii 
lion of people for a week. 19466 - 0 FO 
200 Tons of wine, of all ſorts, at gol. | 
a a ton, one ſort with another, for 5 
oon week 10 3 0 O 
In milk, butter, . Ec. at 1d. 5 
a day, for a million of e for | 3 
a week ety 29.46 1 3 804 
In fruit, of all forts, : at one dri FS = 
0 a day, for a million of people 0 
a-week eng 
In eggs of hens, Jacks, neeſe, c 10 
at half a farthing a day, for a olg ar 
million of people, for a week - "81045" 1 11 8 
In beer and ale, ſtrong and meld Gilli 
at 2d. a day, for a million of 
> payple; for a week 68656 6 8 
erbbed In 
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In ſugar, Dun and ſpice, and all n 0 


ſorts of grocery, at a halfpenny a 0's 3 
day, fora million: 4 den lor 2 a ac d. 
week 259 200 6689 6. 8 
In bos, 155 pies and rad. dase 
dings, oatmeal and rice, &c. alt 
half a farthing a day, 5 a million, 1395 
of people for a week 5645 167 1 
In. ſalt, oil, vinegan, :Capers; ide} CL 0 
and other ſauces, at- half a Har- 
thing a day, for a million of peo- 
ple, fora week. . | 3.64 11 
Ti roots and herhs, of all ſorts, both | 
for food and phyſick, at half a 
farthing a day, for a million of. 
people; for a week 3645 11 8 
In ſea-coal, charcoal, candles, and 
fire wood, of all forts, at 1d. 2 
day, for a million of people, for 
a week | 29,166 13 4 
In paper of all ſorts (a great quan- 
tity being uſed in printing) quills 
pens, ink, and wax, at a farthing 
a day, for a million of Perple, er 5 
„A Wegk::.,! mee 1 7291 16 s 
An tobacco; pipes, 8 muff. at half ET 
a farthing a day, for a million of 
people, for a Wenk 3.645 11 8 
In clothing, as linen and woollen, 
for men, women, and children, 
ſhoes, ſtockings, ' &c. at 38. 6d. 
per week, for a million of n 
for a week „ 75 8 
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Expences 


£5 as 1 2 My # : 
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Expences for horſe- meat, 
oats, beans, 1000 load 
week, at 408. a load, comes to 
2,000). in oats and beans the like 
value 2 ,00ol. . which i is in n | peg 

> one week 

Cyder, mum, brandy, ſtrong waters, 5 
coffee, chocolate, tea, and other 
ſherbets at 1d. a day, for a million 
of people for one week 
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55 2 1 # 2 4 2 
a 9,166 533 
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For one year is 5 8 83,174,908 
J 1,712, 08 85 a 
For one week . 
For one day 


For one hour be F 
For one minute 


- 


% 


In this co putation there are | 
a in a week, and four weeks, or BR 
days, to a month, and thirteen of theſe months te 
a year conſiſting of 364 days, the odd day not 
reckoned. And you are alſo to underſta id, that 
in theſe computations every thing is reckoned 


rather lower than bigher in each computation. 
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As the Pran of Lanes annexed, Is on too minute a 


Scale to have the Names of the Public Buildings 


in- 


ferted, we were obliged to gh jo ROY we 


lowing Places 6 


4 \£ © 


REFERENCES ke LAN. ; 320 


2 St. Paul's i t 
2 St. Matthew and St. Auſtin's . 
3 Althallow, & St. M. Aldermary 
4 St. Mary le Bow ; 
5 St. Mildred's 3 
6 Mary Somerſet 
7 St. Michael's, and St. Jamar | 
$ St. Bennett's 
9 St. Michael's Royal 
20 St. Mary Magdalen 
£1 St. Mary Woolnerth 
2 AlIhallowW WW 
. 3 St. Antholin's 
14 St. Stephen, and St. Swithin's 
15 St. M. Abchurch, & 8. Clement's 
16 St. wr: EN 
17 Allhallows 
218 St. Magnus 
19 St. George's 
© St. Mary at Hill, 40 St, Dun- 
fan's in the Eaſt 
41 St. Margaret Pattens 
422 Allhallow's, Bar king 
23 St. Olave's 
24 Allhallow's, Staining 
25 St. Catherine, Coleman 
26. St. Dionis Backchurch . 
27 St. Edmund the Ng and All. 
hallow's 53 5 
28 Bt. Bciinet's Gracechurch. 5 
29 St. Martin Out wick 
30 St. Andrew's Underſhaft 
31 St. Catherine vo. | 
32 St, James's 
33 Botolph, Aldgate 1775 
34 St. Helen s, and St. \Echelburg 
235 Aha 
36 St. Bennet's Fink 
37 St. Botolph's. 
38 St. Peter le Poor 
39 St. Margaret's 
40 St. Mildred's, and St. Olaves 
41 St. Michael Baffiſhaw _- 
42 St. Alphage | 
43 St. "quad nee 
44 St. Laurenee Je 
7 St. Stephen a 
46 St. Giles's, Cripplegate 
47 St. Anne's 


98 St. 
79 St. 
380 St. Mary 

81 St. SIG 
82 St. George's 515g) © 
83 St. Katherine's 
- By St. Peter's ad Vinc 


93 St. P 
95 St. James's Squire 
96 Leiceſter 


{£48 rs Chah 


Vedaſt | 
„ Martin's —£ 

" Banceie 

. gepulchre's _ 
.. Bartholomew the ofen { 
Botolph's 5 
Dunſtan's 13 . 
86 St. Andrew's © 21918 


57 Temple Chureb& Serjennt' Inn 


58 St. Bride's 

59 St. Anne's 

60 St. Clement's 

61 St, Mary le Strand 

62 St. George's, Bloomſbury 

69 St. Paul's, Covent Garden 

64 St. Giles's ©» ©: 

65 St. Anne's, Shozßg ;- 
66 Mary le ow 5 1 
67 St. James's " S010. 
68 St. Martins | 


| 69 Charlotte Chapel | 1 


70 St. Margaret's: 310 10 


71 St. Peter's Abbey, 3 


Jo St. . John's 
3 St. Ma „ 
75 Chriſt © ores nl 
75 St. George's „ ee . 
56 St. Saviour: 1 2G 
77 St. Olave's. „ 
dan en 66.02 | Ta, 


Joh Mis A "ho 2104927 


85 Trinity Church 
86 St. Mar 

87 Chrift ch 
88 St. Matthew 
89 St. Leonard 
90 Tabernaele 
91 St. Luke 8 

92 St. John's 
zeorge's 


97 Ber. 


x vi 
97 Berkeley 
98 Grofvenor 
99 Mancheſter 

100 Portman 
101 Cavendiſn 
102 Hanover 
103 Golden 
104 Soho 

105 Bed ford 
106 Bloomſbury 

107 Queen's, Bloomſbury, 

Weſtminſter | 

108 Red Lion 

109 Liacoln's-inn- fields 
110 Covent Garden 
241 Charter Houſe 
112 Cold Bath-fields 
113 Moorkelds 
114 Wellcloſe 
115 Prince's Square 
116 Hoxton 
117 1K Smithfield 
118 Ely Place 
119 Albion Place 
120 Hill's Chapel 
1321 Apollo Gardens 
St. James's Palace 
- Whitehall - 
. Horſe-guards 
. Admiralty, Office 
- Treaſury *' 
Exchequer Pet 
Parliament Houſe 
. Weſtminſter-hall _ | 
Weſtminſter College 

. Gate-houſe _ | 
Grey-coat-hoſpital 5 
„ Tothill-ßelds Bridewell 

. Dacre's Alms-houſes 

. Weſtminſter Infirmary 
Duke's-hoſpital - 
J 8 
. St. George” a oP IM 
Carkon-houle ...-..- 1 -- 
Little Theatre : 

. The Savoy, and Exeter "Change 


Somerſet-place . 


and 


._ = Ss 


_- 


UA e $45, þ 


W. King's Mews 


X. Theatre Royal, Cov. Garden, 
Y. New-inn and Clement's-inn 
Z. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
+ Foley-houſe 3 

t Smatl-Foxrhgfpusl 1 
Circus 

* -Opera-houſe 


REFERENCES to the PLAN. 
| 1 Pantheon | TS 
„ Middlefex-hoſpital 


ors. 


o. Chriſt's-hoſpital 
p · St. Bartholomew. e -hoſpital. 


+ $8, New-1inn © 


9 X. Orphan-ſchool 


F. Guildhall ne 
g. Edft India-houſe 


"The Temple 

Britith Muſeum 

Gray's-inn 

Staple-inn 

Bernard's- inn 

Lincoln's- ina 

h. Cliff. Inn, Rolls and 4 Ser Ion 

I Bedford-houſe 
Bridewell-hoſpital 

k. Fleet-priſon | 

I. Newgite ' 

m. Seflions- houſe 

n. College of Phyſicians 


=o 9 


q. Charter-houſe 
r. Hicks's-hall 


t. Furnival's-inn | 
u. New-priſon, n een 
v. Bridewell, Clerkenwell 

W. Lion's-inn . . 


y. French-hoſpital So 
z. Haberdaſhers-hoſpital 

a. St. Luke's-hoſpital? 4 
5. Bethlem-hoſpital „ To 


c. Royal Exchange . 
d. Bank of England. 5 
e. Manſion-houſe 


* Cuſtom-houſe 5 | 
Monument "Na 


5 k. Old Victualling Office 


J. The Tower f 


m. Poultry Compter 


n. Heralds College 
d. Sion College 


P., Exciſe Office 


7. S. Sea-houſe & Leadenhallimr. 
r. Old Navy Office 


. Tan ity-houſe 


t. London-hofpital 

u. Bencroft's-hoſpital 

v. St. Thomas s-hofpital 

w. Guy's-hoſpital 

x. Marſhalſea-priſon 

y. New gaol | 
z. General Poſt Office 

[| Weſtminſter Lying-in-hoſpital.. 
§. City Lying-in-hoſpual 


*. Pantheon Chapel. 
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= | BBEY « OF Wiiribuuren: See WESTMINSTER 
| . | = 
ACCOUNTANT GENERAI's Or pick, next the Six 
i Clerks Office, in Chancery-lane. Fo 
ACTON, two villages diitinguiſhed by Eaſt and Wet, 
about ſix miles on the Uxbridge road, eaſt of London. 
At Eaſt Acton is a medical ſpring: _ 
ApEITHI BUILDINGS, in the Strand, ſituated on the 
ſpot formerly called Durham Yard. Tt has its name from | 
its architects, being two brothers. It is a large maſs of 
houſes, which may be called ſtupendous, if conſidered as 
a private undertaking. It was diſpoſed of by a lottery 
in 1773, at Fol. per ticket. Without any unneceſſary 
ornaments they exhibit a view of regularity and beaut 
and the whole pile does great credit to the abilities of the 
architects, and adds, at the ſame time, an ornament to 
the metropolis, to which its noble terrace is no inconſidera- 
ble addition of grandeur; which, being nearly level with 
the ſtreet called the Strand, is therefore much elevated above 


B | the 


2 „ Ds AF F 


the river r Thames, and is not equalled 1 any har ſtreet 
in London. From it the two bridges of Blackfriars and 
Weſtminſter may be compared; and the view beneath the 
eye is particularly ſtriking, being an expanſion of water, 
ſtretched out for the ſpace of near 1000 yards, terminated 
by the bridges above-mentioned. It alſo commands a 
molt extenſive view over the houſes on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river, as well as on both the right and left hand, 
being happily fituated on the "ON Ca of the bed of 
the river. 

__- ADDINGTON, 2 village 5 in Butz three miles from 
Croydon, ſituated at the deſcent of a high, ſpacious com- 
mon, to which it gives name. Its church is ſaid to be 
above 3oo years old. e 

ADMIRALTY COURT is in Doctors . 

ADMIRALTY Orrick, near Charing-Croſs, oppoſite 
to Scatland-Yard. The importance of this building is 
what recommends it to notice. It conſiſts of brick and 
ſtone. The centre of which is entered by a very lofty - 
kW ſupported by four very large ſtone columns of the 

onic order, which was intended as an ornament, but 
rather diſguſts than pleaſes by their enormous ſize and 
height. This edifice was erected on a ſpot which af- 
forded the architect an opportunity of diſplaying every 
beauty imagination could ſuggeſt; but the building is a 
ſtanding monument of his want of abilities, and national 
Want of taſte, though erected at a great expence. A col- 
lonnade has lately incloſed the court-yard before it, which 
is the contraſt of the building, being elegant ; confiſting 
of a piazza of beautiful columns, which run from one 
end to the other, and each fide of the gate is ornamented 
with a figure of a ſea-horſe, admirably cut in ſtone. 

In this office are tranſacted all maritime affairs belong- 
ing to the juriſdiction of the Admiralty. Adjoining to it 
the firſt Lord of the Admiralty has a noble reſidence, as 
have the other ſix Lords of the Admiralty ſpacious apart- 
ments in the court-yard of the office. 

ADSCOMB, in Surry, near Croydon, the ſeat. of the 
hate Sir William Draper. The paintings and furniture 
are fine. 

AFFIDAVIT Orrics is in Symond's inn. N 

AFRICAN 


AL M | 
enn CouufrrEE in Mark- lane. 
ST. AGNES LE CLARE FIELDS, near Horton, {os 


called from a ſpring of water dedicated to that Saint, and 
now converted into a cold bath. +2 5 


ALBION MiLLs, on the Surry end of Blackfeiars- 
bridge, were conſtructed at an enormous expence, for 


grinding corn on Mr. Bolton's principles of the ſteam 


engine, and carried on a moſt extenſive buſineſs, but 
were deſtroyed by fire, March 2, 1791. 5 

AL DGATE Pume. A little weſt of this place was 
lately diſcovered, under'the houſe of Mr. Ralph, the cor- 
ner of Eoadenhalli ſtreet, a chapel, ſuppoſed to have been 


built before the Norman Conqueſt, of Gothic: architec- | 


ture, dedicated to St. Michael. 

AIR BANK OFFICE is in Craven: ſtreet, Strand; 

ALIENATION OFFICE. 1s in the King's- Bench Walks, 
Inner Temple, and is one of the offices under-the Lord 
Chancellor. 

ALLEN'S ALMS-HOUSES are in Lambialien Biſhopſ- 
gate-ſtreet; others are in Peſthouſe-lane, near Old-ſtreet ; 
and others are in Soap-yard, Deadman's-place, Southwark; 


all of which were founded by Edward Alleyn, the Co- 


median: who alſo founded Dulwich College, in Surry. 


1 HOUSES IN LONDON. — There are 93 Alms- 


houſes, 


e. by gifts and contributions, wherein 


976 old men and women are ſupported in every neceſſary 


of life. The principal of theſe houſes are, © 
Trinity Alms-houſes, ſituated at Mrle-£nd,' for the ſup- 
port of 28 decayed maſters of ſhips, or their widoẽws. 

Bancroft's, ſituated at Mile-End, for the > _— of 
24 poor men. 
Fißbmongers, ms at Newington F in n Surry, for 
the ſupport of 22 poor men and women, 

Haberdaſbers, ſituated in Pitfield firect, near Hoxton 
for the ſupport of 20 poor men. 


Fefferies, ſituated in King rug ms for the ſupport of 


56 poor people. 

The buildings of theſe: houſes are large) handſotne, 
and well deſigned, worthy the notice of the curious; in 
viewing of which, Engliſh hoſpitality, benevolence," and 


N preſent themſelves all at one view. 
5 1 


AlNenzr, 5 


* 5 ART 


Armonay, vulgarly called the Ale r: near Weſt- 


minſter-Abbey, where was a Chapel dedicated to St. 
Catharine, where the alms of the Abbey were formerly 


diſtributed. Near it was erected by Abbot Iſlip, the firſt. 


Printing-Houſe in England, in 1474, under Mr. William 


Caxton, who brought that invaluable art from Hol- 


land. 
AMuERICA-SduARE i is near the Minories. 


AMERICAN Crain OFFICE is in Lincoln's- Inn 
Fields. 


AMICABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE is in | Serjeant' 8— 
Inn, Fleet-ſtreet, of infinite benefit to ſurviving rela- 
tives, &c. 

ANNUITANTS, for the bunalls of age, meet oppoſite 
Bartholomew-lane, Throgmorton-ſtreet. 

ANTIQUARIAN TD have their _ omg in So- 


merxſet- place. 


AroLLo GARDENS, near the Aſylum, in St. George 8 
Fields, are gardens for the reſort of company in the even- 
ings, where muſic is occaſionally performed, and the 255 
mittance fee is returned in tea, &c. 


ApOTHECARIES HALL is in Blackfriars, where are 


two large laboratories for ohn the public with ge- 
nuine medicines. c 


APPEAL OFFICE FOR PRIZ Es is in ors Commons. 
ArSLity Houss is ſituated at the corner of Hyde Park, 


Piccadilly, and was erected by the preſent Earl Bathurſt. . 


* 


ARCHDEACON OF LoNDON's CoURT is in Knight- : 


rider-ſtreet, near St. Paul's Church-yard. 
ARCHDEACON OT MIDDLESEX and RochzsTER's 


| Cunz is on Bennet's Hill, Knight-rider- ſtreet. 


Ake RES COURT is held in Doctors Commons. 


ARMOURERS HALL is near the north-eaſt corner of 


Colman: ſtreet. 


ARTILLERY GROUND i is on the north ſide of Chiſwell- 


ſtreet, Moor fields. It was originally in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet. 
In the centre of the north ſide is the armoury, in the hall 
of which are ſeveral pieces of old armour. Before it 


is a flight of ſteps, and there are a few others at the 
door, which is in the center, and is large, lofty, and 
adorned with a porch, formed. by two Tuſcan co- 


ec &- 2/4 \% 6 I ; S | lum ns, 


aA 1 


lumns, and two pilaſters ſupporting a balcony. The 
front is ornamented with a pediment, ſupported at the 
corners by quoins. On the top are placed ſeveral large 


balls, and on the apex of the pediment is a lofty flag- taff. 


On each fide the main building ſtands, at ſome diſtance 


backwards, a ſmall edifice, where the proviſions are 


dreſſed at the company's feaſts. The hall of the armoury 
is hung round with brealt- plates, helmets, and drums; 
and fronting the entrance is a handſome pair of iron 
gates, Which lead to a ſpacious ſtair-caſe, painte i with 
military ornaments, and adorned with the ſtatue of a 
man, dreſſed in a complete ſuit of armour ; and the prin- 
cipal room contains an arrangement of fire-arms, &. 
which, in general, are executed in a ſuperior ſtyle. 
Aris rs SOCIETY of Great Britain meet at Somerſet- 
place in the Strand. 
Ars, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE Senner 
OFFICE is in the Adelpb i. 

ASHLEY's RI DING SCHOOL is on the Surrey ſide of 
Weſtminſter bridge; a pm: of evening public enter- 
tainment. 

ASHTED, a village in Surry, near - Epſom Wells, is one 
of the fineſt ſituations in England, was lately in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Sir Robert Howard, brother to the Earl of Berk- 


ſhire, who erected a noble edifice in this place, which he 


__ encloſed with a park. This afterwards became the eſtate 
and ſeat of Mr. Fielding, uncle to the late Earl of Den- 


bigh. The church, which ſtands on the ide of the park, 


has ſeveral fine monuments, 


____Asxsxe's HosyiTaL, at Hoxton, under the care of the 
Haberdaſhers company. 


ASYLUM, in St. George's fields, near the Vauxhall | 


road. This chatitable foundation was eſtabliſhed by vo- 
luntary ſubſcription, A. D. 1758, for the purpoſe of pre- 


ſerving poor, friendleſs, and deſerted girls, under twelve 
years of age, from the miſeries and dangers to which 
they would be expoſed, and from the guilt of proſti- 


tution. 
AUDLEY SQUARE, near South Audley-ſtreet. 
AUDITOR s OFFICE is in FEES Weſtminſter. 
| AUDITOR- 
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AvupiToR-GENnEeRAL' s Orrick, Somerſet-place. 

AUGMENTATION OFFICE is in Dean's-yard, Weſt- 
minſter, for the augmentation of ſmall livings, and the 
e n of poor clergy. 


AYRE's ALMS-HoUSES are in White" 's-alley, n 
fret. 5 


B. | 
Bavorr' 8 ALms-Hovsss, at 1 | 
BAGNiIGGE-WELLS, a public tea-garden, near the 


Foundling Hoſpital, where the ground, which was lately 


a uſeleſs ſwamp, is now laid out in the moſt agreeable 
manner. It has a mineral ſpring, where the company re- 
fort in the morning to drink for their healths, and in the 


_ evening for other amuſements. 


BAGN10, Newgate-ſ{treet, This was the firſt that was 


erected in the metropolis, and is a neat contrived building, 
after the Turkith faſhion. 


BAKERS HALL, a plain edifice in Hart-lane, Tower- 
Wee. 


BANncROFT's beautiful Alms-houſe, School, and Chapel, 
at Mile-End, erected by the Draper's Company, in 1735, 


. purſuant to the. will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, who be- 


queathed to that company the ſum of 28,0001. and up- 


Wards, in real and perſonal eſtates, for purchaſing a ſite, 
and building upon it an alms-houſe, with convenient 
apartments for twenty-four alms-men; a chapel, and 


ſchool-room for 100 poor boys, and two dwelling-houſes 


for the ſchool-maſters, and endowing the fame. The 


edifice is not only neat, but elegant, conſiſting of two 
wings, and a centre detached from both of them. In the 


middle of the front is the chapel, before which 1s a noble 
portico with Ionic columns, and coupled pilaſters at the 


corners, ſupporting a pedimient, in the plane of which is 
the dial. There is an aſcent to the portico by a flight of 
ſteps, and over the chapel is a handſome turret. On each 
ſide of the portico are two houſes like thoſe in the wings. 
The conſtruction of the wings is uniform, lofty, and con- 
venient. The ſquare is ſurrounded with gravel walks, 


With a Arge graſs-plat in the middle, and! next the road 


: . the 


\ ” i 
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the wall is 1 255 handſome iron rails and gates. 


In ſhort, the ends of the wings next the road being placed 


at a conſiderable diſtance from it, the whole 1 is ſeen to the 


greateſt advantage. 

Bank. This building is in Threadaceille fins at ho 
back of the Royal Exchange, the front of which is about 
30 feet in length, of the Ionic order, raiſed on a ruſtic 
baſement, i in good ſtyle. Through this front is a grand 


gate that opens into the court-yard, and leads into the 


great hall. This is of the Corinthian order, with a pe- 
diment in the middle. The top of the building is adorn- 
ed with a baluſtrade and handſome vaſes; and in the face 
of the aboye pediment is engraved in relievo the Com- 


pany's ſeal, viz. Britannia fitting with her ſhield and 


ſpear, and at her feet a cornucopia, pouring out fruit. 


'The hall, within the building, 1s 79 feet long, and 40 | 
feet broad, wainſcoted about- 8 feet high, with a fine 


fretwork cieling, and is adorned with the ſtatue of King 
William III. in the niche at the upper end. 


Behind this building is another quadrangle, with an 


atade; in the eaſt and weſt ſides thereof; and on the north 


ſide is the Accomptant's Office, which is 60 feet long, and 


28 broad. Over this, and the other ſides of the quad- 


rangle, are handſome apartments, with a fine ſtair-caſe, 
and under it are large vaults, with ſtrong walls and iron 


gates, for the preſervation of caſh and bullion. 

Very conſiderable alterations have lately been made, 
and others are ſtill preparing; and when finiſhed, it will, 
in all probability, be the moſt magnificent building of a 
public nature in the whole univerſe. This edifice has a 
communication with other offices ſituated in Bartholomew- 
lane, for the ſeveral departments of the national funds. 
They have the advantage of being all on the ground floor, 


and are handſomely finiſhed. both within and without. 


The ſtreet view preſents a range of fluted columns in pairs, 
with arched intervals of itone, - inſtead of windows, the 
light being admitted within by domes. 

Convenience, which is undoubtedly the firſt object in 
building, has been aimed at by the architect. He has 
made the great hall in the form of a circular dome, illu- 
minated by a ſky-light; and ſeveral of the other offices for 
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transferring 


- inement. 
but their utility or convenience is not ſo obvious. 


ſtock, &c. have as much analogy to this 
figure as could eaſily be admitted of. 
vation, that a dome, by filling 
view of a great part of an edifice, is calculated to pleaſe 
univerſally the vulgar, as well as the man of taſte and re- 
On this principle the rooms pleaſe the eye; 


It 1s 


not eaſy to conceive, that the doors, which are compara- 


tively very ſmall to the ſize of the apartments, many of 


- which have but one, can promote that circulation of air 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to health. The bank was 
-firſt inſtituted A. D. 1694. The government is under 
the direction of a governor, deputy x governor, and $4 di- 


rectors. 


England is well known throughout the trading World, 


The | 


therefore it does not ſtand in need of panegyric, 


hours for tranſacting buſineſs is from ꝙ in the morning 
till 5 in the evening, holidays excepted; and no note under 


5 LO can be obtained. 


BANKRUPTCY OFFICE is in Bell-yard, Carey-ſtreet. 


BANQUETTING-HousSE. See WHITEHALL, 


BANSTED, a village in Surry, ſituated between Dark- 


ing and Croydon, famous for producing a great number 
of walnuts, but much more for its neighbouring downs, 


one of the moſt delightful ſpots in England, on account 


It is a trite obſer- 
the fight at once with a 


The great wealth and credit of the Bank of 


of the agreeable ſeats in that neighbourhood, and the ex- 


_ .renſive proſpect of ſeveral. counties on both ſides the 
Thames, and for the fineneſs of the turf, covered with a 
ſhort graſs, intermixed with thyme, and other fragrant 


Herbs, that render the mutton of this tract, though ſmall, 


remarkable for its ſweetneſs : but the plough has for many 


years made ſuch conſiderable encroachments upon it, that 


the paſture and flocks are greatly diminiſhea. 


downs there is a four-mile courſe for -- rain which 


is much frequented. 


BARBER'Ss HALL is in Monkwell-ſtreet, near Wood- 
ſtreet, not far from Cripplegate church, and is eſteem- 
ed one of the beſt productions of Inigo Jones. The upper 


* is formed out of one of the towers of London wall. 


he theatre, for the operations, is elliptical, and finely 
contrived. Since the NE of the company of the 


Us 


In theſe | 


ſurgeons 


sf 
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ſurgeons from that of the barbers, the building is in a 


manner deſerted. A fine picture by Holbein, preſerved. 
in this hall, commemorates the event. Henry, in all his 


bluffneſs of majeſty, is repreſented giving them their new 
charter: among them is Doctor Butts, immortalized by 


Shakeſpeare, in his play of Henry VIII. 
There are ſeveral natural curioſities preſerved here, but 
greatly neglected ſince the an were ſeparated from 
A.. 
BAREMERE's ALMSHOUSE is at Hoxton. 


BARKING, a large market town in Eſſex, nine ation: 


from London, on the river Rothing, which is navigable: 


to Ilford, and on a creek that leads to the Thames. "The 


town 1s chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. It formerly had 
a nunnery, of which there are no remains. At a ſmall 


diſtance from the town, in the road to Dagenham, ſtood: _ 
the houſe where the Gunpowder Plot 1 is {aid to have been 


formed. 


BARNARD's or BERNARD's Inv, on the ſouth: fide of 
Holborn, near Fetter-lane, and is one of the Inns of 


Chancery. 

BARNEs, a village in Surry, alas encompaſſed by the 
Thames, between Mortlake and Barn-Elms, ſeven miles. 
from London, and five from Kingſton. 


BRN ET, a market town in Hertfordſhire, in the cond ; 


to St. Alban's, eleven. miles from London, on the top of a. 
hill, whence it is called High Barnet, and alſo Chipping 
or Cheaping Barnet. This place is remarkable for the 
deciſive battle fought here between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, on Eaſter-day, 1471, in which the great 
Earl of Warwick, ſtyled the Setter up and Puller down 
of Kings, was flain, with many of the principal nobility.. 
The place ſuppoſed to. be the field of battle is a green 
ipot, a little before the meeting of the St. Alban's and 
Hatfield roads ; and here, in 1740, a ftone column was: 


erected, by Sir Jeremy Sambroke, Bart. on which is an in- 


. glen to commemorate that great event.. 
Barnet (EasT), a pleaſant village in Hertfordſhire,. 
near Whetſtone and Enfield Chaſe, formerly much fre- 


quented on account of its medicinal ſpring, difcovered in 


* 


2 _— common above 100 years ago. 
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BARON's ALMSHOUSE is in Elbow-lane, Shadwell. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEw's THE GREAT. This church 


is eaſt of Smithfield, and is one of the ancient ſtructures 
which eſcaped the fire in 1666. It retains many remains of 
the firſt foundation of 1102. It is the choir only of the 


ancient building, and the centre on which ſtood the great 


tower. Part of the cloiſters of the monaſtery, to which the 
church belonged, are ſtill exiſting, and conſiſt of eight. 


arches. The adjacent burial ground was the ſouth tran- 


ſept. A handſome monument of Rahere, the founder, yet 
remains. | 


Sr. BARTH@LOMEW's HosSPITAL is on the ſouth ſide 


of Smithfield, and was, as well as the former, belonging to 
the monaſtery by the ſame founder. On a waſte ſpot, he 
obtained a grant ofa piece of ground from his maſter, 


Henry I. to whom he was jeſter, and built on it an hoſ- 
pital for a maſter, brethren, and ſiſters; and for the en- 


tertainment of poor diſeaſed people, till they got well; 


of diſtreſſed women big with child, till they were deli- ' 


vered, and were able to go abroad; and for the ſupport of 
all ſuch children whoſe mothers died in the houſe, till 


they attained the age of ſeven years. It was given to the 
neighbouring priory, who had the care of it. Its reve- 


Dues at the diſſolution were 3051, The good works of 


Rahere live to this day. The foundation was continued 
through every reign. The preſent handſome building, 


which ſurrounds a ſquare, was begun in 1929. The ex- 
tent of the charity is ſhewn, by ſaying, that in the year 


E790, there were under the care of the hoſpital three thou- 


 fand ſeven hundred and fifty 1n-patients; and eight thou- 


ſand one hundred and twenty-three out- patients. 


The great ſtaircaſe is admirably painted by Hogarth, 
at his own expence. The ſubjects are, the good Sama- 


ritan, and the pool of Betheſda. In another part is Ra- 


here laying the foundation ſtone; a ſick man carried on 


a bier attended by monks. The hall is at the head of 
the ſtaircaſe, a very large room, ornamented with a full- 
length of Henry VIII. who had good reaſon to be com- 
plimented, as he preſented this houſe to the citizens. 
Doctor Ratcliff is alſo here at full-length. He left five 


| Hundred pounds a year to this hoſpital, for the improve- 


ment 


a 


| built here in 1762, at the expence of the late Earl 


a 


BED : 127 


ment of the diet; ; and one bun iet a year for buying of 
linen. In the windows is painted Henry VIII. deliver- 
ing the charter to the lord mayor; by him is prince : 
Arthur, and two noblemen with white rods. 

BATTERSEA, a village in Surry, on the river Thames, 
four miles from London. The gardens about this-place 
are noted for producing the fineſt aſparagus, and other 
vegetables. The church has been lately rebuilt, and is a 
handſome edifice. A bridge from hence to Chelſea was 


— 


Spencer. 
BATTLEBRIDGE, a ſmall village on the new 58 


from Iſlington to Tottenham- court, at the end of Gray's- 

' Inn-lane, near which a handſome building has lately been 
_ erected for a ſmall-pox hoſpital, which is magnificent 
Without profuſion, and plain without meanneſs. On the 
centre is a cupola, and it is ſurrounded by a piece of 
ground, planted on the ſides with young trees. In this 
village there is a mineral ſpring, formerly much reſorted 
to, but now almoſt diſuſed, called St. Chad's Wells. 

BAYNING 'SALMSHO USE in n.Gunpowder-alley, Crutch- 
„„ 

BECKENHAM, a village near Bromley, in Kent, ten 
miles from London. Near it is Langley and Becken- 
ham places, two good ſeats. 

Bx DDIN TON, in Surry, between Caiſhalim. and 
Croydon, a meſt noble edifice. The court is fine, as is 
the canal in the park, which lies before this court, and 
has a river running through it. All the flat. part of the 
park is taken up with very fine gardens, which extend in 
viſtas two or three miles. The orangery is ſaid to be the 
only one in England, that is planted in the natural ground, 
and the trees, which are above roo years old, were 
brought out of Italy by Sir. Francis Carew, Bart.. They 
are, however, ſecured in the winter by moveable covers... 
The pleaſure-houſe, which was alſo built by Sir Francis, 
has the famous Spaniſh. Armada painted on the top of it, 
and under it is a cold bath. The church is a beautiful 
ſmall Gothic pile, built of ſtone, in the north and ſouth. 
aiſles of which are ſeveral ſtalls, after the manner of 
FRED'S. 
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Bx DroxD Hovss is at the north end of Bloomſbury- 
ſquare, and the reſidence of the Duke of Bedford. It 


was the deſign of Inigo Jones, and has an elegant appear- 


ance, filling the whole north ſide of the ſquare. Beſides 


the body of the houſe, there are two wings, one of which 
contains the proper offices, the other is a magnificent gal- 
lery, which contains copies of the cartoons by Sir James 
"Thornhill, as large as the originals, and ſome other capi- 
tal paintings. Behind the houſe are extenſive gardens, 
which command extenſive views. It is ſaid the ſtructure 


and gardens were lately under conſideration to be con- 
verted into ftreets. The ground on which the houſe 
ſtands, is beyond diſpute one of the fineſt ſituations in 


Europe for a palace. The principal fault of the preſent 
building 1s, that it wants elevation; but, on the whole, 


it has a neat, gay, and chearful appearance, which the 


lowneſs of the ſcreen tends not a little to improve. 
BRH DFORD-ROW, near Gray's-Inn, is one of the moſt 


noble ſtreets in London, and yet there is not a houſe in it 


which deſerves attention, the buildings being void of ſym- 
metry and proportion. The corporation of Bedford are 


| the proprietors, by a legacy of Sir W. Harper, in 1573, 
| When the ground was leaſed out for 150 years, and expired 


in 1773, when the annual amount was near C. 8000, and 
is now in truſt for the benefit of a free-ſchool, &c. © 
BEDFORD SQUARE is between the end of Great Ruſ- 
ſel-ſtreet and Tottenham-court Road, and is a proof of 
the improvement of our taſte. The regularity and ſym- 


metry of the ſides, each of which is adorned with a central 


building, faced with ſtone, and enriched with pilaſters and 


a pediment: the great breadth of the pavements, and the 


neatneſs of the iron rails, which incloſes an oval graſs- 
plat, environed by a gravel walk, render it ſuperior, in 
every thing but magnitude, to any ſquare in Europe. It 


of the ground. 3 öͤͥͤ¹dꝙů EE 
BEBLAM, ſee BETHLEM HOSPIT Al. 
BENCROFT's, fee BANCROFT's ALMSHOUSE. 
BELVREDERE-HousE, the ſeat of Lord Eardley, ſituated 


on the brow of a hill, near Erith, in Kent about 14 miles 


ö 
| 
f = 


9 
— 4 


* 
- 
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has its name from the Duke of Bedford, who is proprietor 


from London, and commands a vaſt extent of country, 


many 
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many miles beyond the Thames, which is about a mile 
and a half diſtant. This river and navigation add great- 
| ly to the beauty of the ſcene, which exhibits as pleaſing 
a landſcape of the kind as imagination can form. On the 
ik other ſide are proſpects not leſs beautiful, though of ano- 
ther kind. The collection of pictures is well worth the 
| attention of the curious, though not very large, yet con- 
tains many capital productions of the greateſt maſters. 
| - BBRKELEY-SQUARE, in the pariſh of St, George's, 
Weſtminſter; one of the neateſt Squares in the metropolis, 
and contains about three acres, the middle of which is 
| incloſed by iron paliſadoes, adorned with an equeſtrian 
| ſtatue of his preſent Majeſty, in the character of Marcus 
| Aurelius, This ſquare is pleaſantly fituated on the tide 
| of a hill, and has a very chearful aſpect. The eaſt and 
weſt ſides are well paved, and the buildings, though 
without regularity, are in general good; but the north- 
ſide is diſgraced by very mean edifices, which contribute 
their deformities to this finely elevated ſpot. The Mar- 
quis of Landſdown's houſe at the bottom of it is a 
princely manſion. It was begun by the Earl of Bute, 
ns ſold it before the walls were finiſhed to his lord 
ip. a 
Benwerrrn or n 8 Alxskousk is in Se; 
| John's Street, Bethnal Green. 
#F _ BERMoONnDSEY ABBEY, at the ſouth end of Bermondſey- 
| Street, has but ſmall remains, except a gateway andi ſome 
fragments of its walls; and near it is an old houſe, cal- 
led King John's Palace, but from uncertain authority. 
This diſtri, in William the Conqueror's ſurvey, is ſaid 
to have been a regal manor. 
 BERMONDSEY SpA, a place of public entertainment, 
near Redriff, where ſometimes fireworks are exhibited 
by the proprietor ; whoſe paintings excite attention, and 
whoſe endeavours to 2 the Public, meet with little 
advantage. 
BxRTIE PLACE, near Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, a good ſeat 
at the diſtance of 12 miles from London. 
BeRNARD's INN, ſee BARNARD's INN. | 
BETHLEM, or BEDLAM HoSPITAL, is ſituated at the 
_ ealt end of Fore-ſtrect, and on the ſouth ſide of e 
elds, 
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fields, for the reception of thoſe labouring under inſanity. 

The preſent edifice was began in April 1675, and not- 
Withſtanding it is the molt magnificent edifice of its 
kind in Europe, it was only 15 months in erecting. It 
is 540 feet in length, and 40 in breadth, and coſt 
17,000]. To which, ſince its firſt erection, have been 
added two. wings. The whole front is incloſed by a 
wall 680 feet in length, with a grand entrance; on the 
Pters of which are two figures, one repreſenting raving, 
the other melancholy madneſs, finely. expreſſed, and do 
honour to their author, Mr. Cibber, father of Colley 


| Cibber, the Poet Laureat. There are generally above 


200 lunatics maintained here, each of whom has a ſmall 


room to himſelf. They are not, as formerly, expoſed to 


public view, but admittance is only to be obtained ROY 


the permiſſion of oue of the governors. 


 BETHNAL GREEN, near Mile-End, and lately one of 
the hamlets of Stepney, from which pariſh it was ſepa- 


rated by an act of parliament, in the 13th year of his late 


Majeſty. The old Roman way from London led through 


it, and joining the military way from the welt, paſſed 


with it to Lea-ferry, at Old Ford. Within this ham- 
let the Trinity Houſe have an hoſpital for twenty- 
eight decayed feamen, who have been maſters of ſhips, 
or pilots, or their widows, which is ſituated in Mile- | 
End road. It is a very fine building. 

BEXLEV, a village in Kent, thirteen miles - wok Lon- 
don, a little to the right of the Dover road. Bexley 
Manor was in the poſſeſſion of the celebrated Mr. Cam- 
den, who bequeathed it for the endowing a profeſſorſhip 
of Hiſtory i in the Univerſity of Oxford. This is a very 


extenſive pariſh, containing divers hamlets, and many 
goons of fortune are inhabitants of it. In this variſh is 


all-Place, an ancient ſeat. _ 

BiFRONS, the ſeat of Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eſq; in the 
pariſh of Barking, Eſſex. 

BILL oF MrppLEsEX OFFICE. is in Cuitord⸗ Inn, | 
Fleet-ſtreet. pod 193 | 

BILLINCGSGATE is ee Id bridge and the Cu- 


ſtom Houſe, in Tower-ſtreet; a great fiſh market, the lar- 


geſt in England, and harbour for ſmall veſſels laden og 


tion, 


AREA - 
fiſh, the ſale of which is regulated by act of parliament, 


and it was made a free port, in 1699, for their fale every 


day in the week but Sunday. Here the Graveſend boats 


wait to take in their fares, as well as the paſſage-boats 
and hoys to Margate, &. $7 — ha Ee 
BrsHop OF LonpoN's OFFICE is in Knight-rider- 


ſtreet. | 


BLACK FRIARS-BRIDGE is the middle between Lon- 
don-Bridge and Weſtminſter-Bridge. This elegant ſtrue- 
ture was built after the deſign of Robert Mylne. It con- 
fiſts of nine arches, the centre of which Is oo feet wide, 
the whole length 995 feet, the breadth of the carriage- 
way 28 feet, and the two foot-ways 7 each. Over each 
pier is a receſs, an apology for the beautiful pairs of 


lonic pillars which ſupport them. The effect of this 
ſingular application of columns is beautiful from the 


river. The equinoctial tides riſe here to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet. The firſt ſtone of this bridge 
was laid on October zoth, 1760; and it was completed 
about the latter end of the year 1769. By the inſcription 
inſerted in the foundation ſtone, this bridge was intended 
to have been called Pitt's bridge, but the will of the vulgar 
has over-ruled the wiſh of the city; for the bridge has 
never been called after the name of that great ſtateſman, 
and probably never will. OST | I 
The ſtructure is exceeding light, and there are two 
flights of ſtone ſteps at each end, defended by iron rails, 


for the conveniency of taking water, which, by conform 


ing to the curvatures at the ends of the bridge, are more 


elegant than convenient. The view from the top of the 
bridge is exceedingly pleaſing and even grand, having the 
whole extent of London and Weſtminſter beneath the 
eye, ſtretched along the ſhore of a noble expanſion of 
water, occupied by boats and barges of every kind. From 
hence is the neareſt, diſtin, and moſt advantageous 


view of St. Paul's Cathedral; and over it the moſt ſu- 


perb entrance to the - metropolis, through Chatham- 
{quare, which within memory was a muddy and genu- 
ine ditch, called Fleet Ditch, at the mouth of which 
this bridge now ſtands, which is an honour to the na- 


Sp 
* £ N 5 


16 „ 
The ſum expended to the artificers 


: "Purchaſe of the ferry to the Water 


The groſs produce of the toll on this } | 
bridge, from 1775 to 1779, was \ 26,307 * 


for building and completing the 
bridge, and making avenues lead- 
ing to the ſame, was „ 
Expences attending in ſalaries, &c. 


„„ 


170, 851 13 112 


Intereſt of 44, oool. to the Orphan Fund 25,920 0 


Purchaſe of ground and premiſes — 35,584 1 IT 


man's Company = «= 12,250 17 6 


* 


261,579 6 


1 


th wm 


3 
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The loſs upon bad gold, ſilver, and} - „g 
copper, was: - —< > +» þ 2,058 12 


Its average produce was above 51 261. per annum. Not- 
withſtanding the ſalaries to tollmen, watchmen, &c. 
3816“. 165. 54. The toll ceaſed March 25, 1785. 

' BLACKHEATH, a large plain, which lies above Green- 
wich, to the ſouth, is about one mile in length. Some 


have. imagined Bleakheath to have been the original 
name, and that it was ſo denominated from its being a 


bleak or cold ſituation. The air is undoubtedly keen, 
but this circumſtance probably contributes much to the 
healthineſs of this delightful ſpot. On the Heath, to 
the weſt of Greenwich Park, are the villas of the Duke 


of Montagu and the Earl of Cheſterfield. Next to the 


brink of the hill weſtward, to the ſouth of the great road, 
is a ſhort ſtreet of houſes, called Dartmouth-row ; aud 
adjoining to the houſe of the Earl of Dartmouth, which 


is at the ſouth end of the row, is an elegant chapel, rebuilt 


by his Lordſhip. Near this ſpot is alfo a very handſome 
feat belonging to Lord Viſcount Falkland. On the north 


ſide of the great road, near the five-mile ſtone, behind a 


pleaſant grove, is a row of genteel houſes, called Choco- 
late-row, from the houſe where the Aſſembly is kept. 
At the weſt end of thoſe houſes is that delightful lawn 
named the Point, from which is an extenſive and moſt 
magnificent proſpect. On the. ſouth-eaſt extremity of 
the heath ſtood the ſeat of the late Sir Gregory 57 5 
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This was a very magnificent edifice, in the modern taſte, 
conſiſting of a baſement, grand, and attic ſtory; the 
wings contained the offices, and were joined to the houſe 
by a colonnade. It was ſituated in the middle of a park, 
which, though not very extenſive, was well kept, and 


| judiciouſly planted ; in ſhort, the grounds and kitchen- 
| garden without, and the maſterly paintings, rich hang- 


ings, marbles, and alto-relievos within this houſe, com- 


manded the attention of every perſon of genius and taſte. 
Rut how unitable is human grandeur! Sir Gregory died 


in 1775, and left this ſeat, with a very noble fortune, to 


his nephew, Sir Gregory Turner, of Ambroſden, in 


Oxfordſhire ; who, in compliance with his uncle's recueſt, 
took the name and arms of Page, —Sir Gregory Page 


Turner diſpoſed of the noble collection of paintings by 
auction; and by virtue of an act of parliament, the houſe 


and grounds were ſold by auction. It was purchaſed, 


after having been the temporary reſidence of different no- 


blemen, by John Cator, Eſq; of Beckenham, for 22, 550l. 


The houſe, in 1787, was brought to auction, all the 


materials of which it was built, with its magnificent de- 


corations, being ſold in different lots. Thus, one of the 
' moſt beautiful objects that could ſalute the eye of a fo- 
reigner, in his approach to our metropolis, has vaniſhed, 
and, „ like an inſubſtantial pageant faded, left not a rack | 


behind.“ 
BlAcksMITR's HALL is on Lambeth Hill. 
BLACKWALL, a village with a large dock- yard, on the 


banks of the Thames, a ſmall diſtance eaſt of Poplar, where 
the Eaſt India ſhips have their ſtation before fitted v_ as. 
well as at Deptford. 


BLACKWELL HALL, or BAKEWELL's Halt 40 
ing Guildhall Chapel, and was purchaſed in 1397 of a 
fargily of that name, for a market of woollen cloths. The 


back front of it is in Baſinghall Street; it is a ſquare 
building, with a court in the middle, forromuded with 
_ _ warehouſes, where the clothes are depoſited at a half penny 
each piece, which produces about t 1007. per annum, ap- 


phed to the ſupport of Chriſt Hoſpital. 
 Broowmspury CHURCH, dedicated to St. George, 
which, with its magnificent porch, ſupported by corin- 


thian pillars, placed before a plain body, and its ſingular 
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ſteeple, may be ſtyled a maſterpiece of abſurdity, though 
ſtinted in no expence. The builder miſtook whim tor 
genius, and ornament for taſte, He erred fo much, that 
the very portico does not ſeem to be in the middle of the 


church, and as to the ſteeple, it is ſtuck on like a wire to 


the reſt of the building. Then the execrable conceit of 
placing the ſtatue of George I. on the top of it, excites 
nothing but laughter in the ignorant, and contempt in the 
judge. In ſhort, it is a laſting reflection on Mr. Hawkeſ- 
moor, the architect, and the underſtanding of thoſe who 
employed him. At each corner of the pyramid, which 
forms the ſteeple, are the ſupporters of the arms of Eng- 
land, a lion and unicorn alternate. The firſt with its 
heels upward. This church was conſecrated in 1731. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, north of Holborn, whofe 
north ſide is entirely taken up by Bedford-houſe, the eaſt 
and welt ſides contain ſome good houſes, but thoſe on 
the ſouth, are diſgracefully mean. Its center is ſurround- 
ed with iron rails, that incloſe a ſpacious graſs plat, and 
BoRoucn COURT, in Southwark, this is a court of 
record by preſcription, ſituated on the ſpot where for- 


merly {tood a church dedicated to St. Margaret. It is a 


mean building, which ſtands on a ſmall colonnade, with a 


ED ſtatue. of King Charles II. in a nitch, in the front. The 


whole of which is now going to be rebuilt ; propoſals 
being now under conſideration for that purpoſe. _ | 
 Boroucn ComPrTER is in Tooley Street. 
BOURNE's ALMSHOUSES, are in Kingſland Road, and 
. 78. "The 
Bow CHURCH, in Cheapſide, or St. Mary Le Bow, is 


near Bow Lane in Cheapſide. It received its name of 


Bow, from its being the firſt church in the city built with 
arches. The preſent edifice was built by Sir Chriſtopher 


Wren, and was finiſhed in 1673. It is admired for the 
elegance of its ſteeple, and thought to be the moſt beauti- 


ful thing of its kind in London; and a maſterpiece in a 


Peculiar kind of building, which has no fixt rules to direct 


it, nor is it to be reduced to any ſettled laws of beauty: 


without doubt, if we conſider it only as a part of ſome 


other building, it can be eſteemed no other than a delight- 
ful abſurdity ; but either cenſidered in itſelf, or as a deco- 
4 | LES ration 


committed or diſcharged... 
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ration of the whole city in proſpect, not only to be juſti- 


fied, but admired. That which we have now mentioned, 


is beyond queſtion as perfect as human imagination can 


contrive or execute—and till we ſee it outdone, we ſhall 
hardly think it to be equalled. _ 8 
Bow, a village in Middleſex, a little to the Eaſt of 
Mile End, alſo called Stratford Le Bow, is named Bow 
from the ſtone arches of its bridge, built over the river Lee, 
in the reign of King Alfred, whoſe arms are carved on the 
centre ſtone, on the left hand from London, and ſaid to be 
the firſt ſtone bridge built in England. Its church, built by 
ly made parochial. _ | =; 
Pow-STREET, Covent Garden. In a private houſe in this 
ſtreet, the Weſtminſter juſtices. hold their publick office 
for granting warrants, and here they examine all perſons 
apprehended and accuſed of crimes, and from thence are 


Henry II. was a chapel of eaſe to Stepney ; but was late- 


„ 


BRENTFORD, a market town in Middleſex, 7 miles 
welt of London, which has its name from Bicui-broek, 
which riſes near Finchley Common, and paſſes through 
the weſtern parts of this town, now called Old Brentford, 
into the Thames. Here is a church, andan old market- 
houſe, in that part called New Brentford, with a market on 
Saturday. This town is a great thoroughfare to the welt. 
and has a good trade in corn, conveyed hither both by land 
and water. The election for the county of Middleſex is 
held here. It is a narrow poor-built place, but here are 
2 charity-ſ{chools. Its church, which is only a chapel to 
Great Ealing, as it was formerly to Hanwell, was firſt 
built in the reign. of Richard I. A bloody battle was 
fought here between Edmund Ironſide and Canute the 


Dane, wherein the latter was defeated. This town is 


ſituated upon a fine riſing bank, cloſe to the Thames, and 


is naturally capable of being made as beautiful a ſpot as 


any thing of the kind. 


BRENT-STREET, in Middl. in the pariſh of Hendon, 

gave name to the brook abovementioned, which runs 

through it, and empties itſelf into the Thames at Brentford. - 
BREWERS HALL, is a handſome building, adjoining to 


Plaiſterers Hall, in Addle-ſtreet, 3 
| 8 "EW 
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_ The following is a liſt of the chief Porter Brewers of 
London, and the barrels of ſtrong beer they have brewed, 
from Midſummer 1790 to Midſummer 1791. 
| Barrels. | Barrels. 
Whitbread - 176,400 Hodgſon I6,000 
F. Calvert 134,990 Preſton - I 4,100 
Ihfale 121, 200 Pearce 13.700 
Shum. -= = 102,500 Pickard - - 19,340 
Hanbury - 89,300 Harford - = 11,500 
Goodwyn 55,400 Starkey = = 10,990 
J. Calvert 81,300 Cape =- — 10,700 
Phillips <= - $50,900 Hale 10, ooo 
Stephenſon - 48,100 Tickle 9,900 
Movre - - 32,800 Johnſtone - , goo 
 Cambrune - 29, 500 J. Charrington 8, 900 
. Dawſon - = 31,200 Holcolm - 7, 00 
Cox - 26,500 Wiggins - 6, 800 
Men - ' 25,029 _ Young = 6,600 
Dick inſon— 24,580 Curtis — 6,400 
23/00 Perry |< 5.690 
Jordan 23, 300 Bond = = - 5,400 
Hare - 23,390 S. Charrington 5,200 
_ Proctor = - 18,472 Amery 4, 900 
Bullock - 18, 100 Sellon - 4,000 
Newbury - 18,000 Page - - 3,44 
Mortineaux 16,900 J. Hanbury- 2,100 


** 


3.376 
05,400 Gallons, 


Amounts to- 


133 
| Equal to 48,8 
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BRIDEWELL is near the weſtern ſide of Bridge-ſtreet, 
formerly Fleet-ditch, and had its name from a ſpring or 
well dedicated to St. Bride or Bridget, which gave name 
alſo to the pariſh church, as well as the ancient palace of 
Bridgewell, which was honoured with the reſidence of ſe- 
veral of our. monarchs, even as early as king John, and 
was formed partly out of the remains of an ancient caſtle. 
Henry VIII. rebuilt the palace, in a moſt magnificent 
manner, for the reception of the Emperor Charles V. who 
viſited this kingdom in 1522; but after all the _— 
OG bh # the 
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the r jodged in the Black- friars, on the oppoſite 


ſide of the ditch, and his attendants in this new palace; 
and a gallery of communication was flung over the ditch, 

and a paſſage cut through the City-wall into the Empe- 
ror's apartments. The King often lodged here, particu- 
larly in 1529, when the queſtion of his marriage with Ca- 
tharine was agitated at Blackfriars. It fell afterwards in- 


to decay, and was begged by the pious prelate Ridley, 


from Edward VI. to be converted to the charitable pur- 


poſe of a houſe of correction for vagabonds, on each ſex; 


and all denominations; as well as a place of confinement 
for diſobedient and idle apprentices. It is not only a pri- 
ſon for the diſſolute, but an hoſpital for the education of 
induſtrious youths, who are provided with maſters of dif- 
ferent profeſſions. They are dreſſed in blue, with white 
hats. The number of vagrants, and other indigent and 


| miſerable people received into this houſe in the year 1789, 


amounted to 716. Some of the original building yet re- 
mains, particularly the chapel, and a magnificent flight of 
ancient ſtairs leading to it, and the hall, &. The hall 
opens into the court room. Over the chimney i is the cele- 
brated portrait of Edward VI. * Holbein, in the attitude | 

of delivering the charter. 


BRIDGE Hovss, are ſeveral large buildings, near St. 


Olave's church, erected as ſtore-houſes for materials for 


repairing the bridge, now uſed as warehouſes for cornfac- 


tors. 


BxIDCEWATER GARDENS and SQUARE, a ſpot of 
ground whereon ſtood the Earl of Bridge water's manſion, 
he had a large houſe and garden, tins were accidentally 


deſtroyed by fire. : 


BRITISH ASSURANCE Socigry is at No. 129, AE 
derſgate- ſtreet. 


BRITISH Prince i i for mart women, 
is in Brownlow-ſtreet, Drury-lane. 

BRITIsH MuSEUM, * Montague-honſe, now the Mu- 
ſeum, was long, but ridiculouſly eſteemed one of the moſt 
beautiful buildings about town. I muſt own it is grand 
and expenſive, will admit of very noble ranges of apart- 
ments within, and fully anſwers all the dignity of a HBri- 


tiſh nobleman of the firſt rank : but after } have allowed 


. | this 


F 
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this, 31 add, that the entrance into the court · yard i is 
mean and Gothic, more like the portal of a monaſtery than 


the gate of a palace: and the cupola over it, even {til] more 


contemptible and abſurd. I am ready to confeſs the area 
{ſpacious and grand, the colonnade to the wings graceful 
and harmonious; but then the wings themſelves are no 
way equal to it, and the body of the houſe has no other re- 
commendation than merely its bulk, and the quantity of 
- ſpace it fills. It is my opinion, that the height is not ade- 
quate to the length, and that the roof is a load to the fabric; 
that the windows are too large and numerous ; that deco- 


rations are wanting; and that the whole front is defective 


both in beauty and variety.“ Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. who 
died 1753, was the founder of this Muſeum, by leaving his 

collection, which had coſt him 50, 000. to the uſe of the 
public, on the condition that parliament would pay his 
executors 20, ooo. which was raiſed by a lottery, as well 
as a ſuffcient ſum to purchaſe a houſe of the late Duke of 
Montague, and generally called Montague-houſe; and 
alſo ſuthcient to eſtabliſh a fund for the payment of the 
officers of the Muſeum. In this act it is alſo ordered 
that Sir Hans Sloane's collection, the Cottonian library, 
the Harleian manuſcripts, and a large collection of books 
given by Major Edwards, ſhould be placed together in the 
general Repoſitory. 7000). were alſo given by Major 
Edwards for the purchaſing Manuſcripts, Books, Medals, 
&c.; and in 1772, parliament purchaſed Sir William 
en collection of Greek, Roman, and Etruſcan 
Antiquities, and placed them here. And every part is 


- now fo excellently contrived for holding this noble col- 


lection, and the diſpoſition of it, in the ſeveral rooms, 
is ſo orderly and well deſigned, that the Britiſh Muſeum 
may be juſtly eſteemed an honour and ornament to the 
nation, To this collection his Majeſty has been pleaſed 
to add the royal library of books, collected by the ſeveral 
kings of England. The contents of which deſerve to be 
particularly deſcribed ; but, before I begin an account of 
the different departments, it may not be improper to in- 
form the reader of the method to obtain admittance. __ 
If any number, not exceeding fifteen, are inclined to ſee 
it, they muſt ſend a liſt of their names and Ne 9; abode 
to 
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to the Porter 8 lodge, in order to their being entered on 


the book; and in a few days the reſpective tickets will be 


made out, ſpecifying the day and hour in which they are 


to come, ny Af] on being ſent for, are delivered. 


The Sloanian collection conſiſts of an = number 


of curioſities, among which are, 
The library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, 


and prints, amounting to about 50,000 vels.—Medals 
and coins, 23,000—Cameos and intaglios, 700—Seals - 


268 Veſſels, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. 542 Antiqui- 


ties, I; ,125—Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers, &c. 2,2506— 


Metals, minerals, ores, &c. 2,725 —Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 


1,864 Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 1,275 —Earths, ſands, ſalt, 


1,035 —Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 399 Talcs, 
micæ, &c. 388 —Corals, ſpunges, &c. 1, 421 — Teſtacea, 


or ſhells, &c. 5845—Echini, echinitæ, &c. 659g—Aſﬀte-. 
riæ, trochi, entrochi, &c. 241 —Cruſtacæ, crabs, lob- 
ſters, &c. 363 —Stellæ marinæ, ſtar fiſhes, &c. 173 — 


Fiſhes and their parts, 15556 — Birds and their parts, eggs, 


neſts, &c. I172—Quadrupeds, &c. 8186 Vipers, ſer- 
pents, &c. 52 Ante &c. 5439—Vegetables, 12, 506 


Hortus ſiccus, or volumes of dried plants, 334— Hu- | 


mana, as calculi, anatomical preparations, &c. 750— 
Miſcellaneous things, natural, 2098 — Mathematical in- 


ſtruments 55—A catalogue of all the above is written in 


33 volumes 1n folio, and eight in quarto. 
In the Muſeum there are three depart ments. The firſt 


3s of manuſcripts, medals, and coins; the ſecond of 
natural and artificial productions; ; and the third conſiſts 
of printed books; excluſive of many articles in the hall, 


in the firſt room above ſtairs, and other places. In the 
hall you will firſt take notice of 7 blocks of very hard 
marble, of an hexangular form, which were brought 
from the Giant's cauſe-way, near Coleraine in Ireland; 


and next to them is a ſtone, brought from the Appian 


road, which led from Rome to Brunduſium; two frag- 
ments of granite columns; ſome curious pebbles ; : and 


two antique, heads called Termini, which were uſed by 


the Romans as land-marks. A large piece of ſerpentine 
marble, it was called Ophites, from its reſemblance to a 


lerpent 8 {kin : : It has aduſky brown ground, ſtreaked with 


green 
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green and pale yellow. A beau large cubic piece of 
lava iſſued from Mount Veſuvius. In oder part is a 
painted gencalogical tree of a noble Venetian family; 

ſkeleton of a unicorn-fith ; the head of a particular kind 


of buffalo, which, inſtead of hair, is covered with long 


wool. The paintings on the ſide of the ſtair-caſe repre- 
ſent Cæſar and his military retinue, the chiefs of the pro- 


vinces he had in part ſubdued attending on him, and 


others on their knees, imploring his protection and aſſiſt- 
ance. In a compartment are the feaſts and ſacrifices of 
Bacchus : in another, the rivers Nile and Tiber are repre- 
ſented by gigantic figures, emblematically ornamented ; 
and on the cieling 1s repreſented the ſtory of Phaeton. 
On a pedeſtal, as you go up ſtairs, is the buſt of Sir 
Hans Sloane. In the firſt room, the ſtory of Phaë ton is 
completed. The portraits of many illuſtrious perſonages 
hang up in the ſeveral departments of this Muſeum. 
This room is ſet apart for the immediate reception of pre- 
ſents. It contains an Egyptian mummy, which is de- 
pofited in a glaſs caſe, in one corner of the room, as its 
co n is on the other: the face of the mummy is covered 


with a gilded maſk ; near its feet is a ſkull, and ſeveral 


bo nes, viz. feet and hands, taken from a broken mum- 


my: over its head are ſome ſmall earthen idols: over the 


co fin is a ſquare caſe, in which the Egyptians placed 
ſo ne utenſils belonging to the deceaſed, and depoſited it | 
ne ir the body; and alſo two models of a mummy, one of 
which they put near the cofhn at the head, the other at 
th: feet. Over the mummy is an urn of the Ibis, and 
ſeveral Egyptian idols in bronze. In this room are ſome 
natural productions; as ſeveral large corals, and ſubſtance 
produeed in the fea. In one of the repoſitories is a cu- 


rious large brainſtone, which is of the nature of a coral. 


In one of the cabinets is a waſp's neſt ; and in ſpirits you 
ſee a vulture's head, ſome ſerpents, birds, ſpiders, li- 
Zards, and other articles; 3 but what attracts particular no- 
tice, is a fine young F lamingo ſtuffed. Here is a fine jay, 


and the backbone of an elephant petrified, 


The ſaloon is finely ornamented with freſco paintings, 
conſiſting of architecture, ſtair-caſes, flowers, ſtatues, 


and other things properly arranged. The dome is fup- 


ported 


8 


ported by ſeveral Atlantes; and on it is repreſented a 
council of the heathen gods. On a table in this room is 
a fine model of Lavcoon and his two ſons, encircled with 
ſerpents, as deſcribed by Virgil. TW 
The ſaloon is for the reception of company that happen 
to come before the hour mentioned in their tickets. 
Having reviewed the articles already mentioned, the 


firſt department conſiſts of a collection of manuſcripts, 


medals, and coins. | | | 
The firſt room contains two ſeveral collections of ma- 


nuſcripts. 


Bibliotheca Regia MSS., Theſe manuſcripts are in 
number upwards of two thouſand volumes : there are in 
this collection ſome ancient copies of the holy ſcriptures, 
and tranſlations of them into many oriental and other 
languages; many large volumes of hiſtory, &c. 

Bibliotheca Cottoniana MSS. Here is alſo contained the 
Cottonian collection of manuſcripts, conſiſting of origi- 
nal charters, deeds, and many ancient copies of ſeveral 
parts of the Bible ; but what is more particularly to be 
admired, is an original of that great bulwark of the En- 
gliſh liberties, the Magna Charta. : | 

Bibliotheca Harleiana MSS. Theſe are a part of the 


Harleian manuſcripts. The room we are now treatin 


of contains many curious copies of the Bible, and the 
different parts of it in a variety of languages; ſome ori- 
ginal manuſcripts treating of divinity, alcorans, and 
other Turkiſh books, and a thorah; the five books of 


Moſes, finely written in Hebrew on a vellum roll. 


There is alſo a ſeries of Engliſh medals, beginning with 
William Rufus, and reaching down to the preſent times. 
Bibliotheca Harleiana II. This room contains another 
part of the Harleian manuſcripts treating chiefly of 
philoſophical, hiſtorical, and philological ſubjects, in a 
variety of languages, and by many different authors. 
Here is a ſeries of French medals, beginning with thoſe 
of Pharamond. : | : „ 
Harleiana III. Charte & Rotuli. This fourth room 


of the department contains the Harleian collection of ori- 


ginal charters, acts of parliament, deeds, and other in- 
ſtruments in writing, relative to a great number of tranſ- 
* actions 
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ſactions at home and abroad. In this fifth room is care- 
fully preſerved, in ſcveral ſmall cabinets, Sir Hans Sloanc's 
collection of medals ; their number! is {aid to be upw ards 
of twenty thouſand. 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana MSS. © The fixth room contains 

Sir Hans Sloane's manuſcripts : there are many original 

* treatiſes: on philoſophy, phyſic, natural hiſtory, and in 
fine almoſt the whole circle of ſciences. In this room is 

a table of the pontifical medals, beginning with Martin V. 

(who was the firſt of the Popes that truck them good) and 
carried on in a chronological ſeries to the preſent time. 

4.8 The fecond department contains natural and artificial 

productions. | 

| Cullectio Sloaniana. There are many pieces of . 
ty in this room, conſiſting of urns, veſſels, &c. uſed of 
old by different nations. 

Antiguitates Egyptioce. There are a great number of 
Egyptian antiquities, ſeveral bronze figures, a muſical 
inſtrument of metal, in form of a racket, traverſed by 
ſeveral moveable bars. -A vellcl of White porous earth, 

Which is ſaid to have a particular quality; for if you fill 

it with water, and Jay ſecds of ſmall lallad! in the furrows 
of the ontfide, they will grow, and be fit for uſe in a few 
days. Several ſmall amulets, with loops to them, which 

the Egyptians wore about their perſons, as charms or 
pPreſervatives againſt bad fortune, unforeſeen accidents, 
fickneſs, &c. Here are many other curioſities. 
1 Antiguitates Hetruſcæ. 'The four repoſitories under 
i this title contain Hetruſcan - antiquities. There are a 
great number of bronzes ; veſſels of different forms, with 
144 their covers curiouſly painted and ornamented. Jars with 
triangular mouths, to pour water on the hands of the 
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Til prieſts, or for libations in their ſacrifices ; many pateras, 
10 | | diſhes of various ſhapes and ſizes, cups for containing 
i the great variety of precious ointments that were formerly 
in uſe; ſome urns of alabaſter, &c. : 
. i Antiquitates Romanæ. The next fix partitions are fill- 

; ed with Roman antiquities, and conſiſt of ſeveral ancient 


5 figures, buſtos, and baſſo relievos, of various kinds, &c. 
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odd- Cindi metal lamps, N knife, chalices, and 
other inſtruments of 8 3 uſed N the R in their ſa- 
crifices. lf 

LCacrymatories. Theſe were ſmall glaſs or i bot- 
tles; at the Roman funerals the friends of the deceaſed. 
uſed to fill them with their tears, and depoſit them with 
the aſhes : with other earthen e any of diffe- 
rent denominations. 

Antiquitates variæ (T. Hollis, arm. dono dedlit ) — Un 
der this title are preſerved a collection of antiquities of 
various kinds, viz. the firſt are, an alabaſter round urn, 

with a cover; ſeveral bronze figures of Egyptian idols, 
Roman gods, heroes, generals, marble buſtos of Janus, 
Bifrons, Lucina, Diana, and many more. * 

American Idols. Theſe are made of earth. — Several 
kinds of Indian pots, applied to domeſtic uſes. On the 
ſides of the room are hung up, in frames, pieces of ſtucco 
cielings, ſome of them brought from Nero's bath at Rome, 
others from Pompeii; a Bacchus of alabaſter, and two 
earthen diſhes of Raphael's painting; the ſword of ſtate of 
Hugh Lupus, firſt Earl of Cheſter ; and ſome baſtinadoes, 
which are inſtruments of puniſhment uſed by the Turks, 
to beat the ſoles of the feet of offenders; a variety of mu- 

ſical inſtruments, from the Eaſt and Welt I ndies. On the 
table of Roman antiquities are ſeveral heads and buſtos, 
of which the head of Mercury, with a chain fixed to it, 
deſerves notice. Here are likewiſe figures of animals, 
variety of keys of different ſorts, meaſures for oil, corn 
brought from the ruins of Herculaneum; Purkiſh taliſ- 
mans; ſome ſeals, with Arabic words, which the Turks 

_ uſe inſtead of ſigning their names; a ſnuff-box made of 

the lava of mount Veſuvius; a ring ſet with a tranſparent 
agate.; two pieces of ſerpentine ſtone, for the lid and bot- 
tom of a ſnuff-box; and ſome pieces of metallic cryſtal, 
from mount „ Among ſome bronze figures, brought 
hither with the Cotton library, is one particularly worthy 


„ 


- of remark, —a naked boy, being covered with a rough 
fſubſtance, and, upon the whole, bearing a great reſem- 
f blance to the porcupine man, who many years age ſhewed 


himſelf to the Royal Society. 
Letheuillier done dedit. Here are fome Egyptian idols, 
yo of * 
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of a ſmall ſize. Over the repoſitories in this room, are a 


great variety of ancient and modern articles, brought from 


the ſeveral diſtant parts of the world; ſome alan ſhields; 


ſpecimens of hats, of all ſizes; fans, one of theſe is re- 


markably large, and made of the ſingle leaf of a talliput 


tree. There are likewiſe drum; targets, American 
houſehold utenſils, and ſome ſnow-ſhoes and ſledges. 
Colle&tro Sloamana.' This room contains a collection | 


of minerals and foſſils. 
Slices, Achates, Sardi. In the ict under theſe 


titles, are many ſpecimens of flints, agates, and corne- 
lians. At the top are ſome large pieces of cryital, brought 


from the Hartz foreſt in Germany, and other mines. 
laſpides, Jaſper, a low-priced precious ſtone ; Helio- 
tropium, the blood- ſtone; Ophites, the ſerpentine marble; 
and many ſorts of florid jaſper. 
Apyri, Sulphura. Here are many ſpecimens of ſtones 
that reſiſt fire, &c. Apyri, opake rough ſtones; Lapis 


ollaris, a ſort of ſtone; Aſbeſtos, the cotton ſtone; ambers, 


bitumens, jets, and coals and the Aſphaltus, or Jews 
pitch, &c. 

Mineralia metallica. In this repoſitory there is a large 
collection of ores, jaſpers ; a rough Egyptian pebble, broke 
into two parts; on each picce is a perfect reſemblance of 
the head of Chaucer, as he is uſually painted, entirely the 
work of nature. Various pieces of lapis lazuli; a great 
number of precious ſtones, rough and polithed ; pearls, 
particularly one of a purple colour, and another in the form 
of a bunch of grapes. Among the models of diamonds, 


is that of Pitt's brilliant, which. was ſold to the king 


of France for C. 120, ooo: the preſent king wears it in 
his hat inſtead of a button; its weight is 1385 carats. A 


model of a roſe-diamond, weighing 189 carats, in the 


poſſeſſion of the Emperor of Germany. In the cabinet 
between the windows, are a e var Cty « of incruſtations, 
petrefactions, &c. 

Collectio Sloaniana. This room contains foſſil ſhells, . 
figured foſſils, recent ſhells, and ſome other articles: 
theſe particularly claim the attention of the ladies. Here 
are alſo a human ſkull, and a ſword, both of which are 


completely covered over and incruſted with the large 
oy 
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ſtony ſubſtance to a conſiderable thickneſs, yet without 
loſing their form. They were found in the Tiber at 
Rome. . c T2 


Vegetabilia; Fruftus; Ligna. The contents of this 


room are worthy of admiration. Under theſe titles are 
comprekended a great variety of foreign fruits, aromatic 
and curious woods, gums, barks, and a numerous train 
of vegetable productions; nelts of birds, waſps' neſts, 
eggs, ſtar-fiſh, ſea-ſhells, and a great number of ſea pro- 
ductions; many impreſſions taken in ſulphur and glaſs 
paite, from ſeals ; beetles ; numerous inſects. The moſt 
remarkable of theſe curioſities are, a fine green fly, the 
mother of pearl, the owl, the peacock from the Eaſt 
_— a remarkable fine purple fly from the Welt 
Indies. Gs 0 5 

Collectis Sloaniana. The inſects contained are, walps, 
wood-lice, horſe- flies, gnats, inſects without wings, 


ſcorpions, centipes, neſts of ſpiders, beetles, locuſts. 


There are alſo, beaks, heads, talons, legs, quills, &c. 
of ſeveral ſpecies of birds; ſome quills of the condor 


of South America, a bird of ſuch prodigious ſize and 
ſtrength, as to be able to carry a ſheep through the air 
in its talons. Parts of fiſhes; variety of articles pre- 
ſerved in ſpirits; birds; with many more curioſities, 
and ſome unnatural productions, as a goſling with three 


cc = | . 

Reptilia,  Amphibia, Serpentina. In theſe three repo- 
ſitories are many amphibious animals in ſpirits ; ſerpents, 
fiſh of many kinds, inſects, vegetables, con ſiſting chief- 


ly of foreign fruits preſerved in ſpirits, In different parts 


of this room are ſome dried animals, and ſtuffed ſkins of 
others; horns of different animals; birds ſtuffed ; dried 
hih ; the ſkeleton of a very young whale, and numerous 


other articles. . N 
We now enter upon the laſt room of this department, 


which is filled with the productions of art, diſpoſed in 
ſeveral cabinets. In the firſt is a variety of little articles 
manufactured in glaſs; ſome cups, diſhes, and other 


matters, made of papier mache, reſembling china ware. 


In the next there are relics, beads, and ſome models of 


ſacred 
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ſac red buildings ; ; utenſils and ornaments of 1 In 


another are European productions of art, as ſmall cabi- 
nets, figures in bronze, and Japan idols cut out of al- 
monds, and even grains of rice; Eaſt India money; the 
model of a palanquin; 7 N paper; women's ſhoes; 
inks of all colours, &c. In the laſt of the cabinets are 


earthen ware, ſome porcelain cups which they ſay the 


Chineſe made of Engliſh gravel Which happened to be 
carried over in one of our ſhips. Under glafs bells are 
ſome curious pieces of work in ivory, particularly one 


made by the Queen of Denmark. Here are ſome pieces of 


ſculpture, painting, drawings, &c. 
In the way to the next department we are led down 
the back ſtairs, where are two canoes ; ; the firſt is covered 


with the bark of a tree; the other is entirely covered 


with ſeal ſkins. 
ſtairs, is a large piece of painting repreſenting ſeveral 
„Kings of dead game. 

The laſt department to be mentioned is that of printed 
e Crofling the hall, in the way from the back- 
ſtairs, the firſt room we enter is appropriated for modern 


On the wainſcot, going down theſe 


works of the preſs: part of it is filled with books fent 1 in 


MY the Stationers' Company. 
Major Edward's Library. 
Engliſh, French, and Italian books, but chiefly the laſt: 
eniana I. In this room are preſerved 
part of Sir Hans Sloane's library, conſiſting of books of 
phyſic, pharmacy, anatomy, ſurgery, . chemiſtry, &c. 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana II. Another part of Sir Hans 
library, containing natural hiſtory, Herbaria, hortus ſic- 
cus. Here are many drawings, n the fineſt in the 
Wong - 

Bibliatheca Sloaniana III. Here are books on philoſo- 
Phical ſubjects, grammar, &c. 


Bibliotheca Sloaniand IV. Here are biſtories of all FF 
tions, ancient and modern, prints, globes, and maps of 


different countries. 
Bibliotheca Sloaniand V. Cob treatiſes on the arts 
and ſciences, philoſophy, aſtronomy, &c. 
 Bibliotheca anon VI. en of divinity and 3 
Bibliotheca 


This is a good colle& ion. * 
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Bibliotheca Rigg J. In this room is depoſited the Royal 
Library. 
Bibliotheca Regia II. Here | is the remaining part of the 


| Royal Library. 


'The laſt room to be mentioned contains ſea compaſles, 
ſuch as are now uſed in the royal navy, ſeveral magnets, 
and apparatus ſerving to ſhew the nz enen powers in 


philoſophical uſes. 


As this noble collection of . 56d theſe rel 


lent libraries, are now chicfly deſigned for the uſe of learn- 


ed and ſtudious men, both natives and foreigners, in their 
reſearches into the ſeveral parts of knowledge, the truſtees 
have thought fit to ordain ſeveral ſtatutes, or regulations, 
reſpecting the uſe of the Muſeum. 

BROCKLEY-HILL, near Edgware, in Middleſex. The 
houſe is good, but lies low. The views from the ſarn- 
mer-houſe are fine and extenſive. 

BromLEey, a town in Kent, ſituated on the river Ra- 


venſbourn, nine miles from London, in the road to Tun- 


bridge. The Biſhop of Rocheſter has a palace at a little 
diſtance from the town, where is a mineral ſpring, the 
water of which. has been found to have the ſame qualities 


as that of Tunbridge. Here alſo is a college erected by 


Dr. Warner, in the reign of Charles II. for twenty poor 
clergymen's widows, with an allowance of 20l. a year, 
and gol. a year to the chaplain. This was the firſt en- 
dowment of the ſort ever eſtabliſhed in England. The 


munificence of the late Rev. Mr. Hetherington, who left 


2000]. to this college, and of the late Biſhop Pearce, who 
left 5000l. to it, has enabled the truſtees to augment the 
allowance to the widows to 3ol. per annum, and that of 
the chaplain to 6ol. The church is an old ſtrufture. 
Here is a workhouſe, erected in 1731. There is a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays, and two annual fairs. 

BROMLEY, a village near Bow, in. Middleſex, where 
was formerly a monaſtery, the church of which is now 
uſed by the inhabitants. 

BROMPTON, an hamlet of Kenſington, zds to 
Knightſbridge. It is remarkable for the ſalubrity of its 
air, which has invited ſo many people to reſide there, that 
it is become a very populous place. Here Ohver 9 
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well had a reſidence, and the houſe called Brompton-Park 
Houſe is built on its ſite, 
BROXBOURNBURY, the ſcat of Lord Monſon, ſituated 
by the village of Broxbourn. The houſe is a large, noble 
ſtructure, in the midſt of the park, which has lately been 
planted and beautified ; and at a ſmall diſtance from the 
houſe are new offices, erected in a quadrangle, on the 
fame plan with the Royal Mews at Charing-Croſs. They 
are placed behind a large plantation of trees, ſo that they 
do not appear till, you come near them, and yet are at a 
convenient diſtance from the principal edifice. 
 BuckinGHam-Houst, ſee QHEEN's PALACE. 
BuxnnirtLi-Fitrps Burying-Ground, is a large piece 
ground near Chiſwell-ſtreet and Moor-Place, chiefly ap- 
propriated for the interment of diſſenters; and is generally 
termed TLindal's burial ground, and is rendered remarkable 
for the depoſitory of the remains of the celebrated John 
Bunyan, and Rev. John Weſtley. | 
Burr inGTON-HousE, in Piccadilly. The front of 
this houſe, which is of ſtone, is remarkable for the beauty 
of the deſign and workmanthip. The circular colonnade 
of the Doric order, which joins the wings, is very noble 
and ſtriking, but rather too grand for the houſe, which 
ſeems to want ſomething in the centre to make the en- 
trance more conſpicuous. The houſe is of an older date 
than the front, which was built by the late Earl of Bur- 
11 lington. The rooms are in a ſine taſte, and the ſtaircaſe 
s painted by Sebaſ. Ricci with great ſpirit and freedom, 
9 and the apartments contain many excellent paintings, by 
the beſt maiters. The grand entrance is auguſt and beau- 
tiful, and by covering the houſe entirely from the eye, 
gives pleaſure and ſurpriſe at the opening of the whole 
front, with the area before it. at once. If any thing can 
be found fault with in this ſtructure, it is, that the wall 
itſelf is not exactly on a line; that the columns of the 
gate are merely ornamental, and ſupport nothing at all; 
that the ruſtic has not all the propriety in the world for a 
Palace; and that the main body of the pile is hardly equal 
to the outſide. The portico is reckoned a moſt beautiful 
: , 5 of architecture. It is the property of the Duke of 
cvonſhire, nephew | and heir of the Earl of Burlington. 
BuRwooD 


GRE =o 
BuxwooOD PARK, near Walton, in Surry. It is a 
| handſome, well kept, pleaſant place; and, though almoſt. 
ſurrounded with a barren heath, has ſome inte beauties, | 
and on the eaſtern fide commands an agreeable pro 
towards Claremont, Eſher, &c. 
Eus gv, a ſmall village near Watford, in Hertfordſhire. 
adjoining to which is a ſpacious common, called Buſhy 
Heath, extending towards Stanmore, in Middleſex. This 
heath riſes to a conſiderable height, and from its top af- 
fords a molt delightful proſpect. On the one hand, we 
have a view of St. Alban's, and of all the ſpace between, 
which appears like a garden: the incloſed corn fields ſeem 
like one grand parterre; the thick planted hedges reſemble 
a wilderneſs or labyrinth; the villages, interſperſed _ 
through the landſcapes, appear at a diſtance like a multi- | 
tude of gentlemen's ſeats. To the ſouth-eaſt is ſeen +} 
Weſtminiter-Abbey ; more to the ſouth appears Hamp- | j 
ton- Court, and on the ſouth-weſt Windſor, with the 
"Thames winding between both, through the moſt beau- 
tiful parts of Middleſex and Surry, i its banks adorned with 
_ towns, and a multitude of magnificent ſeats. | 
| Bush PAR EK, adjoining to Hampton-Court, is TY 
ſtocked with deer, and has a commodious lodge. Lady 
North is the ranger. See HAMFPTON WICK. 
Burcnens-Hars is a neat edifice 1n Pudding- lane, | 
near London Bridge. 


BUTLER's ALMSHOUSE | is in Little Chapel-ſtreety 
i Weſtminſter. | ; 
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Cakx Woop, the ſuperb villa of the Earl of Mans⸗ 
held, between Highgate and Hampſted, in Middleſex. 
The park, which commands the moſt delightful views, 
is laid out with peculiar taſte. The houſe is magnificent, 
and the garden front is much admired. The new room 
built by his lordſhip, from a deſign of Mr, Adams, is 
conſidered, for its proportions, decorations, and novelty, 
as ſuperior to any thing of the kind in England. The 
green- houſe alſo is ſuperb, and contains à very large 
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the entrance of the pleaſure ground, near the road from 
Kentiſh Town to Highgate, deſerves particular attention. 
Nothing-can equal the elegant ſimplicity of this enchant- 
ing little building; the flower garden which ſurrounds it, 
and the baſon of water in its front. The ruſtic arcade 
cloathed with vines, is one of the happieſt combinations 
of art and nature that can be imagined. 

CAMBERWELL, a pleaſant village in Surry, two 
miles from Southwark, in the road to Croydon, where 1s 
à delightful grove and tea gardens. | 

Camper Hovuss, in Middleſex, a little to the weſt 
of Kenſington Palace; a noble ancient ed. fice, now con- 
verted to a lady's boarding-ſchool. 

| Campen PLAck, near Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, is the 
| "oy of Earl Camden, and was formerly the property of 

Camden the antiquarian. Over a well, in the lawn near 
the houſe, his lordſhip has erected a. celebrated piece of 
architecture, called the Lantern of Demoſthenes, on the 
the ſame ſcale as the original. 

CAMP's ALMSHOUSE is in Wormwood- ſtreet, near 
London Wall. c 

e. or CaMBRay Hovss, is on a beautiful | 
eminence, on the eaſt ſide of Iflington, commanding de- 
lighiful proſpects. Here are public tea gardens, &c. It 
formerly belonged to the prior and canons of St. Bartho- 
Jomew in Smithfield, and was afterwards a 2 palace of 
Queen Elizabeth's. | : 

CANoONs, ſee EDGEWARE. | | 

CaRNAT MaRKer is near Nn b ſtreet and 
Broad-ſtreet, Oxford-itreet. | | 

CaRon's ALMSHOUSE, near Vauxhall. 

CaRPENTERS HALL is near London Wall, at the back 
of Bethlem Hoſpital. 

CakL Tro Hovss, in Pall- Mall, the 0 of the 
preſent Prince of Wales, which has lately been conſider- 
ably enlarged and embelliſhed. The ſcreen which ſepa-- 
rates the court yard from the ſtreet, is entirely compoſed 

of a range of columns, which add no beauty to the houſe, 
and have the diſapprobation of the generality of the public, 
from the ſingularity of its deſign, and its unfiniſhed ap- 
Pearaiget. His 1 Oe has "POE improved the 


offices, 
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offices, ah built an cegaine riding houſe; but the whole 
is in an unfiniſhed ſtate, and waits the grant from par- 
liament to complete and furniſh it, as eee by £95) 


Holland, the architect. 


CARSHALTON, a village in Surry, ſituated among in- 


numerable {prings, which all together form a river in the 


very ſtreet of the town, and joining other ſprings that flow 


from Croydon and Beddington, form one ſtream, called 


the Wandle. This village has many fine houſes belong- 
ing to the citizens of London, ſome of them built with 
ſuch grandeur and expence, that they might be rather 
taken for the ſeats of the nobility than the n houſes 
of citizens and merchants. 

CASHIOBURY, in Hertfordſhire, 1 Milet north of. 
London. The Earl of Eſſex has here a noble feat, erec- 
ted in the form of an H, with a large park adorned with 


fine woods and walks. The front faces the ſouth=ezſt, 
and looks directly on the houſe in More Park. Before it 


is a fine lawn, and a little below the houfe is a river; 
which winds through the park, and ſupplies a magnificent 
lake. On the north and eaſt ſides of the houſe are walks 
through woods, planted by the famous Le Notre, in the 


reign "of Charles the Second ; but moſt of the walks are 
too narrow for tkeir length, and too regular for the mo- 


dern taſte. The front and one ſide of the houſe are brick, 

and modern; the other fide is very ancient. | | 
CASTLE- STREET LIBRARY and SCHOOL are near 

the King's Mews, were both erected 5 Dr. Tennis 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


ST. CATHARINE's, near the Tos is a very antique 


building, and is collegiate. I[t was exempt from the ju- 


riſdiction of the biſhop, till the ſuppreſſion by Henry VIII. 
was founded by Queen Matilda, conſort of Stephen, 1148, 
and remains now under queenly patronage, according to 
the inſtitution. Our. preſent: queen is the 29th royal. 
patroneſs. . 

ST. CATHARINE'S Cour 1 is held at St. Catharines 8. 


near the Tower. 


CAVENDISH Say ani car a furd- rend, in the pariſh f 


of St. Mary-le-bonne, contains between two and three : 


s ares, Wk a large mY TR in the middle, 1 incloſed with 
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palace was intended to have been built by the fame Duke 


plied by two good houſes, and the ends were converted 


occupied by the late Princeſs Amelia, who died there, 
 Weſtminſter-hall. | 1 ? 
London arid Weſtminſter, amount ro upwards of 260, 


Proteſtants, F rench, 30—Germans 6—Dutch 4—Swe-_ 
diſh 2—Helyetical 1—Daniſh I—Roman Catholics 7 — 
Of the Ruſſian Religion 2—Jews Synagogues 3 beſides 

28 15 churches within the cities of London and Weſtmin- 


valina. 
T0 reformers. 
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a dwarf wall and rails, in the centre of which is an 


equeſtrian ſtatue of William Duke of Cumberland, 
Ion of George II. put up in 1770, by the late General 


Wade. 


ings. 


This ſquare is encompaſſed with noble buil d- 
On the weſt ſide is a houſe of the late lord Bing- 


ley, one of the moſt ſingular pieces of architecture about 


town, reſembling a 0 more than the reſidence of 
2 man of quality. On the north fide a moſt magnificent 


of Chandos, as built Cannons, but he only erected the 
extreme ends of the intended fabric, and died before the 
centre was began; whoſe deficiency has been ſince ſup- 


to two excellent houſes ; that on the weſtern ſlide was 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | is held in Cornhill. 
CHAMBERLA INS OFFICE is at Guildhall. | 
CHANCERY-CouRT held in Lincoln's-Inn, and in 
CHANCERY OFFICE, in 
Lode: - 
CHaPELs and 3 


the Rolls-yard, Chancery- 
within the cities of 
viz. Of the eſtabliſhed religion 80 Preſbyterians, or 


Non- conformiſts 46—0Of the Independents 36 —Anabap- 
tiſts 20—Quakers 20—Nonjurors 2—Mugegletonians 2— 


ſter, and the bills of mortality. 
CHAPTER-HOUSE is in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
Crarinc-Cross. Here formerly was a village cal- 


led Charing, where ſtood one of the celebrated memorials 
of the affection of Edward I. for his beloved Eleanor, 


being the croſs erected on the laſt ſpot on which the body 
reſted in the way to the abbey, the place of ſepulture. 


This and all the others were built after the deſigns of Ca- 
This was deſtroyed by the religious mury of the 


The crols was i in the next century replaced "i a moſt _ 
beautiful 


CHA: :,. Tm 
beautiful and animated equeſtrian ſtatue, in brafs, of 
Charles I. caſt in 1633, by Le Sœur. It was not erec- 
ted till the year 1648, when the parliament had ordered 


it to be ſold, and broke to pieces; but John River, the 


brazier who purchaſed it, having more taſte or more loy- 
alty than his maſters, buried it unmutilated, and ſhewed 
to them ſome broken pieces of braſs, in token of his obe- 
dience. M. d'Archenholz gives a diverting anecdote of 
this brazier : that he caſt a vaſt number of handles of 


- knives and. forks in braſs, which he fold as made of the 


broken ſtatue. They were bought with great eagerneſs 
by the loyaliſts, from affection ; but by the rebels, as a 
mark of triumph over the murdered ſovereign. This ſtatue 
was reſtored in 1678, and has the advantage of being well 
placed. The'pedeſtal is finely elevated, and the hor'e full 
of ſpirit and fire; but the man is ill deſigned, and tame- 


ly executed; having no expreſſion in the face, nor cha- 


racter in the figure; and notwithſtanding it may be vul- 

garly admired, it ought to be generally condemned. 

_ CHARITABLE CORPORATION OFFICE is in Spring- 

garden, Charing-croſs. 3 
CHARLTON, Kent, at the edge of Blackheath, in the 

road from Greenwich to Woolwich, is a pleaſant village, 


noted for that called Horn-fair, on St. Luke's-day, when 
a frolickſome mob go thither, in proceſſion, from London, 


&c. with horns of divers kinds upon their heads, and 


uſed to commit great indecencies, which of late are much 


reſtrained. Not only horns, but wares and toys of all 
ſorts, made of horns, are ſold at this fair; the origin of 
which was, according to tradition, viz. One of our kings, 


ſome ſay king John, who had a palace at Eltham, being 


a hunting hereabouts, and ſeparated from his companions, 
entered a cottage here, and finding the miltreſs of it alone, 
took a liking to her, and having prevailed over her, the 
huſband came juſt in the critical minute, who threatening 
to kill them both, the king was forced to compound with 


gold for his ſafety, and moreover gave the man all the 


land from thence, as far as the place now called Cuck- 
old's Point, beyond Rotherhithe, upon which he eſtabliſh- 
ed the fair. A ſermon is preached on the fair-day in its 
church, which is one of the neateſt in the county, Here 
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ſons were buried in one year. 


tributes to improve. 
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is alarge houſe, built in the gothic taſte, to which be- 


Jongs a row of ſome of the largeſt cyprus trees in Eng- 


—___- 


' CHARITY FOR RELIEF OF Wipows AND CHIL- 


-DREN OF CLERGYMEN, Gray's- inn, Holborn. 


CARTER-HOusk, near Smithfield, is an edifice ori— | 


ginally a religious foundation of the order of Carthuſians, 
but being diſſolved at the reformation, it was firſt grant- 


ed, in 1542, to John Bridges and Thomas Hall, for 
their joint- lives; and in April 1555, to Sir Edward 
North, who ſold it to Thomas duke of Norfolk, for 


twenty-hve hundred pounds; and his ſon the earl of 
Suffolk, the rapacious treaſurer, alienated it to Thomas 


Sutton, eſq ; for thirteen thouſand pounds, by whom it 
was endowed with lands, which at preſent yield 60007. 


per annum. In it are maintained 80 penſioners, who 


had been ſoldiers or merchants, beſides phyſician, ſurge- 


ons, regiſter, and other officers and ſervants of the houſe. 


Each decayed gentleman has fourtcen pounds a year, a 
gown, meat, fire, and lodgings ; and one of them ray, 


it he chuſes, attend the manciple to market, to ſee that 
he buys good proviſions ; 44 boys ſupported in the houſe, 
and inſtructed iin claſſical learning, &c.; beſides theſe, there 


are 29 ſtudents at the univerſities, who have each an an- 
nual allowance for 8 years. There are 9 eccleſiaſtical 
Preferments in the patronage of the governors; to con- 
fer upon thoſe who are brought up in the houſe. The 
buildings, which are extremely rude and irregular, have 
nothing but their convenience and fituation to recom- 
mend them. The rooms are well diſpoſed, and have the 
advantage of a large garden and grove, which contribute 
conſiderably to the health and pleaſure of the inhabitants. 
The ſite of it was in 1349, a burial ground to receive 
thoſe who died of the plague, where it 1s ſaid 50,000 per- 

The following year, the 
founder built a chape] on the ſpot, and afterwards the 


monaſtery, a great part of which yet remains, not re- 


markable of architecture or deſign, conveying an agree- 


able or academical ſtillneſs, which the antiquity of the 


ſtructure, and orderly appearance of the nihabitants, con- 


: There 


"GWE 39 


There is ſcarcely any veſtige of the conventual building, 
which is ſaid to have ſtood in the preſent garden. The 


preſent extenſive houſe was the work of the duke of Nor- 
folk. It was inhabited by the noble purchaſer : the laſt 
time, it was made his eaſy priſon; for, having been com- 


mitted to the Tower in 1569, he was permitted to re- 
turn to his own houſe, under the cuſtody of Sir Henry 


Nevil, the plague at that time raging | within the Tower 


liberties, But ſoon relapfing into his romantic deſign of a 
marriage with the unhappy Mary Stuart, he was here ſeiz- 


ed, and conveyed to his former place of confinement. In 
the great hall are the Howard arms, and the date 1571; 


the very year of his final impriſonment. 


His grandſon, lord Thomas Howard, was in poſſeſſion 
of this houſe at the acceſſion of James I. This monarch, 


to ſhew the reſpect for a family which had fo ſeverely ſuf- 
fered in the cauſe of his mother, made his firſt viſit,” on 
entering his new capital, on May the 7th, 1604, to this 
nobleman. His majeſty and his train were moſt ſplendid- 
ly.entertained here four whole days; at his departure, he 


_ dubbed here not fewer than fourſcore knights. 


In one of the great apartments is a very good half-length 
of Mr. Sutton, in a black gown, furred, and with a 
white beard. . | 1 5 | Ds Las 

CHARTER-HousE SQUARE is a ſpot of ground, at 


the entrance of the Charter-houſe, ſurrounded with good 
houſes, and the area planted, and incloſed with iron 


rails. 


from the Queen's-houſe, in St. James's-Park, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the Thames, almoſt oppoſite Bat- 


| terſea, to which place it has a bridge. Here is the phyſic 


garden belonging to the Apothecary's company, enrich- 


ed with a vaſt variety of plants, both' foreign and domeſ- 
tic. Don Saltero's coffee-houſe here is much frequented, 


on account of the great number of curioſities to be ſeen 
in . N Fe Fo 


CETSEA-HoOsPTTAL, a noble edifice, for the inva- 

lids in the land-ſervice. It was begun by Charles II. 

carried on by James II. and completed by William and 

Mary. The firſt projector of this magnificent ſtructure 
7 e | e Was 


CHELSEA, a large and populous village, about a mile 
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was Sir stephen Fox, he could not bear, ” he bag: to 
ſee the common ſoldiers, who had ſpent their ſtrength 1 in 
our ſervice, reduced to beg at our doors;“ and, to the 
expence of this humane project, he himſelf contributed 


upwards of 13, ooo. He firit purchaſed ſome grounds, 


the ſite of an old coll ege at Cheltea, which had eſcheated 
to the Crown; and on theſe grounds this noble hoſpital 
Was erected by the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren.. 


It conſiſts of a vaſt range of buildings. The front to- 
ward the north opens into a piece of ground laid out in 


walks; and that, acing the ſouth, into a garden which 
extends to the . In the centre of this edifice is 
a pediment, ſupported by four columns, over which i 

a handiome turret } nd; through this part is an 8 


which leads through the building. On one ſide of the 


entrance is the chapel, and on the other is the hall, where 

all the penſioners dine in common, the officers by them- 
ſelves. In this hall is the picture of Charles II. on horſe- 
back, preſented, with ſeveral other pieces, by the. Earl 

of Ranelagh. The altar-piece in the chapel is the Reſur- 
rection, painted by Sebaſtian Ricci. 

The wings, which extend eaſt and weſt, join the cha- 
pel and hall to the north, and are open to the Thames on 
the ſouth. They are about 360 feet in length, do in 
breadth, and three ſtories high. On the front of this 
ſquareis a colonnade, extending along tne fide of the 
hall and chapel. And in the midſt of the quadrangle is 
the ſtatue of Charles II. in the ancient Roman dreſs, 
ſtanding upon a marble pedeſtal. "This was given by Mr. 
Tobias Ruſtat. 

There are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, t that form 
two other large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the 
officers and ſervants of the houſe, for old maimed officers 


of horſe and foot, and the infirmary for the ſick. 


An air of ncatneſs is obſervable in all theſe buildings. 
They are compoſed of brick and ſtone, and which way 
ſoever they are viewed, there appears ſuch a diſpoſition 
of the parts as is beſt ſuited to the purpoſes of the cha- 
rity, the reception of a great number, and the providing 


them with every thing that can contribute to the conve- 
nience and pleaſure of the penſioners, 


Chelſea- 


ful. 


CHE | _— 


Chelſea- Hoſpital is particularly remarkable for its pro- 
per ſubordination of parts, which is very apparent in the 
north front. The middle is very principal, and the 
tranſition thence to the extremities is eaſy and delight- 


The expence of erecting it is computed to amount to 


150, oool. and the extent of the ground is above 40 acres. 


In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accomo- 
dations for above 400 men; and there are beſides in the 


other buildings, a conſiderable number of apartments 
for officers and ſervants. | | 
The penſioners conſiſt of ſuperannuated veterans, who | 


have been atleaſt twenty years in the army; or of thoſe 


ſoldiers who are diſabled in the ſervice. They wear red 


coats lined with blue, and are provided with all other 
clothes, diet, waſhing and lodging. The Governor 
has 50o/. a year; the Lieutenant Governor 2501. and the 
Major 1 507. Thirty. ſix officers are allowed 6d. a day; 


thirty-four light- horſemen, and thirty ſerjeants have 15. 


a week each; forty-eight corporals and drums have Tod. 
a week ; and three hundred and thirty-ſix pn men 


are each allowed 82. = Week 


2411 ca Tn 


This hoſpital is unqueſtionably a noble monument of 


national gratitude and humanity. It has been ſuggeſted, 
however, if there were no ſuch local eſtabliſhment, the 
ſaving of the vaſt expences incurred by it, would enable 


government to make a much more comfortable proviſion 


for all our brave veterans. as out- penſioners; who, in 
that caſe, inſtead of being collected in an hoſpital, far 
from the tender ties of father, ſon, and brother, 
might more happily ſpend the evening of es in the cot- 
tages of their families. 


CHELSEA WATERWORKS are ſituated near Bucking- 8 


ham- gate, St. James's Park, incorporated 1722, have a 
common ſeal. Theſe works are divided into 2000 ſhares. 

CHESH UNT, about fourteen miles from London, 
near the river Lea, in Hertfordſhire, is thought by ſome 
to be the Durolitum of Antoninus, which he places fif- 


teen miles from London, and which ſtands near the mi- 


litary way, called Ermin-ſtreet. In Kilſmore- field, to the 


welt, are the remains of a camp, where an oblong forti- 
hcation 
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fſcation i is yet remaining, and a rampart and ditch are 
very viſible for above 100 yards. 

Here Richard Cromwell, the Protector, ſpent many 
years of a venerable old age; a ſtriking leſſon, how much 
_ obſcurity and peace are to be preferred to all the fplendid 
* infelicities of guilty ambition. He firſt reſided here in 
1680, ina houſe near the church, and here he died in 


1712, in his 86th year; enjoying a good ftate of health I 


to the laſt, and ſo hale and hearty, that at fourſcore ye 


would gallop his horſe for many miles together. 


CHzsrTERFIELD-HoUusE in May- fair, is an elegant 
ſtructure, with beautiful ſtone colonnades leading from 
the wings to the houſe; and has a beautiful view of 


Huyde- park. 


1 


CHICOCWEIIL, a village in Effex, ten miles from Fade 
don, on the road to Ongar, Here is a free-ſchool en- 
dowed by Abp. Harſnett, who had been vicar of this 
place : he was baries 1 in the church, and his grave: ſtone 
Was adorned with his figure in braſs, as large as the life, 
- dreffed in his robes, with his mitre / rand croſier. This, 
for the better preſervation of it, has lately been erected 
upon a pedeſtal in the chancel, by a very curious anti- 
quary, and the figure being finely _— is an orna- 
ment to the church. 

CHINGFORD, a village in Eſſex, near Woodford, ſo 
agreeably ſituated for retirement, that the remoteſt diſ- 
tance from the metropolis can hardly exceed it, The 
church, which was erected in the reign of Richard II. is 
a neat little building. 
& CHIROGRAPHER'S OyFIcE is in Middle Temple 
ane. 

CHISLEHURST, a town near Bromley, in Kent, 
where the family of the Walſinghams refided for ſeveral 
generations, and are interred in the church. Here Mr. 
Camden compoſed the principal part of his Annals of 
55 Elizabeth. Lord Camden hath a ſeat at this 
Place. | 
Curswick, in Middleſex, muse on he 8 on 


the ſouth-weſt fide of Hammerſmith.” Here are two 1 4 


noxs, one belonging to the Prebendary of Chiſwick, in 
St. Fan S dra, and the other called the Dean's ma- 
nor, 
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nor, from its belonging to me Des and Chapter of St. 


Paul's. The church of this village is remarkable for the 
burial-place of the celebrated Mr. Hogarth, to whoſe 
memory a monument is erected ; and another to the me- 


mory of the late Mr. Holland, the tragedian. In this 


village there is a charity ſchool, and it is adorned with 
ſeveral elegant ſeats, as the Farl of Shrewſbury's, the 


Earl of Grantham's, now Col: Elliott's, the late lord + 


Wilmington's, &c. But the moſt remarkable of its kind 


is the late Earl of Burlington's, now the property of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, which- was a plain, commodious 
building, with good offices about it; but a part of the 
old edifice being ſome years ago deſtroyed by fire, his 
| Lordſhip erected near it a beautiful villa, which for ele- 


gance of taſte, ſurpaſſes every thing of its kind in Eng- 
land. The court in the front, which is of a proportion- 


able ſize with the building, is gravelled, and conſtantly 
kept very neat, On each fide are yew hedges in pannels, 
with Termini placed at a proper diſtance ; and in the 
front of theſe hedges are two rows of cedars of Libanus, 


which, at a ſmall diſtance, have a fine effect, the dark 
ſhade of theſe ſolemn .ever-greens affording a plealing 


contraſt to the whiteneſs of the elegant building that appears 
between them, the view of which from the road n 
vou in a moſt agreeable manner. 


The aſcent to the houſe is by a 5 flight of ſteps, on 
one fide of which is the ſtatue of Palladio, and on the 


other fide that of Inigo Jones. The portico is-ſupported 
by ſix fine fluted columns of the Corinthian order, with 


a pedimeat very elegant ; and the cornice, frize, and ar- 
chitrave, are as rich as poflible. This magnificent front 
ſtrikes all who behold 1t with an uncommon pleaſure and 
ſurpriſe. | 

The octogonal ſaloon finiſhing at top in a 4 


| through which it is enlightened, is alfo very elegant, 


The other rooms are extremely beautiful, and are finely” 


furniſhed with pictures of the great maſters ; an account 


of which is here annexed. It were to be withed this 
houſe had been' built on a larger ſcale, that the grandeur 
might have 1 the elegance. 
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Though the other from towards the EO is « plainer, 


yet it is in a very bold, noble, and maſterly ſtile, and has 


at the ſame time a pleaſing ſimplicity, as . alſo the 


ſide front, towards the ſerpentine. river, which is 0 


from the two athers. The inſide of this ſtructure 
| finiſhed with the utmoſt elegance; the ceilings are Bok 
giltand painted, and the rooms adorned with ſome of the 
beſt pictures in Europe. In the gardens, which are very 
beautiful, the viſtas are terminated by a temple, obeliſk, 
or ſome ſuch ornament, which produce a moſt agreeable 
effect. 

The gardens are laid out in the fineſt . : on deſcend- 
ing from the back part of the houſe, you enter a verdant 


lawn, planted with clumps of evergreens, between which | 


are two rows of large ſtone vaſes, At the ends next the 
houſe are two wolves in ſtone, done by the celebrated 


Scheemaker, the ſtatuary ; at the farther end are two large 
lions, and the view is terminated by three fine antique 


ſtatues, dug up in Adrian's garden at Rome, with ſtone 
ſeats between them, and behind a cloſe des of ever- 
8 | * 

On turning to the houſe on the righ hand, an open 
grove of foreſt-trees affords a view of the orangery, which 
is feen as perfectly as if the trees were planted en the 
lawn; and when the orange trees are in flower, their 


fragrance is diffuſed over the whole lawn to the houſe. 


Theſe are ſeparated from the lawn by a foſſe, to ſecure 
them from being injured by the perſons admitted to walk 
in the garden. 

On leaving the houſe, to the left, an eaſy lope, covered 
with ſhort graſs, leads down to the ſerpentine river, on 
the ſide whereof are clumps of ever-greens, with agree- 
able breaks, between which the water is ſeen ; and at tlic 
farther end is an opening into an incloſure, where are 


a Roman temple, and an obeliſk, with eraſs flopes, © and 


in the middle a circular piece of water. 

From hence. you are led to the Wilderneſs, og 
neh are three ſtrait avenues terminated by three differ 
ent edifices; and within the quarters are ſerpentine walks, 
through which you my ramble near a mile in the ſhade. 
On each fide the ſerpentine river are verdant walks, which 
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is ſprightly at leaſt, if not abſolutely juſt, 


pavilion for a ſolffitial gala. 
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accompany the river in all its turnings. On the right 


hand of this river is a building that is the exact model of 


the portico of the church of Covent Garden; ; on the left 

is a Wildernels, laid out in regular walks; and in the 

middle is a palladium wooden bridge over the water. 
With the earth dug from the bed of this river his 


Lordſhip raiſed a terrace, that affords a proſpect of the 
adjacent country; which when the tide is up, is greatly 


enlivened by the. view of the boats and barges paſling 
along the river Thames. 


This celebrated villa, however, has not eſcaped from 


the cenſure of the connoiſſeurs; and one critic, in parti- 
cular, has lately expreſſed his opinion, in a manner that 
« Chiſwick,” 
ſays he, „remains unaltered, and. indeed unalterable, 
unleſs the multiplication of ſmall parts could be ex rep 
for ſame more ſingle and great. That the building is 

pretty, and full of contrivance, is indiſputable ; but what 
hindered its being habitable alſo? At preſent it is but a 
It might, with no diminu- 
tion in the diſplay of architecture, have been a dwelling- 
houſe fitted for all ſeaſons. Yet to ſhew that there is an 


idiom, as it were, in building, or a ſympathetic ſomething 
in taſte, this foreign bauble of a babyhouſe, which Lord 


Burlington borrowed from abroad, was particularly grati- 
fying to the Duke of Milan, and all the foreigners in his 


ſuite. When they went over it laſt year, they gave it the 


preferance over every place they had ſeen in England. 
Yet this leaves the bon-mot of Lady Hervey.not dimi- 
niſhed in any of its force. When this villa was firſt 
ſhewn, ſhe neatly ſaid, She did not know what to make 
of it—it was too ſmall to live in—too large to hang to a 


watch!“ In the apartments are a large collection of 
eſteemed paintings, by the firſt artiſts. 


CHOLMONDLEY'S ALMSHOUSES } is in Church Entry, 


Black friars. 
CHRIST's 1 is near Newgate-ſtreet, and 


was a religious foundation of the Grey Fri riars, or Men- 
dicants, of the order of St. Francis, founded by John 
Ewin, mercer, about the year 1225. The church, which 


was deſtroyed by the fire! in 1666, was reckoned one of 
the 
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the molt ſuperb of the conventual: and toſc by the con- 
tributions of the opulent devout. No order of monks 
ſeem to have the powers of perſuaſion equal to thoſe poor 
friars. They raiſed vaſi ſums for their buildings among 
the rich: and few of their admirers, when they came to 
die, who did not conſole themſelves with the thoughts of 
lying within their expiating walls; and if they were par- 
ticularly wicked, thought themſelves ſecure againlt the 


aſſault of the devil, if their corpſe was wrapped. in the 
habit and cow] of a friar. 


Multitudes therefore of all ranks were crowded in this 
holy ground. It boaſts of receiving four queens; Mar- 


garet, and Iſabella; Joan, daughter to Edward 11. and 
wife of Edward Bruce, king of Scotland; and, to make 
the fourth, Iſabella, wife of William Warren, titular 


queen of Man, is named. Of theſe, Iſabella, whom 


Gray ſo ſtrongly ſtigmatizes, 


She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear'ſt the bowels of thy mangled: mate, 


with Wonderful hypocriſy, was buried with the heart of 
her murdered huſband on her breaſt.” 


Here alfo reſt Beatrix, daughter of Henry III. and 


ducheſs of Bretagny. Iſabella, daughter of Edward TER 
and wife of Ingelram de Courcy, created Earl of Bedford. 
John Haſtings, carl of Pembroke, flain in Woodſtoke- 
park, at a Chriſtmas feſtivity, in 1389. | 

John Due de Bourbon, one of the noble pri iſoners taken 
at the battle of Azincourt, after eightheen years impriſon- 


ment, in 1443, here found a tomb. Many other illuſ- 


trious perſons were alſo depoſited here. 


It was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. and endowed by 


Edward VI. for the ſupport and education of citizens 


children, in 1552, to which Charles II. liberally contri- 
buted a mathematical ſchool. This charity is ſo exten- 
ſive, that there are ſometimes above 1000 children ſup- 


orted here at a time. The youngeſt are ſent to Ware and 


Hertford, where are ſchools adapted for them. "The edi- 
fice is concealed by the contiguous houſes, and cannot be 
ſeen entire. It is ſpacious, and, though built in the old 
manner, is not ill contrived, The Principal * 
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form the four ſides of a lacge area, 5 pate co 
round it. - Theſe have Gothic arches and the walls are 
ſopported by abutments. The front of the building is 
more modern, and has Doric pilaſters, ſupported by pe- 

deſtals. The ancient part of the building is the old 
Cloiſter, which was a part of the Priory, and ſerves both 
for a thoroughfare and place of recreation for the boys, 
eſpecially in wet weather. The inner diſtribution of the 
apartments is very good. There is a ſpacious hall in 
which the boys ſup as well as dine. 

In this hall is a fine picture of Charles IT. in his robes, 
with a great flowing black wig. At a diſtance is a ſea 
view with ſhipping: and about him a globe, ſphere, 
teleſcope, &c. It was painted by Lely, in 1662. Here 
is a very long picture of King James II. amidſt his 
courtiers, receiving the preſident of this hoſpital, ſeve- 
ral of the governors, and numbers of the children, all 
kneeling ; one of the governors with a grey head, and 
ſome of the heads of the children, are admirably painted. 
Chancellor Jefferies is ſtanding by the king. This was 
painted by Verrio, who has placed himſelf in the piece, 

in a long wig. | : 

I The founder is repreſented in e picture, ſitting, 
and giving the charter to the governors, who are in their 
red gowns, kneeling ; the boys and girls are ranged in 
two rows; a biſhop, poſſibly Ridley, is in the piece. If 
this was the work of Helbien, it has certainly been much 
injured by repair. 

In the court-room is a three-quarters length of Ed- 
ward, a molt beautiful portrait, indiſputably by the hand 

"Of that great painter. The figure is moſt richly drefts 
| with one of his hands upon a dagger. 

In this room are the portraits of two perſons of un- 
common merit. The firſt is of Sir Wolſton Dixie, 
lord mayor in 1585. He is repreſented in a red gown 
furred, a rich chain, and with a c beard; The 
date on his portrait is 1593. 

The ſecond is dame Mary Ramſay, wife of Sir Tho- 
mas Ramſay, lord mayor in 1577; ſhe greatly ſurpaſſed 
Sir . in her charitable deeds, 
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Here alſo is a fine piece of the Pool of Bethſeda, hich : 
is very large, painted in a maſterly ſtile by Mr. Hogarth. 

There are eight wards for the children's beds, and ano- 
ther for the ſick. The girls are ſeparate. The ſupport of 
the hoſpital amounts. to 12,000/. per annum. There are 


ſeveral ſtatues about this building, that of king Edward 
VI. over the entrance near the church of Chriſtchurch ; 

one of Charles II. in his royal robes, over the entrance 
in Grey Friars ; one of Sir John Moore, in a nich in the 


front of the writing-ſchool, which he founded in that part 2 
called the Town Ditch ; where alſo are now e 
lome additional buildings. | | 


Many able mathematicians and ſeamen have ſprung 
from this inſtitution. In 1789, one hundred and ſixty 
eight were apprenticed out; of which nine were from the 


laſt- mentioned inſtimtion. At London and at Hertford 


are nine hundred and eighty two children. 
CHURCHEs in and near London are as follows: vz. 
Sr. AL BAx's in Wood-ſtreet, built in 1685, to which 


is united St. Olave, in Silver-ſtreet, never rebuilt 3 contains 


259 houſes. 


ALLHALLOWS, Barking, built 1650, in Barking-alley, 
near Great Tower-ſtrect ; ; contains 341 houſes. 


ALLHALLOwS, Bread-ſtreet, built in 1684, at the 


corner of Watling-ſtreet, in Bread- ſtreet, to which St. 5 
John's the 8 is united, never rebuilt; contains 


138 houſes. 
ALLHALLOWS THE GxkAr, bullt in 1683, in 


Thames: ſtreet, near the Steel-yard, to which Allhallows 
the Leſs is united, never rebuilt; contains 255 houſes. 
FLLHALLOWS, Lombard- ſtreet, built in 1694, has 120 


houſes. . 

ALLHALLOWS, London- wall, built * near Beth- 
lem Hoſpital, contains 288 houſes. 

ALLHALLOWS, Staining, in Mark-lane, near Tower- 


| ſtreet, built 1670, contains 132 houſes. 


ST. ALPHAGE, London-wall, near Aldermanbury, 


built 1780, contains 192 houſes. 


ST. ANDREW's, Holborn-hill, built 1657, contains 
3291 houſes, to which the liberties of _. Holborn and 

Saffron-hill are united. 
ST. AN- 
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St. Kiſdin EW, Undelthate, is at the corner f St. Mary 
Ake, in Leadenhall- {treet, Tully 1532, contains 210 
houſes: 

St. ANDREW Wanne on St. Andrew 's hill; Pud- i 
diedock, built 1670, to which St. Anne' S, Blackfriars,” 1s 
united, contains 586 houſes. x 

| St. ANN Es, Alderſgate, is in Maiden. 1 St. Mar- 
tin's le Grand, built 1686, to which df Jour ANANDA is 
united, contains 238 houſes, 


St. ANNE, 1n Macclesheld-fireot, near Solch © contains 
1300 houſes. 


St. ANNE's, at Limehouſe, built 1702, contains s 2300 
houſes. SS —_— 
St. ANTHONY, or St. Anois is at 4his corner af! 

_ Sythe's-lane in Watling-ſtreet, built 1682, to which is 
united St. John Baptiſt, contains 161 houſes. 


St. AUGUSTINE, or St. AUSTIN, isin Watling-ſtreet. | 
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near the Old Change, built 1692, to which St. Faith's is ll 
united, contains 308 houſes. _ - 
St. BarrroLttMEw, is in St. Bartholemew-lane, at | 
ts. g of the Royal e IN. £ built 4670 contains 124. 
ouſes. 
St. BARTHOLEMEW THE Gates) near Duke-ſtreet, 
Weſt Smithfield; built 1410, contains 324 houſes. ©! 
St. BazroLnnMtw THE LESS, near Bartholemew's 
_ Hoſpital, contains 143 houſes. 
St. BEN EDIT, or St. BENNET FINK, is in Tiireatd- 
needle- ſtreet, built 1673, contains 196 houſees. 
St. BENEDIC T. or St. BENNET-GRAS, is in Grace- 
| church-ſtreet,: built, 1685, to which St. Leonard in Eaſt 
Cheap is united, contains 105 houſes. f 
St. BENNE T's, Paul's Wharf, is at the corner of” Ben- 
net's-hill, in Thames-ſtreet, built 1683, to which is united: 
St. Peter, Paul's Wharf, contains 19 houſes. 
St. BoToLPH, Alderſgate, at the corner of Little 
Britzig rebuilt 1787, to which is united the Liberty os 
| Glaſs-houſe, contains 860 houſes. as = 


St, BorolPR, Aldgate, is in che High-ſtreet, repaired” | 
1621, contains 2670) houſes. 


St. Boro LEH, Biſhopigate, built 1725, contains 1809] 
houſes. | 
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Bap E EWE LI. 4 CINCT, near Blackſriars- bridge, built 


1668, contains 96 houſes. 
St. BripGerT, alias St. BRIDE's, in Bride-lane, near 


Fleet-ſtreet, built 1698, contains I 500 houſes. 


CHRIST CHURCH is near Newgate-ſtreet, built 1687, 


to which! is united St. Leonard in Foſter-lane, contains 528 


- houſes... 


CHRIST CHURCH i in Surry, built 1727, contains I 200 


houſes. 5 


On RIS T CHURCH in Spitalfields, built 1 723, contains 


| 2500 houles. 


St. CLEMENT'S, Eaſt-Cheap, i is in St. Clement” s- lane, 


Canon-ſtreet, to which is united St. Martin' 8 Ongar, con- 


tains 1 05 139 houſes. 
LEMENT'S Danes, in the Stand, near Eſſex- 


Fa wy built 1682, contains 1750 houſes. 


St. DroNnis, Back Church, is in Fenchurch-ſtreet, was 
built 1674, and contains, 122, houſes, 

St. DuxsTAN's in the Ealt, is on St. Dunſtan's-hill, 
Ehames-ſtreet, near Billingſgate, was built 1.668, and con- 


tas 322 houſes. 
St. DunsTAN's in the Weſt, is in Fleet-ſtreet, near 


Temple-bar, built before 1421; the Liberty of the Rolls 
is united to it, and it contains 762 houſes. b 
St. Duxsran' % at Stepney, built 1228, contains 6000 


houſes. 


St. EpmunD Tas Kine, is in Lombard-ſtreet, op- 
polite St. Clement's- lane, built 1690, to which St. Nicho- 


las Acons is united, and it contains 162 houſes. 
St. ETHELBURGA, in Bene e, built 161 2, 


contains 120 houſes. 

St. GEORGE, Botolph-lane, built in 1674, to which 
is united St. Botolph, Billingſgate, and contains 104 
houſes. 

St. GrorGE in the Eat, Ratcliff Highway,byilt I 729, 


"engine 2500 houſes. 
St. GroORGE THE MaRTYR, in Queen's-ſquare, 


Bloomſbury, built 1705, contains 836 houſes. 
St. GEORGE's, Bloomſbury, built 17317, contains 1200 
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| £800 houſes, 
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St, GeoRGE's, Hanoyer-ſquare, built 1912, containg 
| 4.700 houſes, 

St. GEORGE's, on St. Mar 1 's-hill, in the Borough, 
built 1736, contains 1550 houſes. _ 
St. GiILES's near Cripplegate, built about 1 546, and 
contains 4905 houſes, to which belonged St. Luke Old, 
ſtreet. -In this church was Milton buried. ' 

St. GIL Es's in the Fields, near Broad St. Giles's, 
built 1730, contains 2356 houſes. In this church 
was buried the unfortunate Theodore king of Cor- | 
ſica. | 

St. HELEN; is in Great St. Helen” court, Bimopſ- 
gate-ſtreet, contains 138 houſes. 8 

St. JaMes's, in Clerkenwell, built 1791 „ contains 
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St. JAMEsS's, Duke s- place, is near Aldgate, built 1 in 
1662, contains 18 5 houſes. 


St. James's, on Garlick-hill, near Thames-ſtreet, 


built 1676, and contains 137 houſes. „ b 1 
St. IAMEs's, Piccadilly, uilt 1684, contains 4000 * ll 
houſes. 1 
St. JOHN, near Fair-ſtreet, in the Borough, built 1732s 5 


contains 1300 houſes. 

St. JokN, at Hackney, built 1791, contains 3000, 

St. JOHN THE Barrisr, in the Savoy, built 1500, 
contains 76 houſes. 

St. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, Millbank, Weſteainſer 
| built 1721, contains, 1600 houſes. 

St. Joun's, Wapping, built 1790, contains 2500. 

St. KATHARINE. by the Tower, built 1140, contains 
I000 houſes. : 
St. KATHARINE, or CATHARINE CoLeManN, near the 
end of Mark-lane, Fenchurch-ſtreet, contains, 203 houſes. 

St. KATHARINE, or CATHARINE Cree, near the 
eaſt end of Leadenhall-ſtreet, built in 16305 contains 
318 houſes. 

St. LEONARD, Shoreditch, built 1735, contains 4909. 
houſes. 

St. LAWRENCE, Jewry, on the north ſide of Cateaton- 
ſtreet, built 1677, to which St. Mary Magdalen, in Milk- 
freer, i is united, and contains 263 houſes, 
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© It. Lpxr, in Old. let, bullt 1735. contains 3500 


FLIES: 


Lt. „ on the 1 eaſt corner. of London- 


bridge, built 1676, to which St. Margaret's, on New- 
Fi ſh-ſtreet, 1s united, and contains 188 houſes. 


St. MaxGaRET's, on the north fide of Lothbury, 


built 1687, to which St. Chriſtopher's, in Threadneedle- 


ſtreet i is united, contains 250 houſes.. 
{It} Marcager PATTENS is in Rood- ne, at the 
corner of Little Tower-ſtreet, built 1687, to which 


. Gabriel is united, contains 124 houſes. 


St, MARTIN, on Ludgate-hill built 1684, contains 


| 188 houſes, . 


t. MARTIN, Out wich, on the ſouth caſt angle: of 


Iineadherdle-trect, contains 51 houſes. 


St. MARTIN IN THE FlELDsS is in St. Martin' :-lane, 


near Charing, croſs, built 1726, contains 5550 houſes. 


St. Mary 8, at Lambeth, built 11 155 contains 2000 


| Hou ſes. 


St. MAR, at Wine contains s 1600 books: 
St. Mary's, at Rotherhithe, or Redriff, built 1739» 


contains 1780 houſes. 


St. Mary is on the "HR of Ibeirch⸗ lane, | 


N 1686, to which St. Lawrence Pountney is. united, 


contains 200... -- 
St. Mary is in . Aldermanbury, built 1677 , 


contains I 36 houſes. 

St. MARY ALDERMARY, in 3 near Watling- 
ſtreet, built 1670, to which is united St. Thomas the 
Apoſtle, contains 216 houſes. 

St. MARY-LE-Bow is near Bow. lane, in Cheapſide, 
built 1670, to which Allhallows i in Honey-lane 1 is united, 
contains I63 houſes. __ 

St. MARY is on the =. fide of St, Mary-hill, built 
16 1, to Which St. Andrew Hubbard i is united, contains 

houſes. 

T Se MaRy-LE-STRAND is oppoſite Somerſet-place in 
the Strand, contains 550 houſes. 

St Mazr's at Achse built t, contains 3000 
| houſes. 
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St. Mary's, at Whitechapel, built 1673, contains 


4000 houſes. 5 AH. 


St. MARY-LE- Bowns, built 12805 contains 60e 
houſes. 

St. Mary MacbaLEN is in Barnaby- ſtreet, in the 
Borough, built 1680, contains 2300. 

St. MARY MAG DALEN is in Knight-rider-ſtreet, 
built 168 5, to whichis uhiced St. Gregory. and contains 
410 houſes. - 

St. Many en is oppoſite Broken- iet. 
Thames- ſtreet, built 1695, to-which St. Mounts 

haw 1 is united, contains 157 houſes. | 

St. Mary Wootxortn, is at the corner of Sterile 

lai Lombard-ſtreet, built 1667, to which St. Mary 

Woolchurch is united, contains 157. 

St. MaTTHEw, in Friday: ſtreet, built 10701 to 
which St. Peter's Cheap is unitèd, contains 116 houſes, 

St, MATTHEW, at Bethnall-green, the corner of — wg 
ſtreet, built 1740, contains 3300 houſes. ; 


St. MicHatL BassISHAW. is in Baſinghall-ſtreet, 


built 1679, contains 143 houſes. 

St. MicnAtL Cornhill, is in St. Michael's-alley, 

built 1672, contains 130 houſes. ; 

= MichAkL, Crooked. lane, built 1688, contains 
houſes. 


St. M1cHnaer, Queenhithe, the corner of Trinity 8 


lane, in Thames: ſtreet, built 1676, to which is united 
Trinity the Leſs, arid; contains 228 houſes. 

St. MienAEL Roval is on College-hill, built 1694. 
ſ which St: Martin' s Vintry is united, contains 199 hou- 
es. 

St. MicHAkL, 'Wieod-irces] built 1670, to Which 
St. Mary Staining is united, contains 1.36 houſes. 

St. MiLDRED, in Bread- Rreet, built 1683, to which 
St. Margaret Moſes is united, contains 102 houſes. 
St. Mir.prED in the Poultry, built 1676, which has 
St. Mary Cole united to it, contains 210 houſes. - 

St. NicnoLas, Cole-abbey is in Old Fiſh-ſtreet; 
built 1677,-to which St, Nicholas Olave is united, has 
108 houſes. 
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NoxTon Fa LGATE is extra- parochial, and belongs to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, and contains 263 
houſes. 
St. Oravs, in Tooley-ſtreet, Borough, built 2789» 
contains 3400 houfes. | 

OLD ARTILLERY GROUND is extra- ee be- 
longs to the Tower of London, contains 202 houſes. 

St. Orave, in Hart-ſtreet, Crutched-friars, contains : 

207 nouſes. 

St. OLAVeE, in the Old Jewry, near the Poultry, built 
1657 73, to which St. Martin's, e a is united, 
Contains 101 houſes. 

St. PAUL's, in Covent-garden, built 1641, contains 

650 houſes. 

St. Pax CR Ass in the Fields, contains 4700 houſes. 

St. Paur's, Shadwell, built 1656, contains 2500 houſes. 

St. PETER, 1 in the Tower, built 13555 contains 187 
5 Hovies: 

St. PeTzR in-Cornhill, Þuilt 1670, contains 290 houſes, 

St. PETeR-LE-PooR, rebuilt 1791, has 141 houſes. 

St. STEPHEN'S in Coleman-ſtreet, built 1676, contains 
46 1 houſes. 

St. STErHEN's, Wallbrook, built 1675, to which is 
united St. Bennet Sherehog, contains 111 houſes. 
St. SwiTHEN, in St. Swithen 's-lane, Canon-ſtreet, 

built 1679, to which St. Mary Borhow is united, con- 
tains 147 houſes 

St. SEPULCHRE, on Snow-hill, built 1670, contains 
19 Oo houſes. 

St. SAVIOUR'S, in the Borough, built 1106, contains 

25 54 houſes. 

. TEMPLE'CHURCH, built 1158, contains 125 houſes. 

St. Tmomas' „ in the Borough, built 1213, contains 
250 houſes. 

LI RINTTY, i in the Little Mines built 1706, contains 

229 houſes. 

St. VeEDasT is in Foller dana, Cheapſide, built 1697, to 
- wwhich-is united St. Michael Quern, contains 210 houſes. 
Wurrx FIA Rs is extra- parochial, between the ſouth 
ide of Fleet- ſtreet and Temple- bar, contains 21g houſes. 

In all 117 churches, with 150 pariſhes, excluſive of 

the cathedral of St. Paul, and the * 8 church 
| at 


. — 
at ae with the chapels and meeting-houſes of 
every denomination, that have been enumerated under 
the head of Chapels. | 


CitTy-LyYING- 1n-HOSPITAL i is at the ſouth-eaſt end 


of the City-road, next Old-ſtreet. 


ha. 

CTArkAM, a village three miles from London. It 
ſurrounds an extenſive common, from many parts where- 
of there are beautiful views of the Thames, with Lon- 
don, and the country beyond it. The old pariſh church, 
a mean edifice, without a ſteeple has been lately repaired; 
but divine ſervice is now performed in it only at tones. 
an elegant new church has been built, for the better ac- 


commodation of the numerous gentry, whoſe houſes en- 


viron every part of the common. r. Thornton's orna- 


mented park, in particular, is worthy of obſervation, It 


conſiſts of a varied lawn, well ſcattered with ſingle trees, 
and ſome clumps, and ſo incloſed with wood, as to be 
perfectly rural, though fo near London. A-gravel walk 
runs-round- the whole, and encompaſſes ſevera meadows, 
to the extent of more than two miles. It is in molt pla- 
ces ſhaded thickly with wood, and on one ſide very well 
broken with venerable oaks, &c. Almoſtin front of the 
houſe it leads to a Gothic bench that is light and plea- 
ſing. At each end it terminates in a beautiful rubber 
that joins the houſe, A ſmall river runs through it, 
gently bounded by riſing hillocks, and ſmooth green 


flopes, very well varied, and ſpotted with ſhrubs and 


trees in a judicious manner. The bends of the water are 


natural, and the union with the lawn and wood well ima- 


gined. To the right it ſeems loſt in the retiring grove. 


The rock-work grotto 1s (the lantern excepted) extremely 
Well executed; but in a ſtyle too wild for a gentle ſtream, | 
and-a ſmooth ſhaven lawn ſpotted with ſhrubs : it requires 
a romantic ſituation on the banks of a rapid ſtream, tumb- 


ling over broken fragments, 
CLAPTON, a village e to Hackney, is a ham- 
let of that pariſh. 
CLAREMONT, in. the pariſh Fe: Eſher, in Surry, 16 
miles from London, was the ſeat of the late Duke of 


N | Newcaſtle. 


CITY SOLICITORS OFFICE 1s at Guildhall, Cheap- l 
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| Newcaſtle. The late Lord Clive purchaſed this place 
for leſs than half the ſum it had coſt the Duke. Although 
the houſe was large, and had been the ſplendid ſcene of 


miniſterial hoſpitality, it was an awkward building, in a 
bad ſituation. Its new and celebrated owner, therefore, 


pulled the whole of this down, and erected a moſt elegant 


villa ina much better ſituation. The park in which it Is ſi- 


tuated is diſtinguiſhed by its noble woods, lawns, walks, 
mounts, proſpects, &c. The ſummer-houſe, called the Bel- 


vedere, on a mount near the houſe, on that ſide of the park 


next Efher, affords a very beautiful and extenſive view of 


the country. This beautiful place was afterwards fold to 


Lord Galway, who did not long enjoy it, It was, in 1787, 
put up to public auction, and knocked down by Mr. 
Chriſtie at 18,000 guineas. All the dependencies, in- 


eluding the manor of Eſher, were put into four lots. 
The firſt, conſiſting of the houſe and gardens, was bought 


by John Dawes, ſq. M. P. for Haſtings, for 10,000 
ineas; and he ſold it, by private contract, to Lord | 

Delaal, who gave it to his ſon-in-law, the Earl of Tyr- 

connel. The other three lots were bought in. 
CreMenTS-INN is on the north fide of * 


| and; is one of the- Inas of e 


ty Cuz of the Ehlert Office i is in | Elm-court, in the 


Temple. 


N —— Crown Office is in Rolls-yard, Chancery- 


lane. 


— Dacquets for the King's-Bench is in the 
King's-bench office, in the Temple. 


— — Docquets for the Common Pleas is at the 


8 Prothonotories office, Lincoln's-inn. 
＋— Common Pleas is in Rolls-yard, Chan- 
: CELIAC: 
wn Habeas Corpus office” ditto. 

— Inrollmenis of fines and recoveries 1 is kept 
: | in the Inner-Temple. 


— — Furtes office, Chancery-lane. 


— Outlawris, at the Attorney General O 


_ Clerks. 
Crxxx of the | 


Symonds-inn, and near the Ning <= 
bench priſon . a 


— en Offce, in the Common-pleas, is 


at the Fleet-priſon. - 


— 5 — ig Office fo the King bench is in 


| Portugal- ſtreet. | 

 — King's Silver, in the Teinple. 33 | 
_ — Treaſury's Office, in the Inner-temple.  ! 
——— #arrants Office is in Serjeants-inny! 1 le 

ee 
Common Bail Office. 


 CLERGYMEN'sS Mos and Children, fee Conros 7 - 


RATION for. 
CLERKS, ſee Pariſh Cl 


CLERKENWEEL CHURCH, ſee We. James Clerkenwell. 


CLIFFORD's INN. One of the Inns of Chancery, is BY 


behind St. Dunſtan's Church, in Fleet-ſtreet. 


Cling Lib ENT YT COURT is kept on Bankſide, South=" 


wark, by the Biſhop of Wincheſter's ſteward. 
CLink PR1SON is in Clink-ftreet, in the Borough. 
CLOTHWORKERS Company's Halt is at the north end 
of Mincing-lane. This is one of the twelve principal 
city companies; they annualhy pay to their park e 


1400. c a -- 


CoacHMAK ERS HALL | is in Noble- g 


 CoarL EXCHANGE is in Tower: ſtreet, near to Billing. | 
gate. A neat ſtone building, much like the Corn EX | 


change, in Mark-lane 
 Coar MErERS OFFICE, in Thames-ſireet and Nor- 
thumberland-ſtreet. 


 Cockyir, oppoſite 8 part of the old pa- : 


lace of Whitehall, now converted to a connec 
and has ſeveral noble rooms and apartments. 


Corp Barz, in Cold Bath Fields, though now! diſuſed» 
has been eſteemed, is ſurrounded by a low wall, 5 00 


incloſes a ſmall neat garden, 
COLLEGE of Heralds is on St. Bennet's hill. 


— — Doctors Commons, for ſtudying the ein 
> law, weſt ſide of St. Paul's cathedral. * 
MS - "=P LLEGE / 
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en K of the Papers Office,” in the King bench, is in 


5s com - 
| CoLLEGE of Phyſicians, Warwick-lane, Newgate- 


T7 ſtreet. 
— — Greſham, for divinity and aſtronomy, 
Brſhopſgate-ſtreet. 


— ion, for improvement of the London 
_ clergy, London Wall. 

Comp-Nevis,i in the pariſh of Kingſton upon Thames, 
has a ſeat called Comb Houſe. Near the fite of-the pre- 
ſent ſtructure was, a few years ago, a venerable manſion, 
belonging to the great Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, 
who made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure in the civil wars 
between the red and white roſe. It was afterward in the 
family of the Harveys, with an ancient gentleman of 
which name King William III. would often go a hawk- 
ing, in the warren oppoſite the houſe. It is now the 
property of Earl Spencer. Here are ſome reſervoirs of 
water, conſtructed by Cardinal Wolſey, for the purpoſe 
of ſupplying his palace at Hampton Court. The water 
is conveyed under the Thames by pipes of a particular 
conſtruction, and is deemed very efficacious in caſes of 
the gravel. 

| Commissary os SurRy's Orricx is in Godliman- 
ſtreet, near St. Paul's. 

COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS, LAMPS, AND PAVE- 
MENT OFFICE, is in Guildhall-yard. 

Common Pr EAS Oprice is in the Inner Temple. 

- Commons, Hovss or, alſo called St. Stephen's Cha- 
pel, adjoins the ſouth-eaſt angle of Weſtminſter-hall, with 
which it has communication, It was appropriated to its 
prefent uſe by Edward VI. It is a ſpacious room, ſur- 
_ rounded on three ſides by a gallery, that is ſupported by 
ſlender iron pillars. From the middle of the ceiling hangs 


a. branch or Juſtre. At the upper end, the ſpeaker has a 


raiſed ſeat ; before it is a table, at which the clerk and af- 
ſiſtant ſit ; and on each ſide, as well below as in the 
galleries, the members are promiſcuouſy placed; but 
thoſe in miniſtry generally ſit on the lower range of ſeats, 
on the right hand of the ſpeaker. This houſe, as well 
as the Houſe of Lords, to which it has communication, 


by a long W matted, have ſeveral handſome apart- 
ments. | 


Couräxizs 
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ComPaNIEs of the: Citizens of London, and when 
WE mcorporated. e 


AroruECARIES, Blackfriars, 1606. - Armourers and 
Braziers, Coleman-ſtreet, 1423. — Bakers, Harp-lane, 
1307. — Barbers, Monk well-ſtreet, 1461. - Baſketmakers, 
no hall. —Blackſmiths, Lambeth-hill, 1603. —-Bowyers, 
no hall, 1620.—Brewers, Addle-ttreet, 1438.—Brick- 

layers, Leadenhall-ſtreet, 1568.—Butchers, - Pudding» 

lane, 1605.—Card-makers, no livery nor hall, 1629.— 
Carmen, no hall, 1606, —Carpenters, London-wall, 
134+ —Clock-makers, no hall, 1632.—Cloth- workers, 
Mincing-lane, 1482.—Coachmakers, Noble-ſtreet; 1677. 
—Comb-makers, no livery nor hall, 1636.—Cooks, no 
hall, 1480.—Coopers, Baſinghall-ſtreet, 1501.—Cord- 
_ wainers, Diſtaff-lane, 1410.—Curriers, Cripplegate, 
1367. —Cutlers, Cloak-lane, 1417.—Diltillers, no hall, 
I1638.—Drapers, Throgmorton-ſtreet, 1439. —Dyers, 
Dowgate-hill, 1472.—Embroiderers, Gutter-lane, 1591. 
Fan- makers, no livery nor hall, 1 
ro hall, 1673.—Felt-makers, no hall, 1576.— 
Fifkermen, no livery nor hall, 1678.—Fiſhmongers, 


Thames-ſtreet, 1536. — Fletchers, St. Mary-Axe.— _ ö 


Founders, Lothbury, 1614.— Frame-work-kniiters, Red- 
croſs-{treet, 1663.— Fruiterers, no hall, 16056. Garde- 
ners, no livery nor hall, 1616.—Girdlers, Baſinghall- 
ſtreet, 1449.—lafs-ſellers, no hall, 1664.—Glaziers, 
no hall, 1637.— lovers, Beech- lane, 1638.—Gold and 
Silver Wire-drawers, no livery nor hall, 1623. Gold- 
ſmiths, Foſter-lane, 1670. Grocers, Grocers- alley, 1345. 
—Gunſmiths, no livery nor hall, 1638.—Haberdaſhers, 
Maiden-lane, 1407.—Hatband-makers, no liyery nor 


hall, 1638.—Horners, no livery nor hall, 1638, —Inn- 


holders, Elbow-lane, 1515. — Joiners, Friars-lane, 


Thames-ſtreet, 1565. —Iromnongers, Fenchurch-ſtreet, - 
Leather-fellers, Little St. Helen's, 1442.—hong Bow-. 
ſtring makers, no livery nor hall. —Loriners, no hall, 
1712.—Maſons, Maſons-alley, Bafinghall-ftreet, 1677.— 
Mercers, Cheapfide.—Merchant-TFaylors, Threadneedle- 
ſtreet, 1466.— Muſicians, no hall, 1604. Needle makers, 
no hail, 1656.— Painter-ſtai ners, Little Trinity-lane, 
| OS | DS . 1582. 
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1582.—Pariſh Clerks, Silver-ſtreet, Wood-ſtreet, 1233. 
Patten- makers, no hall, 1670.—Paviours, no livery 
nor hall. —Pewterers, Lime-ſtreet, 1474.— Pin- makers, 
no livery nor hall, 1636.—Plaiſterers, Addle-hill, 1501. 
1E Plumbers, Dowgate- hill, 1611. Porters, no livery 
nor hall. — Poulterers, no hall, 1 504. —Sadlers, Cheapſide, 
2290. — alters, St, Swithin's-lane, 1558.—Scriveners, 
Noble-ſtreet, 1616.—Shipwrights, no livery nor hall, 
1605. —Silkmen, no livery. nor hall, 1631. —Silk-throw- 
ſters, no livery nor hall, 1630.—Skinners, Dowgate-hill, 
1327. —Soap-makers, no livery nor hall, 1638. Spec 
tacle-makers, no livery nor hall, 1630. Starch makers, 
no livery nor hall, 1622.—-Stationers, Ludgate-ſtreet, 
- I557.—Surgeons, Old Bailey, no livery, 1461. —Tallow- 
Chandlers, Dowgate-hill, 1463.— Tin Plate-workers, no 
hall, 1670. —Tobacco-pipe-makers, Philpot-lane, 1663. 
Turners, College-hill, 1604. —Tylers and Bricklayers, 
| Leadenhall, 1 568.—-Vintners, Thames-ſtreet,1437.— 
Upholders, Leadenhall-ſtreet, 1627. —Watermens, near 
London bridge. —Wax-chandlers, Maiden-lane, 148g.— 
Weavers, Baſinghall-ſtreet, 1169, —Whcel-wrights, no 
Iivery nor hall, 1670. —Woodmongers, no livery nor hall. 
— Woolmen, no livery nor hall. 5 TED 
ComPrTeERS are priſons for the confinement of all who 
are arreſted within the city and liberty ; one in the Poul- 
try, which belongs to the ſheriff of London, the other in 
 Wood-ftreet, but both are to be removed to a New Comp- 
ter, on the eaſt end of St. Sepulchre's church, in Giltſpur- 
ſtreet, a little north of Newgate priſon. 5 Tr Freed 
This well contrived building contains a great number 
of convenient, airy, and wholeſome apartments, with a 
good ſupply of water, &c. In the front are apartments 
for the keeper, &c. | „ . 
- ConsCIENCE, Cours or, or Courts of Requeſts, 
for ſmall debts, are held at Guildhall, for the city of 
London; at St. Margaret's-hill for the borough of South- 
 wWwark ; and for the city and hberties of Weſtminſter, and 
the ſuburbs, in the county Middleſex, in Caſftle-ſtreet, 
near Leiceſter-ſquare ; Vine-ſtreet, Piccadilly; Fullwood's 
9 - Rents, Holborn ; Red-lion-ſtreet, Whitechapel ; Guild- 
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Cooks Cow MPANY 8 in Alderſgate-ſtreet. | 

CooPERSs Comeany HALL is in Baſinghall-ſtreet. 
_ Correp-HaLr, the ſeat of John Conyers, Eſq; in 
Eſſex, between Epping and the foreſt. The houſe is not 
very. large, but is a perfect model ors convenient and com- 
fortable architecture. | > 

CorezR OFFICE for Engliſh copper, is in Buſh-lane. $05 

— — for Welth copper, is in N 

| „ 

Co ApWixkRs, or Shoe- makers Hall, is in Great 
Diſtaff-lane. 

Corn Exchaxc is a handſome building in Mark- 
lane, which is entered by a flight of ſteps to a range 
of Doric columns, between which are iron rails. Theſe 
columns ſupport a plain building two ſtories high, ſur- 
rounding a ſmall ſquare, and ſupported by a colonnade. 
The ſpace around, within the colonnade, is very broad, 
with ſaſh windows on the top, to give light to the corn- 
factors to tranſact their buſineſs, which they do by mall 
ſamples to a conſiderable amount. 
CorrrRELLI's ALMSHOUSE I is ſituated i in Chapel-yard,” 
' _Hog-lane, Soho. | 
CoursDon, a village in Surry, near Croydon, Which 
anciently belonged to the abbey of Chertſey. i 

Covent GARDEN, which formerly belonged to a diſ- 
ſolved convent, was granted in 1552 to the Earl of Bedford, 
and is now the largeſt herb and fruit market in the metropolis; 
and had it been built agreeable to the plan deſigned for it, 
would, without diſpute, have been one of the fineſt ſquares 
in Euro e. The piazza, as far as remains of it, 1s grand 
and noble, and the ſuperſtructure it ſupports is light and 
elegant. In the middle is a handſome column, ſupporting | 
four ſun-dials, and on the weſt the church of St. Paul's, 
erected as was deſigned, the ſquare by Inigo Jones, and 
eſteemed by the beſt judges, one of the moſt ſimple, and 
at the ſame time moſt perfect pieces of architecture that 
the art of man can produce. The market in the middle 
of the ſquare may be a matter of much profit to the pro— 
prietor, but, in the judgment of men of taſte, it is a great 
nuiſance, with reſpect to the beauty and regularity of the 
A In the north-eaſt corner of the —__ is 1 RE 

Ou: A 
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Covent Garden Theatre, which has no front to the ſquare, 
but within is ſplendid and magnificent, and is larger than 
the other theatres, except the Opera-houſe. The roof 
has lately been raiſed ſo high that the people in the back 
ſeats of the ſhilling gallery have a good view of the ſtage. 
The {ide boxes extend upon the ſtage as far as where the 
ſtage doors formerly were ; they are conſiderably elevated, 
and are far better conſtructed for the purpoſe of ſeeing 
than formerly, White Corinthian pillars, with gilt flut- . 
ing and ornaments, ſupport the boxes and firſt gallery, 
and, together with the crimſon curtains that decorate the 
front of each box, have a very happy effect upon the eye: 
however, this effect is far more remarkable from the ſtage 
than to the audience. Theornaments are few and ſimple. 
The colour of the columns is a light pearl; the flutings 
are ſhaded with a tint of green ſomething darker, as are 
the pannels likewiſe. The front boxes are lighted by 
four luſtres, and have a large girandole at each end. The 
entrances have been altered, and every thing appears to 
have been done, which the theatre admits of, to make it 
complete. | Fa” 
_ Councir OFFICE is at the Cockpit, Privy Garden. 
County HALI ſtands at the lower end of Clerken- 
| well-green, and was erected a few years ſince. The front 
of this edifice is of ſtone, and has very conſiderable merit. 
| The baſement ſtory is ruſtic, with ſquare windows. The 
Central parts project a little, and are ornamented with 
Tonic columns, crowned with an angular pediment, with- 
out which, on each fide, is a pilaſter of the ſame order. 
The centre intercolumniation has a large arched window, 
as have alſo the ends of the building, over each of which 
afe the faſces, &c. dependent, in relief. The other two, 
on each ſide of the centre, have windows not arched, the 
upper ſpaces being occupied by two upright ovals, con- 
taining the figures of Juſtice and Mercy, in relief. The 
pediment ſpace exhibits the arms of the county, with or- 
naments. The moſt ſuperficial obſerver cannot but re- 
gret that it was not placed at the upper end of the green, 
and not at the bottom, which makes it appear not ſuf- 
ficiently raiſed. . 5 7 T 
Cova of Admiralty is held at Doctors Commons, 
5 1 2 CourT 
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Covnr of Appeals at the Cockpit, Privy — 
——Arches, in Doctors Commons. 
— — Borough, at St. Margaret's-hill, Southwark: 
—— Chancery, at Weltminſter-hall and Lin- 
coln's-inn, 
— Clink Liberty, in the Borough, South- 
Wark. 
— — Common Pleas : Weſtminſter-hall and Guild- 
hall, in King's-ſtreet, Cheapſide. | 
—— Delegates, in Doctors Commons. 
— — Duchy of Lancaſter, at Weſtminſter-hall. 
— : 5 Exchequer, at Weſtminſter-hall and Guild- 
: a 
— 5 -"g Eſcheator, before the lord mayor, Guild- 
a 
— — Eaſt Smithfield, of Leet and Court Baron. 
— Faculty, is held in Doctors Commons. 
— Finſbury, of Leet and Court Baron. 
—— - Huſtings, at Guildhall. _ 
— of the Houſe of Lords, at Weſtminſter. 
—— King s Bench, in Weſtminſter-hall and 
Guildhall = 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at Guildhall. 
- Marſhalſea, Borough of Southwark, 
—  — Oyer and Terminer, at Juſtice-hall in the 
Old Bailey. 
— Orphans, at Guildhall. | | 
 — Prerogative is held in Doctors Commons. 
— — Pie Powder, in Cloth-fair, Smithfield. 
1 — Quarter Seſſions, Clerkenwell-green, and at 
Quildhall in Weſtminſter. Theſe Seſſions are 
alſo held at Guildhall, in the city of London, by 
the lord mayor, and likewiſe on St. Margaret's- 
dill, for the borough of Southwark. | 
— — St. Martins-le-Grand is held there. 
—  gheriffs, at Guildhall. 
St. Catharine's, near the Tower. 
— Tower of London, on Great Tower-hill. 
—— Weſtminſter is held at Guildhall, Welt- 
minſter. 
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—— hte ck belonging to Stepney. 


Paper of 3 fee n Court 90 . 
Cx aN ORD, a village on the north-welt ſide of Hound 
low, where the Earl of Berkeley has a ſeat. TDs 

Cray. There are ſeveral villages of this name .in 
| Kent, ſituated on the ſmall river Cray, from which they 

take their names. This ſtream riſes a little to the ſouth- 
welt of St. Mary Cray, runs by that town, and pafli ng by 
Paul's Cray, Foot's Cray, and North Cray, falls in- 
to the Darent, near its conflux with the Thames at Dart- 
ford creek, oppoſite to Purfleet. The principal of theſe 

places is St. Mary Cray, about which are many woods of 
birch, from which the broom-makers in Kent-ſtreet, 
Southwark, are ſupplied. _ : 

\ CravrorD, a town in Kent,. ' fourteen miles from 
London, obtained its name from having anciently a ford 
oyer the river Cray, or Crouch, a little above its influx 
into the Thames. In the adjacent heath and fields are 

ſeveral caves, ſuppoſed to have been formed by the Saxons, 
as places of ſecurity for their wives, children, and effects, 
during their wars with the Britons. In the church is. a 
very fine altar-picce. 2 

CROMWELL's GARDENS are at mon, and are 

calculated for ſummer viſits for tea, &c. The gardens | 


are extenſive and rural. 
Ogo SNN Hovsr ov Sou ANT in B: 0 Toate Avec, 
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CROWD R S- WEIL, an excellent ſpring of clear water 
admired for its medicinal: virtues. It has lately been 
converted 2 ii and is ſituated Near Tein. ſtrect and 


» 
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can be traced as. + refidens was Archbiſhop Peckam in 1278, 
and the laſt was Archbiſhop Hutton in 1757. In 1780, 
an act of parliament was obtained, the preamble to Which 
ſtated, that the palace was in ſo low and unwholeſome a 
ſituation, and in many reſpe&s ſo incommodious and un- 
fit to be the reſidence of an Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
that few of the Archbiſhops had of late years been able 
to reſide there, and the ſame was then unfit to be their 
habitation. It veſted this palace and its appurtenances in 
truſtees, that it might be fold, and empowered them to 
build a new palace at Park- Fil Farm, pleaſantly ſituated 
about half a mile from Croydon. The palace, with its 
appurtenances, was accordingly ſold by auction, October 
ha 725 for 2, 520l. to Mr. Pitches, (now. Sir Abra- 
1415 ee eg 


CuPER's Ganvans: were on the Surry ſides of the 


Thames, nearly oppoſite to ene and for 

ſeveral years reſorted to as a place of public entertain- 
ment, but were ſuppreſſed. ere are ſome mutilated 
antiquities of both Greek and Roman origin, a rejected 
part of the Arundelian collection preſented the Univerſity 
of Oxford. The ſpot is now employed as a manufactory 


of Engliſh made wines, by Mr. Beaufoy, to the greateſt 


perfection. There is a magnificence of buſineſs in this 
ocean of ſweets and ſours, that cannot fail exciting the 
greateſt admiration: whether we conſider the number of 
veſſels, or their ſize. The boaſted tun at Heydelberg 
does not 3 them. On firſt entering, the yarey wo 


— — 
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Covent Garden Theatre, which has no front to the ſquare, 
but within is ſplendid and magnificent, and is larger than 
the other theatres, except the Opera-houſe. The roof 
has lately been raiſed ſo high that the people in the back 
ſeats of the ſhilling gallery have a good view of the tage. 
'The fide boxes extend upon the ſtage as far as where tho 
ſtage doors formerly were ; they are conſiderably elevated, 
and are far better conſtructed for the purpoſe of ſeeing 
than formerly, White Corinthian pillars, with gilt flut- | 
ing and ornaments, ſupport the boxes and firſt gallery, 
and, together with the crimſon curtains that decorate the 
front of each box, have a very happy effect upon the eye: 
however, this effe& is far more remarkable from the ſtage 
than to the audience. The ornaments are few and ſimple. 
The colour of the columns is a light pearl; the flutings 
are ſhaded with a tint of green ſomething darker, as are 
the pannels likewiſe. The front boxes are lighted by 
four luſtres, and have a large girandole at each end. The 
entrances have been altered, and every thing appears to 
have been done, which the theatre admits of, to make it 
complete. . C 
 Councir OFFICE is at the Cockpit, Privy Garden. 
___ County Haus ſtands at the lower end of Clerken- 
well-green, and was erected a few years ſince. The front 
of this edifice is of ſtone, and has very conſiderable merit. 
The baſement ſtory is ruſtic, with ſquare windows. The 
central parts project a little, and are ornamented with 
Tonic columns, crowned with an angular pediment, with- 
out which, on each fide, is a pilaſter of the ſame order. 
The centre intercolumniation has a largearched window, 
as have alſo the ends of the building, over each of which 
afe the faſces, &c. dependent, in relief. The other two, 
on each ſide of the centre, have windows not arched, the 
upper ſpaces being oceupied by two upright ovals, con- 
taining the figures of Juſtice and Mercy, in relief. The 
pediment ſpace exhibits the arms of the county, with or- 
naments. The moſt ſuperficial obſerver cannot but re- 
gret that it was not placed at the upper end of the green, 
and not at the bottom, which makes it appear not ſuf- 
ficiently raiſed. T 
Cova of Admiralty is held at Doctors Commons. 
. CouRT 
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Covrry of Appeals at the Cockpit, Privy Gurl, 


— — Arches, in Doctors Commons. 
—— Porough, at St, Margaret's-hill, Southwark. 
Chancery, at Weltminſter-hall and Lin- 


colin s-inn. 


Clink Liberty, in the Borough, South- 


Common Pleas Weſtminſter- hall and Guild- 
hall, in King's-ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
Delegates, in Doctors Commons. 

Duchy of Lancafter, at Weſtminſter-hall. 
Exchequer, at Weſtminſter-hall and Guild» 


Eſcheator, before the lord mayor, Guild- 
hall. 


— — Faſt Smithfield, of Leet and Court Baron, 
-F aculty, is held in Doctors Commons. 
. of Leet and Court Baron. 

= Huſtings, at Guildhall: 

of the Houſe of Lords, at Weſtminſter. 


wark. 


hall. 


Gulldbal 

Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at Guildhall. 

- Marſhalſea, Borough of Southwark, : 

Oyer and Terminer, at e in the 

"ol Bailey. - - 

Orphans, at Guildhall. 

— Prerogative is held in Doctors Commons. 

Pie Powder, in Cloth-fair, Smithfield. 

Quarter Seſſions, Clerkenwell-green, and at 
Guildhall in Weſtminſter. Theſe Seſſions are 

alſo held at Guildhall, in the city of London, by | 
the lord mayor, and likewiſe on St. nne. 
hill, for the borough of Southwark. 8 

St. Martins-le-Grand is held there. 

Sheriffs, at Guildhall. 

St. Catharine's, near the Tower. 

— Tower of London , on Great Tower-hill. 


— Weſtminſter is held at Guildhall, Weſt- 


minſter. 


— White Chapel, belonging to Stepney- 


Court 


King's Bench, in Weſtminſter-hall and - I: 


— — „ 
Covuxr of Requeſts, fee Conſcience, Court of. 
CRANFORD, a village on the north-welt ſide of Hounſ- 


| low, where the Earl of Berkeley has a ſeat. 


Cray. There are ſeveral villages of this nate. in 
Kent, ſituated on the ſmall river Cray, from which they 


take their names. This ftream riſes a little to the ſouth- 


welt of St. Mary Cray, runs by that town, and paſſing by 
Paul's. Cray, Foot's Cray, and North Cray, falls in- 
to the Darent, near its conffux with the Thames at Dart. 
ford creek, oppoſite to Purfleet. The principal of theſe 


places is St. Mary Cray, about which are many woods of 


birch, from which the broom- makers in Kent-ſtreet, 
Southwark, are fupphed. . 

\CravForD, a town in Kent, 8 miles from 
eee obtained its name from having anciently a ford 
oyer the river Cray, or Crouch, a little above its influx 
into the Thames. In the adjacent heath and fields are 


ſeveral caves, ſuppoſed to have been formed by the Saxons, 
as places of ſecurity for their wives, children, and effects, 


during their wars with the e In the church is. a 


very fine altar-piece. 


CRoMWEIIL's GaRDpꝗENs are at Brompton, and are 
calculated for ſummer viſits for. tea, &. The gardens 


- are extenſive and rural. 


- Cro8BY- Houst and SQUARE, in ice ig ste- Greet. 


 Crownper's-WELL, an excellent ſpring of clear water 
admired for its medicinal virtues. It has lately been 
converted to a bath, andi is ſituated near .Jewin-ſtreet and 
= Cripplegate-church. 
 » CROWN-OFFICE is held at No. 2, King' s Bench-walk, - 


in the Temple. 
CxovpDON, a large market town in Sürry, on the edge 


of Banſtead Downs, ten miles and a half from London. 


5 Archbiſhop Whitgift founded an hoſpital here for a war- 


den, and twenty-eight men and women, decayed houſe- 


keepers of Croydon and Lambeth, with a ſchool for ten 


boys, and as many girls, with 20l. a year and a houſe for the 


maſter, who muſt be a clergyman. The church has ſeveral 
ſtately monuments. The manor of Croydon belonged ever 


ſince the conqueſt to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury; and 


here i is a a venerable Palace, in which the firſt relle that 


can 


- 
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can be traced as reſident was Archbiſhop Peckam in 1278, 

1 and the laſt was Archbiſhop Hutton in 1757. In 1780, 

5 an act of parliament was obtained, the preamble to which 

ſtated, that the palace was in ſo low and unwholeſome a 

ſituation, and in many reſpects fo incommodious and un- 

) KM ft to be the reſidence of an Archbiſhop-of Canterbury, 

that few of the Archbiſhops had of late years been able 


it to reſide there, and the ſame was then unfit to be their 

. habitation. It veſted this palace and its appurtenances in 

fa truſtees, that it might be fold, and empowered them to 

fo I build a new palace at Park-Hill Farm, pleaſantly fituated : 

| about half a mile from Croydon. The palace, with its 

b appurtenances, was accordingly ſold by auction, October g 

n = 12 5 for 2, 5 20l. to Mr. Pitches, (now Sir Abra- 
am.. 4 ' e Ho Id i 

l CurkR's GARDENS were on the Surry ſide of the 1 

5 Thames, nearly oppoſite to Somerſet-Place, and foerr 

ſeveral years reſorted to as a r of public entertai n- 

5 ment, but were ſuppreſſed. Here are ſome mutilated { | 

i antiquities of both Greek and Roman origin, a rejected | 
part of the Arundelian collection preſented the Univerſity 

: of Oxford. The {pot is now employed as a manufactory 

of Engliſh made wines, by Mr. Beaufoy, to the greatelt a 
perfection. There is a magnificence of buſineſs in this 4 
ocean of ſweets and ſours, that cannot fail exciting the _ F 


wcgpreateſt admiration : whether we conſider the number of 
855 veſſels, or their ſize. The boaſted tun at Heydelberg 
does not ſurpaſs them. On firſt entering the yard, two 
riſe before you, covered at the top with a thatched dome; 
between them is a circular, turret, including a winding 
ſtaircaſe, which brings you to their ſummits, which are 
above twenty- four feet in diameter. One of theſe con- 
ſervatories is full of ſweet wine, and contains fifty-eight 
thouſand one hundred and nine gallons; or eighteen 
hundred and fifteen barrels of Wincheſter meaſure. + Its 
ſuperb aſſociate is full of vinegar, to the amount of fifty- 
ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety- nine gallons, or 
teventeen hundred and ſeventy- four barrels, of the ſame 
ſtandard as the former. The famous German veſſel 
yields even to the laſt by the quantity of forty barrels. _ * 
Beſides theſe, is an avenue of leſſer veſſels, which * | 
| ; | Ons | rom 1 
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from thirty-two thouſand five hundred, to ſixteen thouſ. 
fand nine hundred and ſeventy-four gallons each. After 
quitting this Brobdignagian ſcene, we paſs to the acres 


covered with common barrels: we cannot diminiſh our 


ideas fo ſuddenly, but at firſt we imagined we could quaff 
them off as eaſily as Gulliver did the little hogſheads of 


the kingdom of Lilliput. >  , | 
CuRs's ALMSHOUSES are in College-yard, Dead- 


man's-place, 1n Southwark. El” 
_ CuRRItER's Company Hall, is near Cripplegate ; a 
oo Uo Vu... eo 
'CuRsITORS OFFICE" is in Chancery lane. 
CusrTom-HousE is ſituated in 'Thames-ſtreef, be. 
tween the Tower and Billingſgate. About the year 1559, 
the loſs to the revenue, by collecting it in different parts 


of the city, was firſt diſcovered, and an act paſſed to com- 


pel people to land their goods in ſuch places as were ap- 


pointed by the commiſſioners of the revenue; and this 


was the ſpot fixed on: a cuſtom-houſe was erected, which, 
being deſtroyed by the. great fire, was rebuilt by Charles 


II. at the expence of Io, oool. In 1718, that ſtructure 


underwent the ſame fate, and was reſtored in its preſent 
form. Before the cuſtom-houſe was eſtabliſhed here, the 
principal place for receiving the duties was at Billingſgate. 
It is built with brick and ſtone : it has underneath, and 


on each ſide, large warehouſes for the reception of goods 
on the public account; and on that ſide of the Thames, 


for a great extent, is filled with wharfs, keys, and cranes 


for landing them. It is 189 feet in length; the centre is 


27 feet deep, and the wings conſiderably more. Under 
the wing is a colonnade of the Tuſcan order; and the 
upper ſtory is ornamented with Ionic columns and pedi- 
ments: it conſiſts of two floors, in the uppermoſt of 


which is a magnificent room 15 feet high, that runs al- 


moſt the whole length of the building This is called the 


Long Room; and here ſit the Commiſſioners of the Cuſ- 
toms, with their officers and clerks: the inner part is welt 
diſpoſed, and ſufficiently enlightened; and the entrances 
are ſo well contrived, as to anſwer all the pupoſes of con- 


venience for the tranſaction of ſuch extenſive buſineſs. 


Cusrtos 
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Cos ros BREVIUM Or iex is in Brick-court, Middle 


Temple. 
gate-hill, | 
oy” 
DAGENHAM, a village in Eſſex, nine miles from Lon- 


don. The Thames near this place, in 1735, burſting its 
banks, laid near 5000 acres of land under water; but, 


after this inundation had continued fourteen years, it was 


Panson-Hrir, eleven miles from London, on the 


* 


Dover road, in the pariſh of Bexley, in Kent, is the ele- 
gant and new. built ſeat of Sir John Boyd, Bart. The 


houſe is a pleaſing uniform building, wich handſome 
wings, and contains ſome fine apartments. The grounds 
are very beautifully diſpoſed, and ' adorned with. a very 
prand ſheet of water; vhich, with woods, plantations, 
und agreeable inequalities of furface, compoſe a deliglit- 


"7 


ful ſcene. : 


Dawl xv, in the pariſh of Harlington, about a mile to 
the north of Hounſlow-Heath, and thirteen miles from 


London, lately the handſome ſeat of Lord Paget, now | 


— DreLaRaTIONOrriCE Inner Temple, King's Bench - 


Walk. ; 
DELEGATES Cour is held in Doctors Commons. 


DEPTFORD, anciently called Weſt Greenwich. It is 


a large town in Kent, four miles and a hajt rom London, 
and is divided into Upper and Lower Deptford, which con- 
tain together two churches, ſeveral meeting houſes, and 


about 1900 houſes. It is moſt remarkable for its noble 


yard, where the royal navy was formerly built and re- 
paired, till it was found more convenient to build the 
larger ſhips at Woolwich, and other places, where there 
is a greater depth of water: but, not withſtanding this, the 
yard is enlarged to more than. double its former dimen- 


lions, and a vaſt number of hands are conſtantly employ- 
ed. It has a wet dock of two acres for ſhips, and ano- 
ther of an acre and-a half, with vaſt quantities of timber 


and 


* 


Corrzx's Company Hall is in Cloak-lane, Dow- 
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and other ſtores, and extenſive buildings, as ſtore-houſes, 


and offices, for the uſe of the place, beſides dwelling- 
Houſes for thoſe officers who are obliged to live upon the 
ſpot, in order to ſuperintend the work. Here the royal 
yachts are generally kept; and near the dock is the: ſeat 


of Sir John Evelyn, called Say's Court, where Peter the 


Great, Czar of Muſcovy, reſided for ſome time, and in 


this yard completed. his knowledge in the practical part 
of naval architecture. | 5 


In this town are two hoſpitals, one of Which was in- 


5 corporated by King Henry VIII. in the form of a college, 


for the uſe of the ſeamen, and is commonly called Trinity. 


Houſe of Deptford Strond; this contains twenty-one 


houſes, and is ſituated near the church. The other, cal- 


led Trinity-Hoſpital, has thirty- eight houſes, fronting the 
ſtreet. This is a very handſome edifice, and has large 
gardens, well kept, belonging to it. Though this laſt is 


the fineſt ſtructure, yet the other has the preference, on 


account of its antiquity; and, as the Brethren of the 
e dee re ee, by that houſe, they are 


obliged at certain times to meet there for buſineſs. Both 


theſe houſes are for decayed pilots or maſters of ſhips, or 
their widows, the men being allowed 208. and the women 


To the north-weſt of Deptford is the Red Houſe, 


which is a collection of warehouſes and ſtorehouſes, built 


of red bricks, whence it had its name. It was conſumed 


by fire in 1759, being then filled with hemp, flax, pitch, 


tar, and other commodities; as was the Victualling Office 
there on January 16, 1748-9; the ſtorehouſe ſhared the 


ſame fate the ſecond time, February 26, 1761, as did the 


king's mill in December, 1775. 


DBrvoxshIRE-Housk, long after the year 1700 was 
the laſt houſe in Piccadilly. The old houſe: which was 


built by the firſt duke, was burnt in the reign of George 


II. It was rebuilt by the third duke, after a deſign by 


Kent, partly of ſtone, but principally of brick; and 
though plain, is elegant and well proportioned, with 


rooms of ſtate rich and magnificent. The offices on each 
ſide are properly ſubordi nate to the houſe, ſo as to make 


* 


a conſiſtent whole. The collection of pictures wit! 


which 
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hight this honſe is adorned is ſarpaſſed but by few. But 
the long blank wall that ſcreens it from the ſtreet is great- | 
| cenſareet} as it encloſes the houſe like a jail, when it 


might enjoy one of the fineſt views in Britain, which it 
might poileſs by throwing down this execrable fene. 

D=voNSHIRE SQUARE is near Biſhopſgate-ſtreet 
Without. It is ſmall but near, ſurrounded ny good houſes, 
and planted with ſome trees. 

DiSPENSARIES; there are ſeveral, viz. Eaſtern; ſitua- 
ted in Whitechapel ; Finſbury, St. John s- ſquare, Clerk- 
enwell; General, Nee roms? Infant Poor, Soho- 
ſquare; London: Primroſe-ſtreet; Biſhopſgate-ſtreet 3 
Middieſex, Great Preſcot-ſtreet, Goodman's-fields ; Pub- 
lic, Carey-ſtreet, Lincaln's-Inn-fields ;. Surry, Montague- 
cloſe'; St. James's, Berwick-ſtreet, Soho; : Weſtminiter, 
Gerrard ret Gone: 

D1sPENSATIONS Cover, the fame as Couar or 
FACULTIES, | 

DisPENSA TION 88 New Court, Temple. : 
1 Diss Ex ee e library, is in Rares. 

reet. 3 


wk Hoſpital ; is in the Ge Rest- a: 
Doctors Commons is a College for the ſtudy of the 
civil law, where the courts: for the trials of civil and ec- 


cleſiaſtical cauſes are held, as well as thoſe of the admi- 


ralty; it is ſituated on the ſouth fide of St. Paul's, and 


was erected in the room of one deſtroyed in 1666. Here 
is one of the public libraries, in a eien, room, well 


ſupplied. 


DorLtsToN, a all but at village near Hackney, | 


of which pariſh it is a hamlet. 
Dow Ark, one of the original gates of the city, on 
the banks of the Thames, where was anciently the Trajec- 


tus, or ferry of eee, one ; of the four W 


Roman military ways. 


Dark RS Company HAI is on the ſouth fide: ot 
Throgmorton-ſtreet, on the ſite of a palace built in the 


reign of Henry VIII. by Lord Cromwell, but was burnt 


in 1666. It is a ſpacious and noble edifice, compoſes 
tour ſides. of a+ Eng I TY on columns. and 


3 | arches, 
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arches, forming a piazza. In the hall are ſeveral good 
portraits, as well as in other apartments. This com- 
pany applies 4oool. per annum, to charitable uſes. 
DRrAPER's GARDENS are behind their hall, and are 
open every day in the week, except Sunday, for all decentl/ 
dreſſed perſons. TE, - 1 
Daukv-LAx R THEATRE is ſituated between Bridges. 
ſtreet, Ruſſel-ſtreet, and Drury-lane. It is generally 
termed the Old Houſe, having exiſted before either of 
the other "Theatres, but that diſtinction will ſoon be 
done away, as it is now erecting in a far ſuperior manner 
than formerly. The firſt theatre on this ſpot was de- 
ſtroyed by fire, in January 1671-2, together with near 
60 houſes. It originated in 1660. 7 
_- DvLwica, a very pleaſant village in Surry, five miles 
from London, where there is a ſpring: of the ſame me- 
dieinal waters as thoſe of Sydenham Wells, with which 
the maſter of the Green Man, formerly a houſe of good 
entertainment, ſerved this city, and in particular St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hoſpital. The fine walk oppoſite: to this 
houſe, through the woods, affords from its top a very 
noble proſpect; but this is much exceeded by that from 


2 dill behind the houſe, where from under a tree, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of The Oak of Honour, you have 
a view, as in a fine piece of painting, of the houſes, as 
well as churches and other public edifices, from Putney 
down to Chelſea, with all the adjacent villages, together 
with Weſtminſter, London, Deptford, and Greenwich, 
and over the great metropolis, as far as Highgate and 
Hampſtead. But Dulwich is moſt famous for its col- 
lege. | „ „ 0 
3 COLLEGE was founded and endowed: in 
1619, by Mr. William Alleyn, who named it The College 
of God's Gift. This gentleman was an actor of great 
reputation in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the prin- 
cipal performer in many of Shakeſpeare's plays. He 
founded this college for a Maſter and Warden, who 
were-always to be of the name of Alleyn or Allen, with 
four Fellows, three of whom were to be divines, and 
the fourth an oxganiſt ; and for ſix poor men, as many 


poor 


BT. "> 1. 


dor women, and twelve poor boys, to be educated in 
the college by one of the fellows as ſchoolmaſter, and 


by another as uſher. In his original endowments he ex- 


cluded all future benefactions to it: and conſtituted” for 


viſitors the churchwardens of St. Botolph's, Biſhopſgate, 
St, Giles's, Cripplegate, and St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
who, upon occaſion, were to appeal to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, before whem all the members were to 
be ſworn at their admiſſion. To this college belongs a 
chapel, in which the founder himſelf, who was ſeveral 


years Maſter, lies buried. The Maſter is lord of the- 


manor for a conſiderable extent, and enjoys the affluence 


and eafe of the Prior of a monaſtery. Both he and the 


Warden maſt continue unmarried, on pain of being ex- 
cluded the college. The Warden always ſucceeds upon 
the death of the Maſter. 


The orginal edifice, which was begun about ks year 
aſte, and. 


1614, after a plan of ligt Jones, is in the old t 


contains the chapel, Maſter's apartments, &c. in the 


front, and the lodgings of the other inhabitants, &c. in 
the wings, whereof that on the eaſt ſide was handſomely 
new built, in 1730, at the expence of the college. The 
maſter's rooms are richly adorned with very noble old fur- 


niture, which he is obliged to purchaſe, on his entrancs 


into that ſtation; and for his uſe there is a library, to 
which every maſter generally adds a number of books. 


The college is alfo accommodated with a very pleaiant - 


garden. | SS 
Dun's ALMSHOVUSES are near St. Margaret's, Weſt» 

minſter, by whoſe penſioners they are inhabited. 
DurRDANs. See EPpSoM.. | 


Durgans, in Hertfordſhire, two miles north-weſt of 


Barnet, a ſeat which the late Earl of Albemarle bought 
of dir John Auſtin, and greatly beautified, is ſituated on 
an eminence that riſes in a ſmall valley, ſurrounded with 
10 hills at a little diſtance. It now belongs to Captain 

ethell. 8 | | 


Doren Atasnovss is in White's-alley, Moorfields ; 


and another near Middle Moorfields. 
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j _: Durceny Courr oF LANCASTER, Somerſet Place, 
* _Drers Comrarny HALL is in Little Elbow-lane 
| Dowgate-hill. „ . Tp f 
—— — ALMSHOUSES, in Dyers Buildings, Holborn; 
another in John-ſtreet, near Spitalfields, - 


f 5 o % * 


EalLINx, Great and Little, are ſituated in Middleſex, 
between Brentford and the Oxford Road. Great Ealing 
is the mother- church of that of Old Brentford. _ 
EAST INDIA ComrPany's Hovuss is in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, was built 1726, is very extenſive back ward though 
narrow in the front. They have extenſive warehouſes in 
ſeveral parts of the adjacent ſtreets and lanes ; but that 
built on the ſite. of the late Navy-office, near Tower-hill, 


* 


ſeems the moſt conſiderable. 
_- EaSTBuRY HovsE, in the pariſh of Barking, Eſſex, 
is an ancient ſtructure, on the edge of the marſhes, about 
_ a mile toward the eaſt of the town, in the road to Dagen- | 
ham. The farm belonging to it was, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. in the poſſeſſion of Sir William Denham, Knt. 
By him, probably, this houſe was built, as its appearance 
Mews it to be a building of that age, and there is a date 
1573 on the ſouth ſide of the houſe. The houſe, with 
the farm belonging to it, is now the property of a family 


of the name of Weldon. ED 
EASTERN DISPENSARY is in Whitechapel. - 
- - EASTSHENE, a village about a mile and a half from 
Richmond, where Lord Palmerſton, a deſcendant of Sir 
William Temple, has a fine ſeat and gardens. Theſe 
were laid out by Sir William, and were his principal de- 
light toward the cloſe of his life. 1 
i EAST SMITHFIELD SCHOOL is near Tower-hill. 
1 FEasr SMITHFIELD COURTS are a court leet and 
1 court baron. „„ COR 1 
1 : -EpcwaRE, a market town, nine miles from London, 
in the road to St Alban's, Watford, and Harrow on the 
14 Hill, is ſituated on the very edge of the county of Middle- 
ſex. The old Roman way, called Watling-ſtrect, _ 
; | . ere 
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here. Near this place was erected, at the! expence! of 


above 200,000. a magnificent ſeat, by the firſt Duke of 
Chandos, Who, by being paymaſter of the forces in Queen 
Anne's reign, had acquired a princely fortune 
The houſe was built in 1712; but a revolution in the 
duke's circumſtances, oecaſioned by the misfortunes of the 


year 1720, ſoon obſeured the ſplendour of Cannons. 


His Grace died here in 1744, in the J it year of his age ʒ 
and, in 1747, the whole building, with the eſtate, Was 
ſold to the late William Hallett, Eſq; then an upholſterer 


in Long Acre; who purchaſed it at à price ſo ĩnadequate 
to the original coſt, that he was enabled not only to huild 

himſelf an elegant little villa on the ſpot, but to acquire 
a conſiderable fortune by the ſale of all the materials in 


lots. The marble ſtairoaſe, in particular, was purchaſed 
by the late Eatl of Cheſterfield, and is now. in Cheſter- 
feld Houſe, May Fair. The two porters ledges; which 
were ſuffered to remain, have been ever ſince aſmoſt con- 
ſtantly uſed for the country villa of perſons of fortune. 
The property of it was retained by Mr. Hallett, whoſe ro- 
preſentative lately ſold it by auction to O Kelly, the 
gentleman ſo long ſueceſsful on the turf, and proprietor 
of the celebrated Horſe Eelipſe; whoſe ſkins ſtill preſerv- 
ed by being ſtaffed and kept herreeee 0. ve 

Ep MON TOR, a conſiderable village in the road to 
ſeven miles and a half froti Bondoü]]]In. 


8 


FEDwarD's AUMSHOUSES, near Chriſtchurch, in Surry. 
5 | Yo 


ELSTREE, a village in Hertford{hire, ſituated on àn 
eminence, within a mile of Stanmore, is thought hy Nor- 
den to have heen the Roman city called Sallonica, men- 


tioned by Antoninus, as at the diſtande of twelve miles 


from London; but Camden and Hoofley are of opinion 


that it was on Brockleycliill, in this neighhourhlood; many 
urns, coins, Roman bricks, &&. ee Mien dug up 


there; and at Penny-well, near Brock ey-hill, are ſtill 


viſible the foundation of ſeveral walls; which, according 


to tradition, are the remains of a city. Here is the ſeat 


FE 
ExrHAMu, a Mllage eight miles from Lendon, and 
about a rütle from Stiooter — Anthony Beck, Biſhop 


. : 
Are, 

: 
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of Durham, having fraudulently ſecured the-poſſeſſion ot 


this manor, beautified the capital manſion, and left it to 


che crown. The ſtane work of the outer gate, being 


caſtle like, is a remnant / of the Work of that age, but the 
palace itſelf is in a more modern ſtyle of building. This 


biſhop died at Eltham in 1311, and, after his deceaſc, 


Edward II. frequently reſided here: his Queen Iſabel 


was here delivered of a fon, who, from the place of his 
birth, had the name of John of Eltham. Poſlibly, from 
this circumſtance, this houſe has been, and. ſtill is, impro- 


perly called King John's Palace; unleſs it ſhould have 
Z3Zot this appellation from the ſumptuous entertainment 
given here by Edward III. to his captive monarch John 
of France, Henry VII. built the front towards the moat; 


but this palace was neglected after Greenwich became 
the: favourite -country; reſidence of his ſucceſſors. Our 
princes often celebrated their feſtivals at Eltham with great 
uy: One of the laſt of theſe feaſts was held here at 


hitſuntide, 4515, when Henry VIII. created Sir Ed- | 


ward Stanley Baron Monteagle, for his ſervice at Flod- 
den Field. The Rately.hall, which-wasthe.ſcene of. thoſe 
feaſts, is till gn tolerable ꝓreſervation, and ãs uſéd as.a 


barn; The manor of Eltham belongs to pre Fa 7 whh 
r. Raikes, 


whoſe elegant ſeat and plantations are let to MI 
a Ruſſia merchant; and, in the handſome garden of the 


Rev. Dr. Pinnel, is a green-houſe, in which were ſormer- 


1y kept the exotics of that eminent botaniſt, Dr. Sherrard, 


who Was aſliſted in his botanical reſearches by his garde- 


ner, Mr. James Gordon, afterwards a juſtly eminent bo- 


taniſt and nurſeryman, at Mile-end: The Hortus Eltha- 


mitifis is well known to the curious in the botanical 


ſcience. On a part of Shooter s-hill, in this pariſh, is an 


erection in the form of a caſtle, which: is ſeen at a great 
diſtance, and which is intended by Lady James to com-: 


memorate the ſhare which her huſband, the late Sir Wil- 


liam James, had in the reduction af the fort of the Prince 


of Angria, in the Eaſt Indies, in the year 1756. 


ELI v PLACE is oppoſite St. Andrew's Church, on Hol- 
born- hill. On this ſpot ſtood the old palace of the biſhops 


of Ely, which was of conſiderable extent, ſo. as to 2 


"EF | 1 
its gardens compriſe all Saffron-hill, and the adjacent 


buildings, as far as Mutton- lane to the eaſt and north, and 
the whole of Hatton- ſtreet on the welt. It conſiſted of 
forty acres, and was then incloſed with a wall. Here 


was a hall ſeventy-four feet lon 


The chapel (which was dedicated to St, Etheldreda, 
foundreſs of the monaſtery at Ely) has at the eaſt end a 
very handſome gothic window, which looks into a neat 
court, lately built, called Ely-place. Beneath is a crypt 
of the length of the chapel. The cloiſters formed a ſquare 


on the IE. :.. oi ] . an 
The ſeveral buildings belonging to this palace falling 
into ruin, it was thought proper to enable, by act of par- 
liament, in 1772, the biſhop to alieriate the whole, It 
was accordingly fold to the crown for the ſum of ix 
thouſand five hundred pounds, together with.an annuity 
of two hundred pounds a year, to be paid to the biſhop 
and his ſucceſſors. for ever. Out of the firſt, five, thou 
ſand fix hundred was applied towards the purchaſe of Al- 
bemarle-houſe, in Dover-ſtreet, with other meſſuages and 
gardens. The remainder, together with three thouſand 
pounds, paid as dilapidations by the .executors of bi- 
hop Mawſon, were applied towards building a hand- 
ſome houſe at preſent occupied, in Dover-ſtreet. This 
was named Ely-houſe, and is ſettled on the biſhops of 
EAN UEL HosriTAL is ncar Tothill-fields, Weſt-⸗ 
minſter. 7 3 r 6- tn a 
EMBER CourT. See Thames Ditton 
ENFIELD, a market town in Middleſex, ten miles 
from London. Enfield Chaſe, the only part now re- 
maining of an extenſive foreſt, is at preſent annexed to 
the duchy of Lancaſter.. Almoſt. in the centre of it are 


the ruins of an old houſe, ſaid to have belonged to the 


Earls of Eſſex. Here is a fine lodge for the ranger, and 
the ſkirts of the chaſe abound with handſome houſes be- 
longing to the citizens of London. When, James I. re- 
ſided at Theobald's, this chaſe was well ſtocked with 
deer, &c. but, in the civil wars, it was ftri; ped. bot Fo 
che game and timber, and let out in farms: 2 Sp of 
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the Neger ton. it was again laid open, woods were 
lanted, and the whole chaſe afreſh {tocked with deer. 
B, a ate act of parliament, it is to be deprived of its 


beauty for ever, and the whole is incloſed. Enfield houſe 
was formerly a royal ſeat, of which there are ſtih ſome re- 


mains; and, by the coats of arms yet viſible in ſome 
We of it, ſeems to have been built by Sir Thomas 


ove}, Secretary of State to Henry VII. 

ENROLLMENT O#F1CE is in Chancery-lane. 

Eso, a town in Surry, ſrxteen miles from London. 
Its mineral waters, which iſſue from a rifing ground 
nearer Aſhted than Epfom, were diſcovered in 1618, 
and ſoon became extremely famous; but though they are 
not impaized-in virtue, they are far from being in the 
fame repute as formetly.; however the ſalt made of them 
Is valiied all over Europe. The hall, galleries, and 
other public apartments, are now run to decay; and 


there remains only one houſe: on the ſpot, which is in- 
habited . countryman and his wife, who carry the 


waters in bottles to the adjacent places. Horſe- races are 
annually held on the neighbouring downs. The town 
extends about a mile and a half in a femi-circle, from 
the church to the Earl of Guilford's fine ſeat at Durdans; 
and there are here ſo many orchards and gardens, that a 
ſtranger would be at a loſs to know whether this were a 
town in a wood, or a wood in a town. There are many 
fine ſeats in this neighbourhood, beſides Durdans: as a 
ſeat of Mr. Northey's ;  W oodcote, late Lord Balti- 
more 8, now Mr. Cuthbert's; ; and Pit Place, ſo called 

from its ſituation, being in a chalk pit. It was built by 

the late Mr. Belchier, and is a very whimſical but not 
' Inelegant retirement. 
_ * EqQuiITABLE — Orxice FOR Livss is in 
Chatham-ſquare, Blackfriars. 

Ex1TH, a village in Kent, on the Thames, about 
fourteen miles below Eondon Bridge. 55 


ERROR OFFiCE' or THE KING's Bexcn 1s in Por- | 


l. ſtreet, Lincoln's-inn Fields. | 
7 SHER, a TE in mans ſituated near Walton upon 
1 * 5 | | Thames 


ESH - * 


Thames and Hampton Court, of which laſt it affords a | 


| EsHeR PLACE, was the ſcat of the late Henry Pel- 


hne proſpect, as well as of ſome other parts of Middle- 


ham, Eſq. The houſe is a got} ic ſtructure, built of a 


browniſh red brick, with ſtonc-fa ings to the doors, 
windows, &c. It ſtands upon a'mo t the loweſt ground 
belonging to it, and has the river Mole gliding cloſe by 
it, and through the grounds. I his houſe was originally 
one of thoſe built by Cardinal Wolſey; but the late 
Mr Pelham rebuilt the whole, except the two towers in 
the body of the houſe, which are the ſame that belonged 

to the old building, and the whole is rebuilt in the ſame 
ſtyle of architecture it was before, which uniformity is 
certainly better than an unnatural mixture of Gothic and 
modern, too often practiſed. There is a fine ſummer- 
houſe, built upon a hill on the left hand as you 
enter, which commands the view of the houſe, park, 
and country round on both ſides the Thames for many 
miles. The park or ground in which the houſe is ſitu- 


ated appears quite plain and unadorned ; yet perhaps not 


a little art has been uſed to give it this natural and fun- 
ple appearance, which is certainly very pleaſing, 33 
The grove was planted by the ſame maſterly hand as 
that at Claremont; but the neceſſity of accommodating 
the young plantation to ſome large trees which grew 
there before, has confined its variety. The groups are 
few and ſmall ; there. was not room for larger or for 
more; there were, no opportunities to form continued 
narrow glades between oppoſite lines; the vacant ſpacęs 
are therefore chiefly irregular” openings, ſpreading every 
way, and great differences of diſtance between the trges 
are the principal varicty ; but the grove winds along the 
bank of a large river, on the ſide and at the foot of a 
very ſudden aſcent, the upper part of which is covered 
with wood. In one place it preſſes cloſe to the covert; 
retires from it in another; and in a third ſtretches acroſs. 
a bold receſs, which runs up high into the thicket., The 
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38 « - 1 
trees ſometimes overſpread the flat below; ſometimes 
leave an open ſpace to the river; at other times crown the 
brow of a large knole, climb up a ſteep, or hang on a 
gentle declivity. 5 5 5 
EwEL,. a market town near Epfom, fourteen miles 
from London, Here a plentiful fpring breaks out in 
ſeveral different ſpots, and becomes the head of a fine 
ſtream, that falls into the Thames at Kingſton. © 
; EXAMINERS OFFICE. is in Rolls-yard, Chancery- 
- Jane. . | 3k 
; EXCHEQUER OF PLEAS OFFICE is in Lincoln's- 
1 | | 9 2 | 
 ExcneQuer Court is held at Weſtminſter, and 
_ Guildhall, London. : : 
ExXCHEQUER OFFICE, one is in the Temple. 
ExXCHEQUER OFFICE, another is in New Palace Yard, 


inter. 5 
Excrtsx OFFICE is in Broad-ſtreet, on the ſite of 
Greſham College. The ftone front of this magnificent 
. edifice charms us by the air of ſtrength and propricty 
which it poſſeſſes. The interior part of this building is 
convenient, but contains nothing to. allure the diſintc- 
reſted ſpeQator. The Briton will look with regret at 
the vaſt buſineſs tranſacted here, when he conſiders that 
the exciſe ſcheme has advanced fo rapidly in ſo few years. 
A ſcheme which, if put in practice to its full extent, 

ſeems to poſſeſs powers to the annihilation of our boaſted- 
freedom. It is not generally known, or attended to, 
that many dealers are conſtrained by law to permit the 
revenue officers, at pleaſure, without reſpect to time, or 
convenience, to enter into any apartment-in their houſes; 
and that any invidious man, who thinks proper to lodge 
an information againſt his. neighbour, of concealed ex- 
eiſeable goods, may cauſe his houſe to be fearched, and 
himſelf. remain undiſcovered : that Commiſſioners of 
Excife, Judges. till lately unknown to the conſtitution, 
determine in cafes of property; and that exciſe officers 
may examine and diſturb, on ſufpicion, the baggage, &c. 
of travellers, ſince they are generally ſupported by go- 
vernment in any fuit at law which. may be the conſe- 
| | * quence 
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quence of their tyranny. The payment into this office 


from January 5, 1790, to January 5, 179, amounted- 

£. 2.667.473. 2 l. F 
EXxECUTION Dock is at Wapping, and is the place 

where all criminals for crimes committed on the high ſeas 

are executed on a gallows that hangs over the water. 

' EXETER EXCHANGE is in the Strand, oppoſite the 

Savoy, and was formerly the manſion-houſe of the Earls 


of Exeter. It is now a large building, erected for the 


benefit of trade; and conſiſting of a lower and upper floor, 
the firſt of which is laid out into little ſhops, ranged on 


each ſide of a long room ; and the upper floor is uſed for 


auctions, exhibitions, and other like purpoſes. 


- 
>». 
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Facurrirs Ax D DISPENSATIONS OFFICE is in God- 


liman- ſtreet, Doctors Commons. 


Fairy HILL, the villa of Lord Bathurſt, near Eltham, 


18 ſurrounded by pleaſant grounds, which have received 


great additional beauty from his Lordſhip's improve- 
ments, 4 CCC 
Fen Or ric is in Tanfield- court, Temple. 


\ FitazzR's Oxrics to the Common- Pleas, is in Hare- 
ecurt, Temple, - ii 
FINCHLEY, a village on the road to Barnet, ſeven 


miles from London, _T. 5 5 
FinNSBURY Cobkr is kept near Moorkields, and is a 

CourtLeet and Court Baron. Tt; 
FinSBURY DISPENSARY (New) is in St. John's-ſtreet, 


Clerkenwell. 55 


FIN S BURY DISPENSARY (Old) is in St. John's-ſquare, 
Clerkenwell, Og a. | „ 
 FinsBuRyY SQUARE, is a new elegant ſquare, now con- 
ſtructing on the lite of Moorfields, which, when com- 
pleted, will form a moſt elegible reſidence for the opulent 
mercantile inhabitants of the metropolis, being very con- 
venient for the Exchange, and ſituated in the ok air 


and healthy ſpot near the principal part of the city for 
buſineſs. | . e 
FIE OPriers. Ser for them under their reſpective names. 
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Fils Fxuirs Orrick i is in Middle Temple. 


End. 
F ISHMONGERS Ha LL is in Thames. ſtreet, near Lon. 


don- bridge; a handſome ſtruQure, with a front to the 


Thames. 
- FiSHMONGERS Arnsnousss arent Newington-Buns, 


remarkable for their neatnefs. 
FirzRoY FARM, the beautiful villa of Lord South- 


ampton, near Highgate. The grounds around it are kept 
in the higheſt cultivation of the ferme ornee. 
FIEET MARKET is from the bottom of Fleet-ſtreet 


0 Snow-hill and Holborn-hill, and was conſtructed I733 


over a ſewer that covers Fleet-ditch, which was become 
a nuiſance ; though this ditch, in 1bob, was looked upon 
of ſuch utility, that the city was at the expence of upwards 
of 27,000), in cleaning and repairing it. The ſtalls of this 
market are well contrived, and extend from north to ſouth, 
-under a covered way, with a good walk between them, 


into which light is admitted by windows very judicioully 
placed along the roof; and in the centre is a neat lan- 


thern with a clock. At the ſouth end the fruiterers 
ſtands are made in the form of piazzas; and at the north 
end is a large ſpace uncovered, appropriated to an herb 
and fiſh market. But all this is not ſufficient to prevent 
our regretting, that one of the nobleſt ſtreets in 1 

mould be appropriated to ſuch a purpoſe ; for this ſtreet, 
from Blackfriars-bridge to Holborn, is near half a mile 


in length, almoſt ſtrait, and thirty yards in breadth. A 


ſmall obeliſk has within a few years been erected at the 
eommon centre of F leet- ſtreet, Lu d 3 and Bridge- 
vert, 

| Fixer PRISON is fituated on the eaſt ſide of Fleet- 
matket. It is very large, and reckoned the beſt priſon in 
the city for conveniences. It has the benefit of a large 
open yard, which ſurrounds it, entirely incloſed by a high 


wall. The whole. of this priſon was deſtroyed by the 


rioters in 1780, and ſince that period rebuilt. 
TRE RULEs of THE FLEET are, all the north-ſide of 


Ludgate-hill, and the Old Bailey, up to Fleet-lane ; down 


that lane into the market; and then turning the corner 


n eee is in Dog- row, near Mile. 


ondon 


an 


— , oe wen 7 25. eye. y_ woiky; of 


FOOD. = Tx; 
on the left, all the eaſt ſide by the Fleet-priſon, to the 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. | . 

FLETCHERS CoMmMyPany HALL is in St. Mary Axe, 
 Foor's Cray PLACE is in Kent, twelve miles from 
London, built after a deſign of Palladio, of the Tonic 
order. The hall is octagonal, and has a gallery round, 
which conveys you to the bed-chambers. It is enlight- 
ened from the top, and is very beautiful. The edifice is 
built of ſtone, but the offices, which are on each ſide at 
ſome diſtance, are brick. The houſe ſtands on a riſing 
ground, with a gradual deſcent from it till you come to the 
water, which from the houſe appears to be a ſmall river 
gliding through the whole length of the ground; and in 
that part of the water which is oppoſite to the houſe, 
there is a fine caſcade conſtantly flowing out of it: but 
this water, which appears to be ſuch a pretty natural 
ſtream, is in reality artificial, and is brought from the 
river Cray, which runs juſt by. When the canal or cut, 
which is made through the ground to receive the water 
from the river, is full,- it forms the caſcade. before the 
houſe, by flowing over at that place, and the furplus water 
being inſtantly buried in the ground, is again canveyed 
away under this cut or canal to the main ſtream. The 
chief beauty of the ground about the houſe conſiſts in its 
ſimplicity, it being entirely without ornament, and the 
whole of it a kind of lawn, having little beſides the plain 
turf. The ſituation is pleaſant, and the proſpect from the 
houſe very good, Ee 

Forticn OrPOsSERs OFFICE is in the Inner Temple. 

FounDERs CoMPaNyY's HALL is in Lothbury. 
| FounpLinG HosePiTAL is at the lower end of Lamb's. 
Conduit-ſtreet, Red-lion-ſtreet. This is one of the moſt 
uſeful amongſt the numerous charities that are an honour 
to this age and nation. It was projected in the reign of 
Queen Anne, but was not eſtablithed till 1739, by the un- 


wearied endeavours of Mr. Thomas Corain; the' firſt 


wing was finiſhed in 1745, and the chapel began in 1747. 


To this charity there have been conſiderable benefaQionsz 
and ſeveral of our eminent artiſts contributed numerous 


valuable paintings and ——— which are placed in the 


5 : * » *hoſpital 
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hoſpital : as monuments of their charity. n the chapel 
is an elegant altar- piece by an Italian painter of eminence, 


and an excellent organ given by Mr. Handel, beſides be- 
nefactions of other artiſts. Here divine ſervice is per- 
formed every Sunday, to a polite audience, whoſe con- 
tributions are conſiderable. ” 

FrRAMEWORK-KNITTERS Company” s HaLr. is in 
. . 

FxzE-Masoxs HALL is in Great Queen-ſtreet, Lin- 
coln 's-Ipn-fields, built i in 1775, conſecrated May 23, 1770, 
an elegant room, built for the uſe of the Free-maſons public 


lodges; and frequently e to muſic meetings, 


public readings, &c. 
FRENCH ALMSHOUSE, in Eagle-ſtreet, Spital-fields; f 
another i is on the ſouth fide of St. Luke's. 
* . Fxencn HousE oF CHakiTY, is in Spital- fields 
and another in New Palace-yard, Weltminſter. - 
Ful HAM, a village, four miles from London, oppoſite 
Putney, has been the demefne of the biſhops of London 
ever ſince the conqueſt ;. and here they have a palace. A 
Bridge croſſes the Thames from hence to Putney, to pals 
2000. foot-paſſengess ,as well as carriages and horſes, pay 
atoll 


'FolLtR's ALMSHOUSE i is at Mile-end, and another 
in Old- ſtreet, Hoxton. 


FuRNIVAL's-INN is in Holborn, near Hwa beer. 


This is one of the Inns of Chancery. It is a building 


with a long front to the ſtreet, but in a decayed ſtate. 
Behind 1 it is a * 


GALLARD's ALMSHOUSE. is in Golden-lane. 
GAME Tax Orrick is in Somerſet- place, Strand. 


GKRRE T's ALMSHOUSE | is in Potter's-field, Norton- | 


Fal . — : 
ENERAL. Accountant Orrick is in Somerlet- 


Place, Strand. 


GENERAL DisrENSARV, for the relief of the Poor, 
* in Alderſgate-ſtreet, 


- GexERAL PosT-OFFICE. See PosT-OFFICs, 


N 


._Grovers Comrany's HALL is in Beach-lane. 


— 
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St. GEORGE's FIELDS were formerly a marſhy ſwamp, . 
incloſed by ditches, that pointed out the boundary of the 
rules of the King's Bench, but has, within a few years, been 
nearly covered by buildings, with little regularity and leſs 
taſte, except near the obeliſk, where the principal roads 
meet. This is the principal road from Kent and Suſſex 


to London. It is the wonder of foreigners, on their ap- 


proaching by this road to our capital through avenues of 
lamps, of magnificent breadth and goodneſs. A foreign 
ambaſſador, WhO happened to * his entry at night, 
imagined that theſe illuminations were in honour of his 
arrival, and, as he modeſtly expreſſed, more than he could 
have expected. On this ſpot have been found remains of 
teſſelated pavements, coins, and an urn full of bones, poſ- 
fibly the ſite of a ſummer camp of the Romans. Within 


| theſe 20 years upwards of 7000 houſes have been built in 


and near this ſpot. 1 „„ 
St. George Hos IT AL, is at Hyde- park corner, be- 
gan 1733, and enjoys a fine ſituation; is very neat though 
not an expenſive building, yet is not void of ornament. 
GERARD's HALL is on the ſouth ſide of Baſing-lane; 
a large and very old houſe, built upon ſtene arches, ſup- 
ported by ſixteen pillars. — ENS Ren 
GiB8ON's ALMSHOUSE AND SCHOOL is in Ratcliff 
_ Gipxa HALL, the ſeat of Richard Benyon, Eſq; near 
Rumford, in Eſſex, about thirteen miles from London. 
The preſent ſcat, which is a ſquare building of brick and 
ſtone, was erected by Sir John Eyles, Lord Mayor of 
London, It has been lately raiſed, as well as repaired, hy 
Mr. Benyon ; who has likewiſe conſiderably improved 
the grounds by extenſive plantations, and by a fine piece 
of water, which the great road eroſſes over, an elegant 
bridge, of three elliptic arches, deſigned by Mr. Wyatt, 


from whoſe plan has alſo been erected a Grecian, temple 


| * 1 1 449% 4 5 14 3 ; 
for a cold bath, which ſtrikes every judicious obſerver 


with a pleaſing ſenſe of correct and elegant ſimplicity. 


_ GisDLERS CoMPany's HALL is in Baſinghall-ſtreet. 


% > * 


GroversrER-Housx, the reſidence of the Duke of 
Glouceſter, is in Upper Groſvenor-ſtreet, Groſvenor- ſquare. 
„5 | GOLDEN 


Ez cur : 


GOLDEN SQUARE; near Great Windmill- ſtreet, is a 
neat but ſmall ſquare, containing about two acres, the 
middle of which is incloſed with iron rails. 

GOLDSMITHS COMPANY's HALL is a noble ſpacious 
building, in Foſter-lane, Cheapſide, and contains. ſome 
goods apartments. They apply 1000). per annum in 
Charitable uſes. 

_GooDMan's Pertns 1 is a large piece of ground, ſouth 
of Whitechapel, and eaſt of the Minories: it conſiſts of 
four | rk ſtreets, in one of which was the theatre where 
| 1 1 arrick firſt made his appearance on the ſtage as an 
actor. 

GRAHA M's ALMSHOUSES are in We Line; Soho. 

'GRayY's-INN is on the north ſide of Holborn, from 
whence it has a large gateway. It is one of the four Inns 
of Court. It conſiſts of feveral courts, ſurrounded by 
commodious apartments. The hall is a Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, but the chapel neat though ſmall. The chief orna- 
ment is its ſpacious garden with which the public is in- 
dulged. It was originally the reſidence of the ancient 
and noble family of Grey of Wilton, who, in the reign 


of Edward III. gave it to ſeveral ſtudents of the Law. 


Here is a noble library for the uſe of the ſtudents. 
GREEN COAT HOSPITAL is in Tothill-fields. 
GREEN PARK is between St. James's and Hyde Park. 

GREENWICH, a town in Kent, fix miles from London, 

has been the bixth-place of ſeveral of our monarchs, parti- 

.cularly Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth ; and here - 

Edward VI. died. A palace was erected at this place by 

Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, who named it Placentia, 


| © which was enlarged by Henry VII. and completed by 


Henry VIII. but being afterwards ſuffered to run to ruin, 
"was Zullel down by Charles II. who began a moſt ma 
nificent edifice, and lived to fee the firſt wing kniſhed. 
He alſo enlarged the park, walled it round, planted it, 
and cauſed a royal obſervatory to be erected on the top 
of the ſteep of the hill, for the uſe of the celebrated Mr. 
Flamſteed, whoſe name it ſtill retains : his majefty like- 
wiſe furniſhed it with mathematical inſtruments for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, and a deep a; well for i 
_ the oe] ip the day time. Th 
at 


+ A = A 
| That which is properly the palace here, is an edifice of | 
no great extent, and is now converted into apartments 
for the governor of the Royal Hoſpital, and the ranger of 
the park. This park is well ſtocked with deer, and af- 
fords, ſays the ingenious Mr. Young, as much variety, 
in proportion to its ſize, as any in the kingdom; but the 
views from the Obſervatory and the One-tree hill are 
beautiful beyond imagination, particularly the former. 
The projection of theſe hills is fo bold, that you do not 
look down upon a gradually falling ſlope or flat inclo- 
fares, but at once upon the tops of branching trees, which 
groy in knots and clumps ont of dead hollows and im- 


rowning dells. The cattle which feed on the lawns, | 
which appear in breaks among them, ſeem moving in 4 'i 

region of fairy land. A thouſand natural openings bj 

among the branches of the trees, break upon little piEtu- / l 
re{que' views of the ſwelling furf, which, when illumined if 


by the ſun, have an effect pleaſing beyond the power of 
fancy to exhibit. This is the fore-ground of the land- 
ſcape: alittle farther, the eye falls on that noble ſtrue- 
ture the hoſpital, in the midſt of an amphitheatre of wood; | 
then the two reaches of the river make that beautiful ſer- k 
pentine which forms the Iſle of Dogs, and preſents the ö 
floating millions of the Thames. To the left appears 4 
tine tract of country leading to the capital, which there 
hiniſhes the proſpect. 1 
be pariſh church, rebuilt by the Commiſſioners for | 
erecting the fifty new churches, is a very handſome ſtrue- 
ture, dedicated to St. Alphage, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, |}! 
who is ſaid to have been flain by the Danes in the year. 
101 2, on the ſpot where the church now ſtands. There 
is a college at the end of the town, fronting the Thames, 
for the maintenance of twenty decayed old houfe-keepers, 
twelve out of Greenwich, and eight who are to be alter- 
nately choſen from Snottiſham and Caftle-Rifing in Nor- 
folk. This is called the Duke of Norfolk's College, 
though it was founded and endowed, in 161g, by Henry 
Earl of Northampton, the Duke of Norfolk's brother, 
and by him committed to the care of the Mercers Com- 
pany. To this college belong a chapel, in which the 
. Earl's body is laid, which, as well as his monument, was 
7 1 | removed 
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removed . few years ago from the chapel of Dover 
Caſtle. The penſioners, befide meat, drink, and lodging, 


are allowed 1s. Gd. a week, with a gown every year, linen 
once in two 23 and hats once in four years. Fs 


In 1560, Mr. Lambard, author of the Perambulation 


h 4 Kent, alſo built an hoſpital,. called Queen Elizabeth's 


College, ſaid to be the firſt erected by an Engliſh Protef- 
tant. There are likewiſe two charity-ſchools in this 


pariſh; 


The river Thames i Is "3K, very broad, and the angel 5 


| deep ; and at ſome very high tides the water is alt. 


ien HoseiTaAL ſtands on the ſpot where 


Vas the palace of ſeveral of our kings. The firſt wing of 


this noble edifice, erected by Charles I I. was deſigned to 


be applied to the ſame fa Indeed, from the magnifi- 


cence of the ſtructure, it can ſcareely be taken for any thing 


leſs than the palace of a great monarch. William III. 
gave this palace, and. other edifices, with a conſiderable 


{pot of ground, for the uſe of thoſe Engliſh ſeamen and 


their children, who, by age, wounds, er other accidents, 


ſhould be diſabled from farther ſervice at. ſea, and for the 
widows and. children of ſuch as were flain in fighting at 
ſea againſt the enemies of their country. King William 


alſo, by his letters patent, in 1694, appointed. commil- 


ſioners for the better carrying on his excellent intentions, 


and therein deſired, the aſſiſtance of his good ſubjects, as 
the neceſſity of his affairs did not permit him to advance 
fo conſiderable a ſum towards. this work. as he deſired. 
In conformity to this requeſt, many benefadtions were 


made, both in that and the e en this noble 
charity, which, according to the tables hung up at the 
entrance of the hall, amount to 58, 2090. and afterwards 


the eſtate of the Earl of Derwentwater, who bore a brin- 


pal part in the rebellion in 1715, amounting to 600c/: 


per annum, was given by parliament to this hoſpital, but 


bas lately been reſtored to the family, The firſt range 
had coſt Charles II. 46,0001. and 8 was order- 
ed to be built on the 2 me model: this. has been com- 
pleted with Gay mpagniicnuge, and the whole ſtrucuee 
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The front to the Thames conſiſts of theſe two ranges 
of ſtone buildings, with the governor's houſe at the back. 
part in the centre, behind which the park, well planted. 
with trees, riſes with a noble aſcent. Theſe buildings, 
between which is a large area, perfectly correſpond with 

each other, and each range is terminated by a very noble 
dome. „„ „„ a „ 

In each front to the Thames, two · ranges of coupled 
Corinthian columns, finely wrought, ſupport their pedi- 
ments, and the ſame order is continued in pilaſters along 

the building. The projection of the entablatures gives 
an agreeable. diverſity of light and ſhade.. In the centre 
of each part, between theſe ranges of Corinthian columns, 
is the door, which. is of the Doric order, and adorned 
above with, a tablet and pediment... Within the height 
of theſe lofty columns are-two feries of windows, enlight- 
ening two floors. The undermoſt, which are the ſmalleſt, 
have ruſtie baſes crowned with pediments; while the 
upper feries,. which are larger and more lofty, are adorn- 
ed with the orders, and with upright pointed pediments. 
Over thefe is an attic ſtory ;, the entablature of the Co- 
rinthian columns and pilaſters ſapports a regular attic 
courſe, the pHaſters of this order riſing over every column 
and pilaſter of the Corinthian- below, between which the 
windows are regularly diſpoſed; and the top is crowned 
with a handſome baluſtrade. SR oo Os 

The buildings, which are continued from theſe, and 
face the area, correſpond with them, though in a finer 
and more elegant manner. In the centre of both is 2 
range of columns ſupporting a pediment, and. at each 
corner a range of Corinthian pilaſters.. Tie front is 
ruſticated, and there are two ſeries of windows.. Ihe 
domes at the end, which are 120 feet high, are ſupported _ 
on coupled columns, as are the porticos below; and un- 
der one of. thefe is the'chapel,, which is adorned on the 
inſide with the greateſt elegance and beauty. * = 36 

On the ſides of the gate which opens to theſe buildings 

from the park, are placed a large terreſtrial and. celeſtial 
globe, in which the ſtars are gilt; and in the centre of 

the area is a ſtatue of George II. IR — 
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The hall of this hoſpital is finely painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, particularly the ceiling and upper end. 
Over the three doors are large oval tables, with the 


names in gold letters, of ſuch benefactors as have given 


one hundred pounds or upwards towards the building of 


this chariteble foundation. Among the moſt confſider- 


able of which were, King William III. who gave 
I9,500/, Queen Anne, who gave 6472]. John de la 


Fontaine, Eſq; who gave 2cocl. Robert Oſholſton, Eſq; 
Who gave 20, ooo. Sir John Cropley, and Mr. Evelyn, 


who each pave 2000. John Evelyn, Eſq; who gave 1000!/. 
Theſe tables are adorned with demi-ſeraphims, who 
extend their wings over them, and denote Mercy. Each 


- table is attended by two charity-boys, as if carved in 


white marble, ſitting on great corhels pointing up to the 
figure of Charity, in a niche, intimating that what money 


is given there is for their ſupport. 


N. B. Out of all that is given for ſhewing the hall, 
only three-pence in the ſhilling is allowed to the perſon 
that ſhews them; the reſi makes an excellent fund for 
the yearly maintenance of not leſs than twenty poor 
boys, who are the ſons of mariners that have been either 
flain or difabled in the ſervice of the country, 

Out of this fund theſe boys are entirely provided for, 
are cloathed, fed, and are alſo taught ſuch a ſhare of ma- 
thematical learning. as fits them out to the ſea ſervice, and 
conſequently helps to make a perpetual ſupply of ſkilful 
feamen, who are the ſafeguard of our country. _ 

This beautifully painted hall was in great danger from 
a dreadful fire, which broke out in this hoſpital, on the 


ſecond of January 1779, and which totally conſumed the 


dome at the ſouth eaſt quarter of the building ; the cha- 
pel, which was the moſt elegant in the world; the great 


dining hall ; and eight wars, containing the lodgings of - 
near 600 penfioners. The dome was rebuilt in 1786; 


but the reparation of the whole damage is not yet com- 


. pied. + 8 


For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman 


in the royal wavy, and in the ſervice of the merchants, 
pays 6d. a month. This is ſtopped out of the pay of all 
ſailors, and delivered ip at the Sixpenny Receiver's office. 


There 


% E 


There are at preſent near 2000 old or diſabled ſeamen; 
and 100 boys, the ſons of ſeamen, inſtructed in naviga- 


tion, and bred up for the ſervice of the royal navy: but 


there are no out-penſioners, as at Chelſea. Each of the 
mariners has a weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, weigh- 


ing ſixteen ounces each; three pounds of beef; two of 


mutton ; a pint of peaſe , a poundand a quarter of cheeſe; 


two ounces of butter; fourteen quarts of beer, and 18. a 
week tobacco- money; the tobacco money of the boat- 


ſwains is 28. 6d. a week each; that of their mates 18. 6d. 
and that of the other officers in proportion to their rank: 
befides which, each common penfioner receives, once in 
two years, a ſuit of blue cloaths, a hat, three pair of 
ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, five neckcloths, three tſhirts, 
and two night-caps. | e 
© Grey Coar Hos pPffTAL is in Tothill-fields. 
_ Grocers HALL. is on the north ſide of the Poultry. 
The ancient ſtone and brick building, at the north weſt 
corner of the garden, is ſuppoſed to be one of the oldeſt 
buildings in the city, it having been erected in 1411. 
(FROSVENOR-SQUARE, one of the fineſt ſquares in 
the metropolis, containing about 5 acres. The centre is 
adorned with gravel walks, a fhrubbery of ever-greens, 
&c. and an equeſtrian ſtatue of the late king. This ſitu- 


ation 1s ſaid tobe higher than the top of the Monument. 


The buildings that ſurround it are magnificent. 


GROVE, near Watford, in Hertfordſhire, the ſeat of 


, 


„„ ES DIED ö 

Gu BINS, or GoBIONS, near North-Mims, in Hert- 
fordſhire, had its name from its ancient lord, Sir Richard 
 Gobion In the reign of Henry VII. it belonged to 
the family of the Mores, when it was called More-Hall ; 
but on the attainder of the great Sir Thomas More, 


. Lond High Chancellor of England, it was forfeited to 


the Crown, and ſettled on the Princeſs, afterwards 


Queen Elizabeth, who held it till her death. It after- 


wards came into the poſſeſſion of ſeveral families, and 
was at length purchaſed by the late Sir Jeremy Sambroke. 
The manor-houſe and gardens are very beautiful, the 


latter of which have been thus deſcribed ;—* Crofling 


the 


the Earl of Clarendon. The late Earl greatly improved 
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the road which leads to Gobion's-houſe, and ſoon aſter 
Sun to the left, we entered to a delightful path, which 


conducted us into a charming wood. This walk is irre- 
gularly cut through the underwood, but the lofty oaks: 
which overſhadow it are not diſturbed. After this laby- 
rinth we came ſuddenly into a moſt delightful ſpot. It is 
a perfect rotunda, of about the fame diameter with the 


S e . 
. 


ring in Hyde- Park. Here the under wood is entirely taken 


away ;. but the oak trees, which are very. ſtrait, and- 
vaſtly. high, remain entire. They are a great many, and 


the ground between them is intireſy covered with a thick 


thort moſs of the colour of gold. The whole is ſurround- 


ed by a gravel-walk about eight feet wide. On one fide 


is a large alcove. Oppoſite to the place of our entrance 


into this receſs is another avenue, which brought us to a 


large alcove, ſituate at the end of an oblong piece of wa- 
ter, on each ſide of whoſe banks are fine gravel-walks, 
lined with rows of trees. This pond is ſo formed that a 
part of it is deep, and therefore the bottom not eaſily 
ſeen, but the other part is ſhallow ; and it may. be filled 
and emptied (as may the other reſervoirs here) at plea- 
ſure. The grafs at the bottom, when covered with 


water, hath a fine effect- From this alcove we have a 
view over the water to a fine large figure of Time, -rifing 


from the baſe, with his wings prepared for flight, and 


holding a large ſun-dial in his hands; beyond whom, 


through 2 viſta, tho eye is led to an obeliſk at à confide- 
rable diſtance beyond the gardens.. Eeaving this ſpot, 


we turned to the right through a beautiful walk of trees 


that led to the houſe; the front is towards the wood; 
from whence we were conducted through a moſt ſuperb* 


and elegant walk, which terminated at a ſummer-houſe,. 
built of wood; in the jattice manner, and painted green. 


We then turned to the lef tthrough meandering walks cut 
through the under wood (the oaks alſo here being entire) to 
a. grotto, which having paſſed:a large arch prefents iſclf 
acrols the walk, and through it we behold a caſcade. 
Continuing onwards we turned to the tight, when a 
winding walk brought us to a ſeat, where the caſcade has 


T more diſtant ſound. This is a very contemplative ſi- 


tuation. From this ſeat a walk brought us to a good ſta- 
tue of Hercules, in a leaning polition ; from ' whence, 


% 


through 


* 
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end of which is an handſome temple, whoſe front is ſup-" 
ported by four-pillars. In this temple are two buſtos f 


| ſtands on a pedeſtal, in a meadow at ſome diſtance ; and 


The top of our walk terminated at a large oak, from 


is a ſtatue of Venus, and on the other one of Adonis. 


Water firſt above-mentioned.” 


and the courts held. It was finiſhed in the year 1421, 
and is in a very contemptible Gothic ſtyle. - Notwith-. 


prevents all its effe&s at a diſtance; and on a nearer view 


we perceive, that theſe parts are difguſting and void of, 


which is 153 feet long, 48 broad, and. 5 feet high. 
The roof is flat and divided into pannels ; the walls, on. 


demi-pillars, painted white with blue veins, and gilt 


_ conſiderable ſhare in the foundation of the originaF RB 
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through a verdant arch, appears a beautiful canal, "nt 0s © 


Miſs Sambrokes, the two ladies who are now poſſeſſors 
of this delightful place. On one ſide this canal is a Ro- 
man gladiator, very well executed, Leaving the canal 
we aſcended a ſtrait walk, which brought us on the left 
hand to a Cleopatra, as ſtung with an aſp. This figure 


on our right appeared a very large and beautiful urn. 


whence there is a view, over the canal juſt mentioned, 
to the gladiator, and from thence through a grove to a 
lofty pigeon-heuſe. Turning to the right we came to a 
neat and retired bowling-green, at one end of which is 
theurn before-mentioned, at the other a ſummer-houſe 
full of orange and lemon trees. On one ſide of the green 


Leaving this place we gently deſcended, through ſome 
pleaſant and regular walks, to the figure of Time alrea- 
dy noticed, from whence we came again to the piece of 


— 


GUILDHALL ſtands at the north-end of King-ſtreet, — 
Cheapſide, where the buſineſs of the City is tranſacted, 


ſtanding its great advantage in ſituation it has a mean ap- 
pearance. The trifling and ill-judged variety of parts 


beauty, whether we conſider them collzctivehy or ſepa- 
rately. In the ſame Gothic ſtyle it was new fronted in: 
the year 1791, and the internal parts enlarged. 3 OLDS 
On entering this Gothic arch you come into the hall,, 


the north and ſouth ſides, are adorned: with four Gothic 


capitals, upon which are the Royal arms, and thoſe of 
Edward the Confellor, who in all probability had a 
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building. Nearly fronting the gate are nine or ten 
ſteps, leading to the Lord Mayor's court, over which is a: 
balcony, ſupported at each end by four iron pillars, in 
the form of palm- trees; by theſe is a ſmall encloſure on 
each ſide on the top of the ſteps, uſed on ſome occaſions 
by clerks to write in, each being ſufficient to hold one per- 
ſon; under theſe are two prifons, called Little Eaſe, from 
the lowneſs of the ceiling, which was intended for ap- 
prentices, who, upon complaint, and a ſtrict examination 
into the offence, were ſometimes committed thither by 
the chamberlain. In the front of this balcony is a clock, 
on the frame of which is carved the 4 cardinal virtues, 
with the figure of Time on the top, and a cock on each 
ſide him. Behind this clock are two giants of an enor- 
mous ſize, which ſtand on the outfide of the balcony, 
cloſe to the wall on each ſide; they have black and buſhy 
beards; one holds an halbert, and the other a ball ſet 
round with fpikes, hanging by a chain to a long ſtaff; 
they are ſuppoſed to: repreſent an ancient Briton and a 
Saxon. Round the hall, on 14 demi-pillars above the 
capitals, are the King's-arms on the north-eaſtward, and 
the 'arms of London on the ſouth-eaſtward pillar ; and 
weſtward from them are the arms of the 12 principal 
companies, viz. Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fiſhmongers, 
Goldſmiths, Skinners, Merchant Taylors, Haberdaſhers, 
Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, and Cloth-workers. 
There are in the whole 63 companies, being fo many bodies 
politick, that enjoy great privileges. At the eaſt end are the 
Kings-arms, between the portraitures finely painted of. 
their preſent Majeſties, beſides many others round the 
hall of Kings and Queens, and 22 Judges, which were 
there put up by the city in gratitude for their ſignal fervi- 
| ces. To theſe the city of London has added a noble 
marble ſtatue of William Beckford, eſq. who died during. 
his mayoralty, in 1770; and a ſuperb monument of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; this laſt was erected 
in 1782. The firſt time that this hall was uſed on feſtive 
occaſions, was by Sir John Shaw, goldfmith, knighted 
in the held of Boſworth. After building the effentials 
of good kitchens and other offices, in the year 1500, 
this gentleman gave here the mayor's feaſt, Oe 
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befoth ball een vſualty dorie in Grocers: hall. The 


bills of fare at length grew to ſich exceſs, that, in the 
time of Philip and Mary, a ſumptuary law was made 
to reftrain.the expence both. of proviſions and liveries: 
but the city did not long obſerve it; for in 1554» they 
thought proper to renew the order of council, 5 way 
of reminding.their fellow-citizens of. their relapf 
Juxury. | 


The whole of the entettalhtent given to his preſent 


majeſty in 1761, coſt the city 6, 8987. 5s. 44. The feaſt 


conſiſted of four hundred and fourteen diſhes, beſides the 


deſert. 
To this may be curiouſly oppoſed the ſimple” fare of 


the wax-chandlers, on October 28, 1478; which alto- 


.gether amounted to Js. 


GUILDHALL-CHAPEL is adjacent to Guildhall, a go- 
thic building, founded about the year 1 299. Service uled 


to be performed here once a week; alſo at the election of 


mayor, and before the mayor's feaſt. At preſent the 
chapel is uſed as a juſtice room. 
GUNNERSBURY-HOUSE, near Ealing, the reſidence 
of the late Princeſs Amelia; a noble and elegant ſtruc- 
ture, built by Inigo Jones, or as ſome ſay, by Mr. Webb, 
{his ſon-in-law. Indeed the architect ſhews, that, if the 
plan was not drawn by that celebrated architect himſelf, 


it was deſigned by one.of his ſcholars ; for the building 5 


has that majeſtic boldneſs and fmplicity which grace all, 
the works of that excellent artiſt. It is ſituated'on a H- 
ling ground; the approach to.it from the garden is re- 


markably fine. The loggia has a beautiful appearance 


at a diſtance, and commands a fine proſpect of the coun- 


ty of Surry, of the river Thames, and of all the meadows 
on its banks for ſome miles, and, in clear weather, . 


even of London. 


The apartments are extremely well contrived. The 
hall, which is ſpacious, is on each ſide ſupported” by 
rows of columns, and from thence you aſcend by a noble 


flight of ſtairs to a ſaloon, which is a double cube of 25 


feet high, and moſt elegantly furniſhed. "This fihe room. 
has an entrance into the portico en the back front, which 
4s ſupported * columns, *. trom tlie fineneſs of the 
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5 enerally called Aſke's alms-houſes. 


, 5 
| propſect over the Thames, is a delightful place to fit in 
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ney Marth, on the eaſt. 


„ 


during the afternoon in the ſummer ſeaſon ; for it being 
contrived to face the ſouth-eaſt, the:ſun never ſhines on 
it after two o'clock; but, extending its beams over the 


country, enlivens the beautiful landſcape that lies before 


this part of the edifice. Her Royal Highneſs greatly 
improved and enlarged the gardens ; ſeveral beautiful 


fields have been added to them, ſome very elegant buil- 


dings erected, and the whole much enriched with planta- 
tions in the modern taſte. . | 


_* Guy's-HosyiTAL is in Southwark, for the cure of 


he ſick and lame, and is one of the greateſt private cha- 
rities ever known. Its founder Was Mr. Guy, a book- 


ſeller, who, at the age of 76, in 1721 began this vaſt fa- 
brick, and endowed and bequeathed at his death, which 
happened in 1724, with about 350,000). ſterling. A much 


larger ſum than ever was before left in this Kingdom, by 
one ſingle per ſon to.charitable purpoſes. It conſiſts of a 
noble quadrangle in the centre of which is a brazen ſta- 
tue of the founder. The wards which are 12 in number, 


contain 435 beds, beſides which, on an average, there 


Are 1609 out- patients annually relieved. 
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"HaBERDASHERS HALL is in Maiden-lane, a neat 
CCC 7 
HABERDASHERS ALMSHOUSES are at Hoxton, and 


FO 


Hacknzy, in Middleſex, on the north-eaſt ſide of 


London, is a very large and populous village, inhabited 
5 great numbers of merchants and wealthy perſons. 
Y: 10 


pariſh has ſeveral hamlets belonging to it, among 


Which are Clapton on the north, Dorleſton and Shackle- 
well on the weſt, and Homerton, which leads to Hack- 


. 
* 
* 


Hackney church was a diſtinct rectory and vicarage in 


the year 1292, and dedicated to St. Auguſtine; but the 


&ſſions in the pariſb, they were, upon the ſuppreſſion of 
mn ee eee 


Knights 'Templars having obtained a mill and other poſ- 
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alem, from whom the church is ſuppoſed to have received 

the preſent appellation of St. John : however it was not 
pre ſented by that name till after the Near 16603 and has 
lately been rebuilt. 


At the bottom of Hackney. Marſh were Ace ; 


ſome years fince, the remains'of a great ſtone cauſeway, 
which, by the Roman coins found there, appears to have 
been one of the famous highways made by the Romans. 


Hackney Coach Ofrick is in Somerſet-place. 


HALI-PTAC E i is near Bexley, in Kent, 13 miles from 


London, was the ancient ſeat of Lord Le Deſpenſer, 


but now of Mr. Calvert. 


Ham {Ea ) a village i in Eſſex, ſouth-eaſt of Plaiffow, | 


and ſix miles from London. 
 Ham{Wesr) or WEST Ham, A village i in Een, A a 
mile from Stratford, and called Weſt Ham, to diſtinguiſh it 


from Eaſt Ham. About half a mile from the church, 


near the Abbey Mills, are the lite and ſome remains of a 


once very conſiderable monaſtery, called the Abbey of 
Stratford Langthorne, founded in 1135, by William 
Montfitchet, for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints. The demeſnes 


of the abbey an this pariſh. comprehend near 1500 ACTES 3 


and they had ſeveral valuable manors, advowſons, and 
other eſtates in different counties, The abbot had a ſum- 


mons to parliament in 1307. At ahe diſſolution it was 


valued by Dugdale at 5111. 165. zd. and by Speed, at 
5791. 15s. 64. It was granted, with the church, and 


divers parcels of ground, to Peter Meautes, Eſq; by one 


of whoſe anceſtors it was ſold to John. Nutts, Eſq. It 


is now divided among ſeveral, Proprietors. . 


This abbey was bound to maintain the bridge.at Bow, y 
ſaid to be the firſt arched ſtone bridge in England, and 
thence named, though perhaps it might derive its appel- 
lation from the French. word, beau{handſome) ; 4 an epithet | 
eg be given ta it in, bu times. See Bow. _ 


he gate Wayol the abbey, of brick, i 18 fil ſtand- 


ing, over the 7910 Riba il to tl church. On part 
0 e . ek 


of its ſite is LY F 


| heir Anger granted to 8. Koights of St. Taku; of Jeru- | 
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Adam and Eve, atjoining to which is one of the ſtone, | 
arches of the abbey, where the "foil has been evidently 
much raiſed, In the kitchen of this houſe is a, curiouſly 


carved grave ſtone, on which were ſome braſs inſcriptions. 


that were unfortunately removed; and in the gardens is 
a ſtone coffin, that was dug up here about eighteen years 


Ag. N 


Hau Hovss, an elegant houſe near Peterſham and 
the Park of Richmond, in Surry, on the banks of the 
Thames, occupied by the Earl of Dyfart. It is ſur- 
rounded by thoſe. beautiful walks, called Ham Walks. 

 HamFarm is the feat of the Earl of Portmore, at 
Weybridge, in Surry, It is fituated between Oatlands 
and the late Mr. Southcote's. The houſe is a large 


handſome ſtructure, built Mm” of brick, with a 


fine lawn before the garden front. he grounds about it 


— 


conſiſt of about 500 acres, 130 of which are laid out for 


pleaſure, beſides a paddock of about 66 acres.” Here is 2 

fine command of water, there being two navigable rivers, 
the Thames, which comes with a fine bending courſe by ' 
the ſide of the terrace; and the Wye, which runs dire&- 
ly through the grounds, and joins the Thames at the 


terrace. There is a ſwing bridge over the Wye, which 


may be turned aſide at pleaſure, to let boats and other 
veſſels paſs. The Wye is navigable up to Guildford, and 
other places. What is called the Virginia water, runs 

from Windlor Great Park, and flows through Mr. South- 


Cote's 1 hither. The terrace next the Thames is 


beautiful; and, though it lies upon a flat, there are ſome 
good views from it, and from other parts of the gardens. 
This place was firſt beautiſſed by the Counteſs of Dor- 


cheſter, in the reign of James II. 


 HAmMERSMITH, a village in Middleſex, four miles 
weſt from London. There are a number of pretty ſeats 


about it, eſpecially towards the Thames, among which 


the moſt remarkable is the late Lord Melcombe's, which 


has a marble. gallery, finiſhed at a very great expence. 


This houſe has been lately brought to the hammer. It 
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has a church, 4 preſbyterian meeting-houſe, two charity 
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Khools, a work-houſe, and a kind of nun ner. 


HaMMonps's 
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1 0 8 ALMSHOUSES are in Almſhouſe-yard, 


Snow, hill. „ 
HAMPSTEAD, 2 "feat 8 in Middleſex, near 


the top of a hill, four miles from London. On the ſum- 
mit of this hill is a heath, adorned with many gentlemen's 
| houſes, and extends about a mile every way, affording 


a moſt extenſive proſpect over the city as far as Shooter's 
Hill and into the counties all around it. This village 
uſed to be formerly reſorted to for its mineral waters; and 


there is here a fine aſſembly- room. Its old ruinous church, 


which was a chapel belonging to the lord of the manor, 


has been pulled down, and a new one erected in its room. 
There is, beſides, a handſome chapel near the wells, 


built by the contribution of the inhabitants, who are 


chiefly citizens and merchants of London. It is obſer- 
vable, that, in the reign of Henry VIII. Hampſtead was 


a poor place, chiefly inhabited by laundreſſes, who waſhed 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis. _ 

 HamysSTEAD WATER WORKS OFFICE is in Den- 
mark-ſtreet, St. Giles's. 

HAur TON Cop Rr is delightfully ſituated on the north 


bank of the river Thames, about two miles from King- 


ſton, and at a ſmall diſtance from a village called Hamp- 


ton. This palace was magnificently built with brick by 


Cardinal Wolſey, who here ſet up 280 ſilk beds for 


ſtrangers only, and richly ſtored it with gold and ſfver 
plate; but it raiſed ſo much envy againſt him, that, to 


ſereen himſelf from its effects, he gave it to Henry VIII. 
who, in return, ſuffered him to live in his palace at Rich- 
mond. King Henry greatly enlarged it, and it had then 
five ſpacious courts adorned with buildings, which in that 


age were greatly AGRUIENs by all foreigners as well as 
| the natives. 


This palace, which was afterwards. the priſon of 


Charles I. is, with the parks, encompaſſed in a ſemicircle 


by the Thames. King William and Queen Mary were 


ſo greatly pleaſed with its ſituation, which rendeted it 


capable of being made one of the nobleſt palaces in Europe, 
that, while the former was cauſing the old apartments to 


be pulled down , and rebuilt! in ths more beautiful manner in 
£5 5 -".” Two 
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which they now appear, her majeſty, impatient to enjoy 


ſo agreeable a retreat, fixed upon a building near the 


river, called the Water Gallery, and ſuiting it to her 


conveniency, adorned it with the utmoſt elegance, though 
its ſituation would not allow it to ſtand after the princi- 


pal building was completed. | EE 
Since the pulling down of the Water Gallery, which 


| ſtood before the fine ſtone front that faces the river, the 


ground to the ſouth-weſt has received conſiderable im- 


provements. This ſpot is laid out in ſmall incloſures, 


ſurrounded with tall hedges, in order to break the violence 


of the winds, and render them proper for the reception 


of ſuch exotic plants as were moved thither in ſummer 
out of the conſervatories. Here are two baſons conſtant- 


ly ſupplied with water, for the ſupport of theſe plants in 


dry weather ; and as they are ſituated near the great 
apartments, moſt of the plants may be viewed from the 
Sz. 1 „ | 
At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt, ſtood a large hot-houſe, 
for preſerving ſuch tender exotic plants as require a greater 
ſhare of warmth than is generally felt in this climate, 
Of this part of gardening Queen Mary was ſo fond, that 


ſhe allowed a handſome falary to Dr. Plukenet, a very 


learned botaniſt, for overſeeing and regiſtering the cu- 


rious collection of plants ſhe cauſed to be brought into 


the garden ; but fince her majeſty's death they have been 


much neglected, and very few of the moſt curious plants 
are now to be found there. : „ | 
The park and gardens, with the ground on which the 


palace now ſtands, are about three miles in circumference. 


On a pediment at the front of the palace on this ſide, is 


a bas-relief of the triumphs of Hercules over Envy; and 
facing it a large oval baſon, anſwering to the form of this 


part of the garden, which is a large oval divided into 
1 walks and parterres, laid out in the exploded taſte, 
y the then faſhionable gardeners, London and Wiſe. 
At the entrance of the grand walk are two large marble 
vaſes, of exquiſite workmanſhip : one ſaid to be perfor- 


med by Mr. Cibber, the father of the late poet-laureat, 
and the other by a foreigner ; theſe pieces are reported to 
| be 


\ 


I 


which is the fineſt performance. They are beautifully 


adorned with bas-relief ; that on the right hand repreſent- 


ing the triumphs of Bacchus, and the other on the left 
Amphitrite and the Nereids. At the bottom of this 


walk, facing a large canal which runs into the park, are 
two other large vaſes, the bas- relief on one repreſenting 


the judgment of Paris, and that of the other Meleager hunt- 
ing the wild boar. e 
In four of the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues. The 


x 


firſt is a gladiator, which formerly ſtood in the parade of 
St. James's Park, at the foot of the canal, and was re- 


moved thither in the reign of Queen Anne. The original 
was performed by Agaſias Doritheus of Epheſus, and is 
in the Borgheſian palace at Rome, The ſecond is a 
young Apollo; the third a Diana; and the fourth, 
Saturn going to devour one of his children; all after fine 
on >- | | 

On the ſouth ſide of the palace is the privy garden, 
which was ſunk ten feet, to open a view fron the apart- 


ments to the riyer Thames. In this garden is a fine foun- 


tain, and two grand terrace walks. . 

On the north ſide of the palace is a tennis court; and 
beyond that, a gate which leads into the wilderneſs: fur- 
ther on is the great gate of the gardens, on the ſides of 


which are large ſtone piers, with the lion and unicorn 


couchant, in ſtone. . . 
We ſhall now, leaving the gardens, take a view of the 
palace and ſeveral apartments, with their noble furniture 


and fine paintings, performed by the moſt eminent maſ- 


ters. | 
To begin with the firſt entrance into the palace, at the 
gates of which are four large brick piers, adorned with 
the lion and unicorn, each of them holding a ſhield, 
whereon are the arms of Great Britain, with ſeveral tro- 
phies of war, well carved on ſtone. „ 

Paſting through a long court- yard, on each fide of which 
are ſtabling for the officers of his majeſty's houſehold, we 


come next to the firſt portal, which is ſtrongly built of 


brick, and decorated by Wolſey with the heads of four of 
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the Cæſars, Trajan and Adrian on one ſide, and on the 
other Tiberius and Vitellius. - 5 
Through this portal we paſs into a large quadrangle, 
| remarkable only for its ſpaciouſneſs and uniformity. 
This leads to a ſecond quadrangle, where over the portal 
is a beautiful aſtronomical clock, made by the celebrated 
_Tompion, on which are curiouſly repreſented the twelve 
ſigns af the zodiac, with the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, 
the various phaſes of the moon, and other ornaments and 
RSS... .._ | ons 
i On the left hand of this quadrangle is the great old 
hall, in which, by her late Majeſty's command, was 
ee.rected a theatre, wherein it was intended that two plays 
0 ſhould be acted every week, during the court's continu- 
= ance there ; but only ſeven plays were performed in it, 
b? by the players from Drury-lane, the ſummer when it was 
raiſed; and one afterwards for the entertainment of the 
Duke of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor of Germany. In 
the front is a portal of brick decorated with four Cæſars 
heads without names. „ ä 
i On the oppoſite {ide of this quadrangle is a ſtone colon- 
| nade of 14 columns, and two pilaſters of the Ionic order, 
with an entablature and baluſtrade at the top, adorned in 
Wi. the middle with two vaſesn. | 
if This leads to the great ſtair-caſe, adorned with- iron 
Wil baJuſters curiouſly wrought and gilt, the whole erected 
on porphyry. From the cieling hangs, by a ſtrong braſs 
chain gilt, a large glaſs Janthorn, which holds 16 candles, 
and has an imperial crown at the top. This {tair-caſe 
with the cieling, was painted by Signor Verrio, by order 
ot Ning William III. „„ N 
At the top, on the left ſide, are Apollo and the Nine 
Muſes, at whoſe feet fits Pan with his unequal reeds ; 
and alittle below them Ceres, holding in one hand a 
- wheat-fheaf, and with the other pointing to loaves of 
bread ; and at her feet is Flora, ſurrounded by her atten- 
dants, and holding in her right hand a chaplet of flowers; 
near her are the two river gods Thames and Iſis, with 
their urns; and a large table in the middle, upon which 
is a quantity of rich plate, decorated with flowers. 
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ON the cieling are Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymede | 
riding on Jupiter's eagle, and offering the cup; Juno's - 
peacock f is in the front: one of the Parcæ, with her 
feilfars in her hand, ſeems to wait for Jove's orders to 
cut the thread of life. Thefe figures are covered with a 
fine canopy furrounded with the ſigns of the Zodiac, and 
by ſeveral Zephyrs with flowers in their hands; and on 
one {ide of them is Fame with her two trumpets. 

Beneath is a beautiful figure of Venus riding on a ſwan, 
Mars addrefling himſelf to her as a lover, and Cupid 
riding on another ſwan, 

On the right hand are Pluto and Proſerpine, Cœlus 
and Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, and others. 
Neptune and Amphitrite are in the front, and two at- 
tendants are ſerving them with. nectar and fruit. Bac- 
chus is l:aning ona rich ewer, and, being accompanied 
by his attendants, places his left hand on the head of Si- 
Jenus, who fits on an aſs that is fallen down, he ſeems to 
catch at a table to which Diana above is pointing. The 
table is ſupported by eagles :; on one ſide of it fits Romu- 
Jus, the founder of Rome, with a wolf; and on the 
other fide of it is Hercules leaning on his club. Peace 
in her right hand holds a laurel, and in her left a palm, 
over the head of neas, who ſcems inviting the twelve 
Cæ ſars, among whom is Spurina the ſoothfa hi to a ce- 
leſtial banquet. Over their heads hovers the genius of 
Rome with a flaming ſword, the emblem of deſtru&ion, 
and a bridle, the emblem of government,” both in her 
right hand. | 

"The next is the Emperor Julian writing : at a table, | 
while Mercury dictates to him. 

Over the door, at the head of the ſtairs, is a rae 
pile, done in ſtone-colour ; and under the above paintings 
are 36 pannels, repreſenting. trophies of war, and other 
decorations, in the ſame colour. | & Hos 

From the ſtair-caſe we paſs into the" Cu 14 Chainbex, 
which is upwards of 60 feet long, and 40 wide. This 
room contains arms for 1000 men curiouſly placed in vari⸗ 

ous forms. Here are pilaſters of pikes and bayonets on 
each ſide of 16 N that go round the room; Wich 
| FF | variety 
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variety of other ornaments, as muſquets in chequer- 
work, ſtars made of bayonets, ſwords, &. In this 
chamber are the following portraits of celebrated admi- 
rals: Sir John Jennings, Sir John Leake, Admiral 
Churchill, Admiral Gradon, Admiral Benbow, Sir John 
Wiſhart, Sir Stafford Fairbone, Lord Torrington, Sir 
Thomas Dilks, Lord Orford, Sir Charles Wager, Ad- 
miral Whetſtone, Sir Thomas Hopſon, Sir George 
Rooke, George Prince of Denmark, Sir Cloudeſley Sho- 
vel, Admiral Beaumont, Sir John Munden; Lord Or- 
ford by Bockman; Sir John Wiſhart, and the laſt ſeven, 
by Dahl; and the others by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Over 
the chimney piece is the coloſeum, by Canletter. 
The next is the King's Firſt Preſence- Chamber, which 
is hung with rich old tapeſtry, repreſenting the ſtories of 
Tobit and Tobias, and Midas. The cieling is vaulted, 
and from the centre hangs a fine luſtre of 19 branches. 
Fronting the door are the canopy and chair of ſtate, 
which, as well as the ſtools, are of crimſon damaſk; on 
the back part of the canopy are the King's- arms, and 
round the valance a crown and cypher embroidered in 
gold. This room is ornamented with the following 
Pi es 5 . 8 
On the left hand of the entrance, behind the door, is a 
fine picture, about 18 feet by 15, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
of King William III. who is in armour on a ſtately 
grey horſe, trampling on trophies of war, by which lies 
2 a flaming torch. At the top, in the clouds, Mercury and 
Peace ſupport his helmet, decorated with laurel, and a 
Cupid holds a ſcroll. On the bottom part of the picture 
appear Neptune and his attendants by the ſide of a rock, 
welcoming the hero on ſhore ; and at adiſtance is ſeen a 
fleet of ſhips, their ſails ſwelled with the eaſt wind. In 
the front ground, Plenty with her cornucopia offers him 
an olive-branch, and Flora preſents flowers. | 
Over the chimney is a whole length of the Marquis of 
Hamilton, Lord Steward of the Houſhold to King 
Charles I. by Mytens; and over the doors are two pieces, 
one of architecture, the other, ruins with figures, finely 
executed by Roſſeau. e 5 Ty 
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The next room, which is called the Second Preſence- 
Chamber, is ſpacious, and has a vaulted cieling, from 
the centre of which hangs a gilt chandelier of twelve 
branches. The tapeſtry is ancient, but very rich, the 
lights being all gold and the ſhadows ſilk ; the ſubject is 
Abraham offering up his ſon Iſaac. The chair of ſtate 
and ſtools are of crimſon damaſk fringed with the ſame 
colour. Over the chimney is a whole length of Chriſtian 


IV. King of Denmark, by Van Somer. This picture, 


as moſt of. the large ones are, 1s decorated round the frame 
on the outſide with feſtoons of fruit and flowers finely 
_ carved in high relief. In this chamber is alſo a beautiful 
landſcape of Iſaac and Rebecca, by Zacarelli. Over the 
three doors are pieces of ruins and Jandſcapes by Rouſ- 
ſeau. Here are likewiſe two fine marble tables, with 
pier glaſſes over them, and a pair of gilt ſtands on each 
The fourth-room which is the King's Audience-Cham- 
ber, is very lofty ; in the middle bangs a beautiful 
chaſed ſilver chandelier of ſixteen branches. Here is a 
fine canopy of ſtate, with the window-curtains, chair, 
and ſtools, of rich crimſon damaſk, laced and fringed 
with gold. The tapeſtry is fine, and repreſents God ap- 
pearing to Abraham ; Abraham purchaſing a. burying- 
place for his wife Sarah; and Abraham entertaining the 
three angels. In this room is a landſcape with Moſes, 
by Zucarelli. Over the chimney is a whole length pic- 
ture of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of 
King James I. by Honthorſt, and over each of the two 


doors is a Madona, by Domenico Fetti. 3 
In the fifth which is the Drawing-Room, is alſo a 
chair of ſtate and ſtools; the window-curtains are tiſſue 
with a ſilver ground: there are ſilver ſconces faſtened to 
the tapeſtry, which is riehly woven with gold, but is very 
ancient; the ſubje& is Abraham ſending his ſervants to 
get a wife for Iſaac ; and Rebecca opening the trunks of 
treaſure. Over the chimney- piece is an admirable whole 
length picture of King Charles I. by Vandyck ; oppo- 
lite to which is a fine painting of the Conaro family, after 
Titian, by old Stone, Over the doors are two capital 
| F 4 | | pictures : 
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pictures: the one is David with Goliah's head, by Fetti; 
the other, the Holy Family, by Schidone. 

In the King's State Bed. Chamber is a crimfon velvet- 
bed, laced with gold, having plumes of white-feathers 
on the top. This room, which is very ſpacious, is hung 

round with tapeſtry repreſenting the hiſtory of Joſhua, 
about which are eight ſilver ſconces chaſed with the judg- 
ment of Solomon. The cieling which was painted by 
Verrio, repreſents Endymion lying with his head in the 
lap of Morpheus, and Diana admiring him as he fleeps. 
On anather part of the cieling is a fine figure of Somnus, 
or Sleep, With his attendants : and in the border are four 
landſcapes, and four boys with baſkets of flowers inter- 
mixed with poppies. The paintings in this room are 
Joſeph and his Miſtreſs, by Orazio Gentileſchi; over 
the doors are two flower- pieces, ſinely executed by Bap- 
tiſt and Bogdane; and over the chimney, a whole length 
of Ann Ducheſs of Vork, by Sir Peter Lely. There is 
2 a clock in this room made by Tompkin, Which goes one 
year anda day without winding- up; likewiſe a barome- 
)... Q %˙— — g 

The King's Dreſſing-Room, which is about twelve feet 
long, and {ix feet wide, has the cieling painted by Ver- 
rio. Mars is ſleeping in Venus's lap, while ſeveral Cu- 
pids ſteal away his armour, ſword, and ſpear, and 

others are binding his legs and arms with fetters of roſes. 

The borders are decorated with jeſſamine, orange- 

trees in pots, and ſeveral ſorts of birds. The room is 
hung round with India damaſk; and the chair, ſtools, 
and ſcreen, are covered with the ſame. This room con- 
tains. the following paintings: a flower-piece, by old 
Baptiſt; flowers, &c. by Withoos : dead game, &c. by 
Van Aelſt; a ſaint's head by ; lady Vaux, by—— 3; 
Chriſt and St. John, by Leonardo da Vinci; Francis the 
_ firſt, of France, by Jannet ; Reſhemeer, by Holbein; 
the Angel and St. Peter in priſon, by Steenwyck; King 
Charles I. en horſeback, by Vandyke ; the Great Mo- 
gul with his attendants, by ; a landſcape with 
figures by ——; Lot and his daughters, by Poelemburg ; 
a battle piece, by Wouvermans ; Diana and Nymphs 
| 5 e ꝙ)ꝙũ bathing, 
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bathing, by Poelemburg ; the inſide of a church, with” 


the woman taken in adultery, (the figures by old Franks) 


by Deneef; King Henry VIII. by——; Eraſmus, by: 
Holbein; a woman ſinging, and a man, by Gerhard 
Dcuw ; a flower-piece, by young Baptiſt ; with a baro- 
meter by Quare, and ſome ancient ornamental china over 
the chimney-piece. | 1 14 Re 
The King's Mriting-Cloſet is of a triangular form, and 
has two- windows. The hangings and ſtools are India. 
A glaſs is here ſo placed as to ſhew all the rooms on that 
fide of the building in one view. The paintings are as 
follow : the Shepherds Offering, by old Palma; Queen 
Henrietta Maria, after Vandyck, by Gibſon; a drawing, 
| by——; Sacariſſa, by Ruſſell; the Centaur carrying 
away Hercules's wife, after Julio Romano; a flower 
piece, by Bogdane; Judith and Holofernes, by Paut 
Veroneſe; a Magdalen's head, by Saſſo Ferrato; David 


and Goliah, by—— ; adminiſtration of the ſacrament, 


by Leandro Baſſan; the Judgment of Paris, by 
Nymphs and Satyrs, by Poelemburg ; a landſcape with 
cattle, by Adrian Vandervelde; the head of Cyrus 
brought before Queen Thomyris, by Vincentio Malo; 
St. Peter and the Angel in Priſon, by Steenwyck ; a 


landſcape with a hay-cart, by Wouwermans; a. peacock - 


with other fowls, by Bogdane ; the Viſitation, by Carlo 
Maratti ; King Charles I. at dinner, by Vau Baſſan; 
and a flower-piece, by Bogdane. 1 
Queens Mary's Cloſet is hung with needle-work, 
ſaid to be wrought by herſelf and her maids of honour : 
there are alſo an eaſy chair, four others, and a ſcreen, 
all are ſaid to be the work of that excellent Queen. The 
work is extremely neat, the figures are well ſhadowed, 
perhaps equal to the beſt tapeſtry, and ſhew great judg- 
ment in drawing. The following is a liſt of the paintings: 
the Virgin teaching Chriſt to read, by Guercino.z, the 
Holy Family, by Doſſo de Ferrara; lord Darnley and 
his brother, by Lucas de Heere ; the King of Bohemia 

at dinner, by Van Baſſon; Emperor Charles V. initiated 
into the church, by—— ; King George the Firſt's Queen, 
by— ; Moſes ſtriking the rock, by Marco Ricer; 
3 Flere ode /. Se 
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Sk. Jerome, by Mieris; Mrs. Lemon, by Vandyck ; 


King George I. by——; a landſcape with figures, by 
Dietrice; St. Francis, by Teniers; a Madona and 
St. John, by Guercino; a Lady by—— ; Bellini, by—; 
a bunch of grapes, by Verelit ; a woman to the waiſt, 


by Piombo; the Shepherd's Offering, by Seb. Ricci; a 


woman milking a goat, by Bergen ; a portrait of a wo- 


man, by Rembrant ; the Aſcenſion of the Virgin, by 


Calvart ; and a landſcape by Pouſſin. 


The Queen's Gallery, which is about ſeventy feet long, 


and twenty-five wide, is hung (but not in chronological. 
order) with ſeven beautiful pieces of tapeſtry,done after the 
famous paintings of Le Brun, and repreſenting, 1. Alex- 
ander's triumphal entry into Babylon; 2. his fight with 


King Porus; 3. himſelf and his horſe Bucephalus; 


4. his viſit to Diogenes: 5. his conſultation with the 
ſoothſayers; 6. his fight with Darius; and, 7. the tent 
of Darius. Under the 4th, which is placed over the 
chimney- piece, is a very neat buſt of a Venus in alabaſ- 


ter ſtanding upon an oval looking-glaſs, under which are 
two doves billing in baſſo relievo. Among the other fur- 


gp in this gallery are two fine tables of Egyptian mar- 
The ceiling of the Queen's State Bed-Chamber is finely 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, who has repreſented 
Aurora riſing out of the ocean in her golden chariot, 
drawn by four white horſes. The bed is of crimſon 
damaſk ; and, beſides other furniture, the room is ador- 
ned with a glaſs luſtre with ſilver ſockets. Over a large 
marble chimney-piece is a whole length of King James I. 
at his right hand ; over one of the doors is Queen Ann 
his conſort, both by Van Somer ; over the other door is 


a beautiful whole length of Henry Prince of Wales, their 


eldeſt ſon, by Mytens: there are beſides a portrait of the 
Ducheſs of Brunfwick, by Moreelze ; and a landſcape, 


by Zucarelli. In the cornice are four other portraits, 


one on each ſide, viz. King George I. King George II. 
the late Queen Caroline, and Frederick Prince of 
Wales. i 55 
The Queen's Drauing Room has the ceiling Painte ! by 
Signor Verrio; in the middle of which is the late Q icen 
| | . ID | ==" bs 
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Ann, under the character of Juſtice, holding the ſcales - 
in one hand, and the ſword in the other: ſhe is dreſſed in 


a purple robe lined with ermine; and Neptune and Bri- 


tannia are holding a crown over her head. The room 
is hung with green damaſk, upon which are placed nine 
pictures, three on each ſide of the room, and three at 

the end. "Theſe were formerly all in one piece of a great 
length, as may be very plainly ſeen from ſome of the fi- 


gures being cut aſunder, and placed in different pieces. 


he whole is the triumph of Julius Cæſar, and was a 


long proceſſion of ſoldiers, prieſts, officers of ftate, &Cc. 
at the end of which that Emperor appears in his triumphal 


chariot, with Victory holding a laurel crown over his 
head; it is painted in water-colours upon canvas, by An- 


* 


drea Manregna, Over the two doors are our Saviour 


and the woman of Samaria, and our Saviour and the wo- 

man with the iſſue, both by Seb. Ricci N 
The Queen's State Audience Room is hung with rich ta- 

peſtry, repreſenting King Melchiſedec giving bread add 


wine to Abraham. Here is a fine canopy of ſtate, and 


{ix pictures, viz. a lady, the counteſs of Lenox, Bac- 
ehus, and Ariadne, Margaret Queen of Scots, the Duke 
of Brunſwick, and the Ducheſs of Brunſwick. Bacchus 
and Ariadne by Cito Ferri, and Margaret Queen of Scots, 
by Mitens. „„ | yk | 

The next is the Public Dining-Ro9m, wherein: the 
late King uſed to dine in-ſtate. It is noble and lofty, and 


ornamented with the following pictures: Prince Charles 


Elector Palatine, by——; a ſhip piece, by Vandervelde; 
a ditto, by ditto; Bacchus and Ariadne, after Guido, by 
Romanelli; a ſhip-piece, by Vanderveide ;. a ditto, by 


ditto; Princeſs Elizabeth, by 3 our Saviour in the 


houſe of Lazarus, by Seb. Ricci; the Pool. of Betheſda, 


by ditto; Baccio Bandinelli, by Correggio.; che woman 
taken in adultery, by Seb. Ricci; Prince Rupert, by 


Mirevelt. In the centre of this room is the mode] of a 
palace that was intended for Richmond Gardens. 


The Prince of Wales's Preſence Chamber is hung with _ 

tapeſtry, wrought with the ſtory of Tobit and Tobias. 

Over one of the doors is Guzman, and over another 
or . | Gundamor,. 
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eber, two Spaniſh ambaſſadors, the latter by aw 
burg : over the third is a Queen of France, by Pourbus ; 
and over the chimney Lewis XIII. of France, with a 
walking-ſtick in his hand, and a dog by his ſide, by Bel- 
camp ; facing which is King Ahaſuerus and Queen Eſt. 
her, by Tintoret. | 

The Prince of W/ales's Drawing Room is nung ih ta- 
peſtry, repreſenting Elymas the ſorcerer firuck with 
blindneſs : this is taken from one of the cartoons now in 
the Queen's palace. Over the chimney-piece is the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, by Mark Gerards ; over one of the 
doors 1s a whole has of the wife of Philip II. King of 
Spain; and over the other a whole length of Count 
Mansfield, general of the Spaniards 1 in the Low Coun- 
tries, the latter by Mytens. 

The Prince of Walks 5 Bed-Chamber has a bed of green 
damaſk and four pictures, viz. over the chimney-piece is 


a a whole length of the Dake of Lunenburg, great grand- 


father to his late Majeſty, by Mytens ; over one of the 
doors is a whole length of the Prince of Parma, Gover- 
nor of the Netherlands ; over another is a Spaniſh no- 
bleman, by Pantoga; and over the third the conſort of 
Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark. 

The Private Chapel is wainſcoted to a conſiderable 
height ; and over the centre is a dome, which admits a 
ſuitable degree of light. 'The Lord' 5 Supper, by Tintoret, 
is the only picture in it. 

In the Cloſet next the Chapel is a ſmall marble ciſtern, 
formerly uſed for the purpoſe of cooling wine, and round 
it are the following pictures: King George II.; his 
Queen ; Jonah ſitting under the gourd, by Hemſkirk; 

a landſcape ; a head, by Artemiliz ileſchi; J and the 

| Emperors Galba and Ocho. | 
In the Private Dining-Room are W 8 Ge 
of them by Vandervelde, four of which repreſent the 
_ defeat of the Spaniſh Armada; and over the chimney is a 
- very fine portrait, by Zucchero, of the Earl of Notting- 

ham 
The Cloſet next the Private F has the mur- 
der of the * by Brueghel, and the rape of the Sa- 


bines. 
Ale 
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| The King's Private Dreſſing-Room is hung with tape- 
ſtry repreſenting the Solbay fight, and contains the por- 
traits of Sir John Lawfon, after Sir Peter Lely; the 


Duke of Glouceſter, by Sir G. Kneller ; and Lord Sand- 


wich, by Dobſon, Here are alſo two cabinets, one of 
inlaid ſtone, the other India. TR $61 

In the King's Private Bed-Chamber are two pictures: 
a Friar and Nuns at a banquet, by Longepier ; and Su- 
ſanna and the Elders, by Paul Veroneſe. The bed is of 


rich crimſon damaſk. 


In the Cloſet next the Privote Bed-Chamber are Jupiter 


and Europa, and two Madonas. 


The Council Chamber, which was formerly the Cartonn- 
Gallery, is now adorned with the following paintings: 
the Duke of Alva, by Rubens; the Deluge, by Baſſan; 
the Judgment of Midas, by Schiavone; the Nine Muſes 
in concert, by Fintoret; the Shepherd's Offering, by old 
Palma ; our Saviour and the woman of Samaria, by 
ditto; King Charles I. after Vandyck, by old Stone, 
In the centre of this room is a model of the palace that 
was intended to be built in Hyde-Park, which coſt five 
hundred guin eas. PR EY 

The Dining- Room contains the portraits of nine cele- 
brated beauties, viz. The Counteſs of Peterborough, the 
Counteſs of Ranelagh, Lady Middleton, Miſs Pitt, the 
Ducheſs of St. Alban's, the Counteſs of Eflex, the Coun- 


teſs of Dorſet, Queen Mary, the Ducheſs of Grafton: 
Queen Mary, was by Wiſling ; the Counteſs of Peterbo- 


rough, Lady Middleton, and Miſs Pitt, by Sir Godfrey 
MMO +4. | 4 5 
Over the chimney-piece in this chamber is a fine bas- 
relief, in white marble, of Venus drawn in her chariot, 
and attended by ſeveral Cupids. T, 
Wecome next to the Queen's Stair-Caſe, where the 


ceiling is painted by Vick, Here are King Charles II. 


and Catharine his Queen, with. the Duke of Bucking- 
ham repreſenting Scien:e in the habit of Mercury while 


Envy is ſtruck down by naked boys. There are alſo ö 


other ornaments done by Mr. Kent. „ 
From the Queen's ſtair-caſe we deſcend into a new 
quadrangle, in the middle of which is a round baſon, poo 
5 | our 
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ſour large lamps on pedeſtals of iron work; and on the 
= right hand, over the windows, are the twelve labours of 


Hercules, done in freſco. Ks | 

We ſhall conclude our account with obſerving, that 
the whole palace conſiſts of three quadrangles : the firſt 
and ſecond are Gothic, but in the latter is a moſt beauti- 
ful colonnade of the Ionic order, the columns in couplets, 


built by Sir Chriftopher Wren. Through this, as was 
before obſerved, you paſs into the third court or quad- 


rangle, wherein are the royal apartments, which are mag- 
nificently built of brick and ſtone by King William III. 
The gardens are not in the preſent natural ſtyle, but in 


that which prevailed ſome years ago, when mathematica 


o 


figures were preferred to natural forms. oo 

Hameron-Hovuss is near Hampton-Court, and was 
the elegant villa of David Garrick, Eſq; now of his wi- 
dow. It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, and the 


rounds, which are very extenfive, are laid out with great 


taſte. The houſe was fronted by Mr. Adam. Cloſe to 


the river is a temple, dedicated to Shakeſpear, where, on 
a pedeſtal, is placed a figure of that immortal bard, in th 

attitude of ſtudy, by the celebrated Roubilliac. 035 
HAM TON Wick, a cluſter of houſes, at the foot of 
Kingſton bridge. -A patriot of this place has his memory 
recorded in a fine print of him, which the neighbours, 


| who are fond of a walk in Buſhy Park, muſt hold in ve- 


neration. It has under it the following inſcription: 
« horn ag Bennett, of Hampton Wick, in Middleſex, 
% Shoemaker, aged 75, 1752. This true Briton, (un- 


willing to leave the world worſe than he found it), by 


%a vigorous application of the laws of his country in the 


«< cauſe of liberty, obtained a free paſſage through Buſhy 


33 - 
| er FICE is in Chancery- lane. 1 
HAN D-IN-HAN PD FIRE Orriek is in Angel Court, 


% Park, which had many years been withheld from the 


Snow-hill, oppoſite St. Sepulchre's Church. 


HANOVER-SQUARE is on the ſouth ſide of Oxford- 
Areet, and oppoſite Cavendiſh- ſquare; the area contains 


HRE 


place. 
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HARE HALL, the elegant ſeat of John Arnold Wal- 


linger, Eſq; thirteen miles from London, on the road to 
Chelmsford, nearly oppoſite to Rumford Common. It 


conſiſts of a centre and two wings, and was built entirely 
of ſtone, by the celebrated Mr. Paine. ; 
HARLINGTON, a village in Middleſex, thirteen miles 


from London, on the Bath road. 


HARMONDSWORTH, a village in Middleſex, fifteen 


miles from London, and two from Colnbrook : it is re- 
markable for one of the largeſt barns in England, whoſe 


ſupporting pillars are of ſtone, and ſuppoſed to be of great 


antiquity. | | 
HARROW on THE Hill, in Middleſex, fifteen miles 
_ north-weſt from London, on the higheſt hill in the county, 
on the ſummit of which ſtands the church, which has a 


very high ſpire. This pariſh is famous for a free-ſchool, 


founded by Mr. John Lyons, in the reign of Queen 


Eee” | . | 
HARwAR'Ss ALMSHOUSES are in Kingſland-road. 
HawKERS AND PEDLARS OFFICE is in Somerſet- 


 Haws's ALMSHOUsSEs is in Bow-lane, Poplar. 


HAvERiNG, a pleaſant village in Eſſex, three miles 
| from Romford, where are ſeveral feats, but particularly 


Pergo, and Havering Park. The ſituation is delightful, 
_ the proſpects extenſive, even to Seven Oaks in 
ent, | | i Pr” 

HaverinG Bowes, a pleaſant village in Eſſex, about 
three miles from Rumford, in the pariſh of Hornchurch, 
and liberty of Havering, was an ancient retiring place- of 
ſome of our Saxon kings; particularly of that ſimple ſaint, 
Edward the Confeſſor, who took great delight in it, as 


being woody, ſolitary, and fit for his devotions. It ſo 


abounded, ſays the legend, with warbling nightingales, 
that they diſturbed him in his devotions. He therefore 
carneſtly prayed to God for their abſence ; ſince which 
time, as the credulous country people believed, never 2 
nightingale was heard to ſing in the park, but many 


without the pales, as in other places. It was named 


Bower, from ſome fine bower, or ſhady walk, as Roſa- 
mond's Bower, at Woodſtock. © | 1 
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It is a moſt charming ſpot, having an extenſive and 


beautiful proſpe& over a great part of Elſex, Hertfordſhire, 
Kent, Middleſex, and Surry, and alſo a view of the 


Thames, with the ſhips ſailing up and down. Here the 
Confeſſor is reported to have built a palace, or perhaps 


improved one; it was of free-ſtone and leaded. Some 


parts of the walls are ſtill ſtanding. Beſides this palace 
there was another at Pergo, that belonged to the Queen 
of England. It ſeems to have been always the houſe of 
a Queen conſort and her jointure. Flere died Joan, wi- 
dow of Henry IV. This was a ſeat of the late lord. 
Archer. | L 1 
Hayes, a village in Middleſex, twelve miles from 
London, and the right hand ſide of the high road leading, 


to Uxbridge. It has a large handſome church, the 


chancel of which is curiouſly ornamented, and has ſome 
good monuments. | 


_  Haress, a village near Bromley, Et whore there 
is Hayes Place, the elegant villa and gardens of the late 


Earl of Chatham, who bought the eſtate of the late, Sir 


Edward Walpole, K. B. and laid out great ſums in 


fine improvements. The preſent Earl ſold it to John 


Bond, Efq. a gentleman from the Eaſt Indies, for 8000 
guineas. | FX | 


Sr. HELEN's Crurcn in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, is re- 
markable for its antiquity. Here repoſes upon the pave- 
ment of the church, within a 1ail, that fingular uſurer and 
ſheriff's officer, Bencraft, who left his ill-gotten wealth to 
build and endow ſome almſhouſes in Mile-end road. His 


coffin has a lock, and a key which is depoſited within, for 
he had the vanity to predict his reſurrection thirty years 


after, and ſo firmly believed the infatuation, that he cauſed | 


his coffin to be ſo conſtructed, that at the appointed time 


he might let himſelf out. : . | 
_ HeNnDoON, a village in Middlefex, ſeven miles from 
London, to the north of Hampſtead.. It is pleaſantly 


ſituated on a rivulet called the Brent, and has ſeveral 


agreeable villas in it. ; 


HENRY VII's Cnarei. See WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
HERALD's CoLLEGE, or COLLEGE OF ARMS, is 


5 on Bennet's-hill, Doctor's Commons. The houſe they 


peu 


= FD - 


occupy was built about three. years after the fire of Lon- 
don in 1666, on the ſite of Derby-houſe, a palace of the 
family of the Stanleys, which was built by the firſt Earl, 
father-in-law to Henry VII. who lived and died in it, as 
did his ſon George, the intended victim to the rage of 
Richard III. before the battle of Boſworth ; which palace 

ucen Mary gave to Dethick, garter king of arms, and 
his brother heralds, to live in and tranſact the buſineſs of 
their office, It is a foundation of great antiquity, in 
which the records, viſitations of the counties, and pedi- 


grees of the families of the kingdom are kept; and are 


often of great uſe in proving conſanguinity, and ſupply 
proof to ſupport claims to eſtates and honours. 


The preſent building is a ſquare, incloſed by apartments 


for the reſidence of the corporation, a hall, a library, &c. 
The whole body conſiſts of thirteen perſons, viz. Garter, 


Clarenceux, Norroy, fix heralds, and four purſuivants. 


It is the duty of the heralds and purſuivants to attend the 
office, by monthly rotation, to ſatisfy all enquiries. . _ 


HESTON, a village in Middleſex, to the north weſt of 


Hounſlow, + TE” — 4 
Hicks's HALL, this was a building which ſtood in the 
ſtreet near the junction of St, Jchn's-lane and St. John's- 


ſtreet, Smithfield, but becoming ruinous, and being eſ- 


teemed inconvenienlty ſituated, it was pulled down, and a 


countycourt-houſe built on Clerkenwell- green, which ſee. 


Hipe-PARE is larger than either St. James's or the 
Green-Park ; but the natural advantages af the place are 
ſuch, that it never fails to impreſs the imagination with 


a certain ſenſe of vaſtneſs and ſublimity. The extent of. 
the open plain has an effect ſimilar to that which is ex- 
perienced by a traveller, when, by ſome change of poſi- 


tion, he is ſuddenly brought in ſight of the ſea. This 
plain is not leſs remarkable for elevation than extent. 
It commands a moſt noble view, is pleaſantly watered 
by the Serpentine-river, and, in ſhort, poſſeſſes. every 
beauty and convenience which might be required for the 
lituation of a royal palace, being well adapted to every 
purpoſe of magnificence and beauty. Here the nobility 
Irequently take their morning airings, and in the even- 
ings it is frequently crowded with pedeſtarians. There 

I | od | | 18 
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is a noble baſon of water here which ſerves as a reſervoir 
for the queen's palace, and a ſerpentine river which adds 
conſiderably to the beauty of the place. Here is a maga- 
zine for gun-powder, and extenſive ſtabling for the fol 
Gery. „„ . . 
HiGHBURY-BARN, a place of public entertainment, 


about one mile from the Iſlington road, from whence 


there is an extenſive fine view of the country; and lead- 
ing to it from Iſlington, there has lately been built an 


elegant row of houſes, called Highbury- place. Near it are 
the remains of a Roman fortification.”  _ 


Hicncars, in Middleſex, five miles on the north ſide 
of London ; a chapel of eaſe to Pancraſs and Hornſey, is 
ſo called, partly from its high ſituation, overlooking na 
don and great part of Kent, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire, 
and partly from a gate ſet up there above 400 years ago, 


to receive toll for the biſhop of London, when the old 


miry road from Gray's-Inn-lane to Barnet was turned 


through the biſhop's park, which gate was removed 


about thirty years ſince. This toll was farmed by Queen 
Elizabeth, at 40). a year. Where the chapel ſtands was 
formerly an hermitage, and one of the hermits cauſed a a 
cauſeway to be made between Highgate and Iſlington, by 


_ gravel dug out of the top of the hill, where is now a 
pond. | Near the chapel, in 1562, a free-ſchool was built 


and endowed, which was enlarged in 1570, and a chapel 


added to it. On the ſide next London, the fineneſs of 


the proſpect over the city, as far as Shooter's-hill, and be- 
low Greenwich, has occaſioned ſeveral handſome edifices 


to be built. It is remarkable, that ſome of the public 


houſes in Highgate have a large pair of horns placed over 


the ſign; and that when any of the country people ſtop 


for refreſhment, a pair of large horns, fixed to the end of 
_ a ſtaff, is brought to them, and they are induced to be 


ſworn. If they conſent, a kind of burleſque oath is ad- 
miniſtered, *«* that they will never eat brown bread when 
they can get white ;” and abundance of other things of 


the ſame kind, which they repeat after the perſon who 
brings the horns, with one hand fixed-upon them. This 
- ridiculous ceremony is altered according to the ſex of the 
perſon who is ſworn, who is allowed to add to each 
7 | 8 5 | ticle, 


| wards of 16,000/. _ 
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ticle, © except I like the other better.” The whole 
being over, they muſt kiſs the horns, and pay a ſhilling 
for the oath, to be ſpent among the company to which 
they belong. | „„ e 
HioHwOOD-HIIIL, a village in Middleſex, eleven 


miles from London, in the pariſh of Totteridge, and a 


ſmall diſtance from Barnet Common. | 
_ HitL's ALMSHOUSE is in Rocheſter-row, Tothill- 
fields. | 1 5 
HinToN's ALMSHOUSE is in Plough- alley, Barbican. 
HoL LAND Hovuss, a little beyond Kenſington, a fine 
and venerable gothic brick ſtructure moſt pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated on a riſing ground, north of the high road, to 
which ſeveral] modern improvements have been made in 
the grounds and gardens. In this houſe lived and died 


the celebrated Mr. Addiſon. It is now the property of 


Ln Holland, and is inhabited by Edward Bearcroft, 
Holwoop-Housz, on Hollwood-Hill, in the pariſh 
of Keſton in Kent, five miles from Bromley, and is now 
the ſeat of the Right Hon. William Pitt. Pt 


HoMERTON, a village that adjoins and belongs to 
Hackney, where are ſeveral good houſes of opulent mer- 


chants, &c. Here the diſſenters of the Calviniſtical per- 
ſuaſion have had an academy for many years. A large 
and handſome building has alſo been lately purchaſed 


here, to which a new wing is added, as an academy for 


diſſenters of all perſuaſions, which appears to be planned 
with the moſt perfect attention to the rights of conſcience 
and the liberty of private judgment. The ſubſcription 
towards this inſtitution amounted, in a few weeks, to up- 


Hongy-Laxe Maxx kx is adjoining Cheapſide and 


Milk-ftreet, nearly oppoſite Bow Church. This is the 


ſmalleſt market in the city, though famous for the good- 
nels of its proviſions. | 


HoPpTon's ALMSHOUSE is in the pariſh of Chriſt- 


Church, Surry, „„ 
HoRNnCHURCH, a village in Eſſex, and the only pariſh 


in the liberty of Havering, is ſituated about three miles 


from Rumford, of which it is the mother church. A large 
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pair of horns is affixed to the weſt end of the church, for 


which tradition afligns ſome reaſon too idle to be repeated. 


Here governor Wyatt has a handſome ſeat, 
. HoRNSEY, a village in Middleſex, five miles from Lon- 


don. About a mile nearer this is a coppice of young 


trees, called Hurnſey Wood, at the entrance of which is a 
public houſe, to which great numbers of perſons reſort 


from the city. This houſe, being ſituated on the top of 
a hill, affords a delightful proſpect of the neighbouring 


country. Hornſey is a long ſtarggling place, ſituated 
in a low valley, but extremely pleaſant, having the 


New River winding through it. The church 1s ſaid 


to have been built out of the ruins of an ancient caſtle, 


which ſtood on a piece of ground called Lodge-hill. 


Near Hornſey Wood the New River was formerly carried 
acroſs a valley in a wooden frame ſupported by pillars. - 


 Horse-GvuaRDs is near Charing-croſs, a noble mo- 
dern edifice of ſtone, oppoſite the Banqueting Houſe, 
Whitehall, between the Admiralty and Treaſury ; conſiſt- 


ing of a centre and two wings, and has an air of ſolidity 


perfectly agreeable to the nature of the building. It re- 


ceives its name from the horſe guards, who are here on 


duty; two of theſe are conſtantly mounted, and com- 


pletely armed, under two handſome {lope porches, detach- 
ed from the building, and erected to ſhelter them from 
the weather. This ſtructure is equally calculated for 


the uſe of the foot, as well as the horſe, on duty. In the 


centre of this edifice, is an arched paſſage, into St. James's 


Park, and the building over this has a pediment, in which 
are the king's arms in baſs-relief. The wing on each 
_ tide of this centre, is a pavilion, and in the middle riſes a 
cupola. The wings are plainer than the centre, and 
conſiſt each of a front projecting a little, with orna- 


mented windows in the principal ſtory, and a plain one 


in the ſides. Each has its pediment, with a circular 


window in the centre. = | | 
 HounsLow, a market town; ten miles north of Lon- 
don, on the edge of the heath of the ſame name. It has 
a chapel, a charity-ſchool, and two annual fairs. The 
town belongs to two pariſhes, the north ſide of the ſtreet 
to Heſton, and the ſouth to Iſleworth. In this place was 

15 EE +. formerly 
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formerly a convent of mendicant friars, who, by their in- 


ſtitution, were to beg alms for the ranſom of* captives 

taken by the infidels. On its diſſolution, Henry VIII. 

553 it to Lord Windſor, and it was aflerwards purchaſed 
by Mr. Auditor Roan. 

Houst or COMMONS, See Coutts Housk oF. 

HoXTON, near Shoreditch. This was for many a <8 
a village, and in the Conqueror's Survey is named 
cheſton ; but by the increaſe of buildings it has been for 
ſome time paſt joined to this metropolis. _ 

HupsoNn-Bay Company Hall ſtands on the ſouth ſide 
of Fenchurch- ſtreet, and is a good brick building, adorn- 
ed with pilaſters, architraves, &c. 

In this building is depoſited a large pair of Mooſe Deer's 
horns weighing 56 pounds, and the picture of an Elk, the 
European "Morſe, killed in the preſence of Charles $3 þ 
of Sweden, which weighed 1229 pounds. 

HULBERT'S ALMSHOUSE is a handſome building, con- 
tiguous to St. Peter's Hoſpital, or Fiſhmongers Almihouſe, 
at Newington-Butts, in Surry, _ 

HuNGERFoRD-MARKET is near the weſt end of the 
Strand, at a ſmall diſtance from the Thames, now but 
little reſorted to. 


Hypz- PARK, See Hipz-PARK. | 


x; 


Jackson' s ALMSHOUSE is in College- yard, Dead- 


man's- place, Southwark. 


ST. JaMEs's, Clerkenwell, as well as all the other 


pariſh churches, are mentioned under the article CHUR- 


C HES. 


Sr. JAMEs's MARKET, is ſituated between the Hay- _ 


market and St. James's-ſquare, and covers a very large 
ſpot of ground, whereon ſtands a commodious market- 
houſe and ſtall for every production for the table. 

ST. JAMES's PALACE. On the ſpot where this edi- 


fice ſtands, was an hoſ pital dedicated to St. James, origi- 
nally founded by the citizens of London, for fourteen 


maids afflicted with the 1 of which there are re- 
| - cords 
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| cords ſo early as in A. D. 1100. It was pda by 


Henry VIII. who having taken the edifice down, built 


2 palace in its room, that retained the name of hoſpital, 
It is {till a clumſy building, where the kings have reſided 
ever {ſince Whitehall was burat in 1697. It has a mean 


appearance without, but contains very beautiful apart- 
ments, the moſt convenient for regal parade of any in 
Europe. Which apartments may be ſeen, when the king 
is not there. The chapel, that was converted for the ule 


of the Royal Family, is to be ſeen, even when their ma- 


Jeſties are at prayers, generally on Sunday, about the hour 
of twelve. Ehe King's levee, or court days, are kept 

here every Wedneſday and Friday; and, during the f. 
ting of parliament, every Monday; ; and Thurſday i is the 


| queen's drawing-room. 


During the reign of king William, St. James's was 


fitted up for the reſidence of the princeſs Anne afterwards 


queen) and her ſpouſe prince George of Denmark. 


From that time to the preſent it has been regularly the . 
court of our monarchs. 


James, the ſon of James II. who ſo long made pre- 


tenſions to the Britiſh throne, was born in the room now 


called the old bed-chamber ; at preſent the anti-chamber 
to the levee-room. The bed ſtood cloſe to the door of 


a back ſtairs, which deſcended to an inner court. It cer- 


tainly was very convenient to carry on any ſecret deſign; 
and might favour the ſilly warming- pan ſtory, was not the 
bed ſurrounded by twenty of the privy- council, four other 


men of rank, twenty ladies, beſides pages and other atten- 
dants. | 


The principal entrance into St. James's S is facing the 
end of St. James's-ſtreet, which leads to 

ST. JAMES's PARK, about two miles in compaſs, with 
fine ſpacious walks, ſhaded with elms and limes. Here 
is a fine canal of clear water, 2000 feet in length, and 
100 in breadth. This place is often reſorted to by the 
nobility, gentry, and citizens. At the upper end is the 


palace, called the Queen's houſe, formerly Buckingham- 


houſe. It was planted by Charles II. under the direction 
of La Notre, the famous French gardener, who alſo for- 


BY» 


QUE 


. — 
Sr. Janzs' S Sqvare is a neat and large ſpot on the 
north of Pall- mall. The area in the centre is incloſed 


with iron rails, which form an octagon, and in the middle 
is a fine circular baſon of water. The buildings that 


ſurround it are neither regular nor grand, but the neat- 


neſs of the pavement, and the beautiful baſon in the 
middle, add greatly to its pleaſing appearance. 


JEFFERIES'S ALMSHOUSE 1 is a ** in Kingf- 
land-road, Shoreditch. 


JewEL-Orrick, Fee the Towzk. „ 


IL TOR D, Great and Little, two villages in Eſſex, ſix 


miles from London, where are ſome agreeable houſes. 
They are ſituated on each ſide a river, between Barking 
and Wanſtead. At Great Ilford was formerly an hoſ- 
pital. | _ 
InD1a-Hovss is in Leadenhdll-fireet, has a very neat 


but plain front, but extends over a large tract of ground 


backward, and is one of the richeſt magazines in Europe. 
INNHOLDERS HALL is in Elbow-lane. 


Inns OF CHANCERY are, Clement's-Inn, Clifford 5 
Inn, Lincoln's-Inn; Lion's-Inn, &c. 


Inxs or Courr are the two Temples, Lincoln Inn, 


and Gray's-Inn. 


ST. JOHN's GATE, in St. John' s-lane, Smithfield, is 
the venerable remains of the hoſpital of St.. John of Je- 


ruſalem, the ſite of which hoſpital is now St. John's- 


ſquare, to which this gate gives a ſouth entrance. | 
Jointrs Comeany HALL is in Friar's-lane, Thames- 


ſtreet, remarkable chiefly for its curious carved ſcreen in 


the hall. 
IRoNMONGERS SCHOOL i is near Old-ſtreet, 


IRONMONGERS ALMSHOUSE 1 is the ſame as Jefferies" 8 


Almſhouſe. 


IRONMONGERS Comtaler Hair. is a very noble 


building ! in Fenchurch-ſtreet. This beautiful edifice was 
erected in 1748, and is entirely fronted with ſtone, in an 


elegant manner, has a moſt noble effect, and is well 


worthy notice and imitation. 


IsLE or Doss, a part of Poplar mid; When our 


ſovereigns had a palace at Greenwich, they uſed it as a 


hunting ſeat, and it 1s ſaid, kept the kennels for their 


hounds 
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hounds in this marſh, which lies on the other ſide of the 
river; theſe hounds frequently making a great noiſe, the 
ſeamen and others called the place the Iſle of Dogs, though 
it is fo far from being an iſland, that it can ſcarcely be 


called a peninſula, . 

IsSLEWORTRH, or THISTLEWORTH, a village in Mid- 
dleſex, pleaſantly ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite to 
Richmond. Here are two charity ſchools, and in its 
neighbourhood are the ſeats of ſeveral perſons of diſ- 


tinction. It communicates with Richmond by a bridge. 


ISLINGTON, a large village in Middleſex, on the north 
ſide of London, to which it is contiguous. It appears to 


have been built by the Saxons, and in the time of Wil- 


lam the Conqueror was called Ifendon or Ifledon. The 
White-Conduit-Houſe, in this place, ſo called from a 


white ſtone conduit that ſtands before the entrance, has 


handſome gardens, with good walks, and two large 
rooms, one above another, for the entertainment of 


company at tea, &c. 


- Adjoining to White-Conduit- Houſe, there are lately 
built ſeveral neat ſtreets and detached houſes, ſo as to form 
a diſtin village, and ſeveral more are now building, 
which are called Penton Villa, to which a chapel has 


lately alſo been added. : 

In the third field beyond the White-Conduit-Houle, 
there appears to have been a fortreſs in former days, in- 
cloſed with a rampart and ditch, which 1s ſuppoſed to 


have been a Roman camp, made uſe of by Suetonius Pauli- 


nus, after his retreat, which Tacitus mentions, from Lon- 
don, before he ſallied thence, and routed the Britons under 

neen Boadicea. By the ſouth-weſt fide of this village 
is a fine reſervoir, called New River Head, which conſilts 
of a large baſon, into which the New River diſcharges it- 
ſelf: part of the water is thence conveyed by pipes to 


London, while another part is thrown by an engine 


through other pipes, to a reſeryoir, which lies much 
higher, in order to ſupply the higheſt parts of London. 


The church is one of the prebends of St. Paul's. The 


old Gothic ſtructure, erected in 1502; ſtood till 1751, 


when, being in a ruinous condition, the inhabitants ap- 


plied to Parliament for leave to rebuild it, and ſoon after 


8 eerecied 


. r 
erected the preſent ſtructure, which is a very ſubſtantial 


brick edifice, though it does not want an air of lighthels, 


The body is well enlightened, and the angles ſtrengthened 
and decorated with a plain ruſtic. The floor' is raiſed 


conſiderably above the level of the church-yard, and the 


door in the front is adorned with a portico, which conſiſts 


of a dome, ſupported by four Doric columns ; but both 
the door and the portico appear too ſmall for the reſt of 


the building. The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower, which'riſes 


ſquare to a conſiderable height, terminated by a cornice, 
ſupporting four vaſes at the corners. Upon this part is 


placed an oQtangular baluſtrade, from within which riſes 


the baſe of the dome in the ſame form, ſupporting Corin- 


| thian columns, with their ſhafts wrought with ruſtic. 
Upon theſe reſts the dome, and from its crown rifes the 


ſoire, which is terminated by a ball and its vane. 


Though the body of the church is very large, the roof is 


ſupported without pillars, and the inſide is extremely com- 


 modious, and poſſeſſes an elegant plainneſs. © 
This pariſh is very exten ſive, and includes Upper and 
Lower Holloway, three ſides of Newington Green, and 
part of Kingfland. It has a chatity-ſchool, founded in 
1613, by Dame Alice Owen, for educating thirty children: 


this foundation, together with that of a row of alms-' 
houſes, are under the care of the Brewers company. 
There is here alſo a ſpring of chalybeate water, in a very 
pleaſant garden, which, for ſome years, was honoured 
by the conſtant attendance of the Princeſs Amelia, and 


many perſons of quality, who drank the waters. To this 


place, which is called New Tunbridge Wells, many 
people reſort, particularly during the ſummer ; the price of 


| drinking the waters being Los. 6d. for the ſeaſon. Near 


this place is a houſe of entertainment called Sadler's Wells, 


where, during the ſummer ſeaſon, people are amuſed with 
balance maſters, walking on the wire, rope dancing, tuiti- 


bling, and pantomime entertainments. There have, 


within theſe few years paſt, been erected ſeveral very good 


houſes here; particularly a noble row of houſes called 
Highbury Place, near which is a tavern, with pleaſant. 


grounds, bowling-green, &c. called Highbury-barn; and 
1 © id er 2 e 
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a houſe belonging to PO Dawes, Eſq. which e 
ſome delightful proſpects. Near the porter's lodge of 


this laſt, is a ſpot of ground, vulgarly called Jack Straw's 


8 Caſtle, on which ſtood the houſe of Sir Robert Hales, 


who made his eſcape from thence to the Tower, but was 


there beheaded, with Archbifhop Sudbury, Wy; the rebels 
under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 


Jusrick HALL is in the Old Bailey, a neat, = 
and modern ſtructure, wrought with Portland ſtone, ruſ- 
ticated to the top. In, this hall, the ſeſſions of Oyer, 
Terminer, and Gaol Delivery of the priſon of Newgate, | 


for the county of Middleſex and the city of London, are 
held eight times a year for the trial of felons. The Ad- 
miralty Seſſions are alſo, held here twice every year, for the 
purpoſe of trying pirates, and other criminal caſes com- 


mitted on the high ſeas. At each ſide of the hall there 
are convenient galleries for the admittance of thofe who 


wiſh to hear the trials, by giving a gratuity to the Lord 


Mayor and Sheriff 's ſervants, who, during the ſeſſions, 


are generally waiting in the court-yard for that purpoſe. 


The yard ſeparates this building from the priſon of New- 
gate, to which it has a covered way, for the conveyance of 
priſoners in ſafety. The entrance into the area is narrow, 
to prevent a ſudden ingreſs of mob. Above is the figure of 


Juſtice. Every precaution has been taken to keep the 


court airy, and to prevent the effect of the effluvia ariſing 
* that dreadful 3 the Oe. = 


"Kenninerox, a village near . ad. one of 
the eight precincts of that pariſh. Edward II. granted 
the manor for life to John de Warren, Earl of Surry. 


How it reverted to the Crown does not appear; but cer- 


tain it is, that Edward the Black Prince, to whom it is 


ſuppoſed Edward III. had granted it, dwelt here frequent- 
ly, many of his acts being dated from Kennington. Af- 
ter his death it came to his ſon Richard, afterward King 


Richard II. who relided there at the time of Edward the 
Third 8 
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were let for the firſt time. 


Tune in 1377 3 in which year John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, having offended the citizens of London, a dan- 
gerous riot enſued, the mob attacked his palace at the Sa- 


voy, whence he made his eſcape by water to Kennington, 
where the Princeſs Dowager of Wales and the young 


King were, by whoſe interceſſion all differences between 


the Duke and the citizens of London were e WARS ami- 


cably adjuſted. 


On the Zzoth of "November; I 296, the young Obey 
Iſabel (commonly called the Little, for ſhe was then not 
quite _ years old) was conveyed, amid a prodigious 


concourſe of people, from Kennington, through South- 


wark, to the Tower. 


The lodging of that illuſtrious ' 


. Princeſs at Kennington, is a preſumptive proof of the then 


grandeur of the palace. At what period it was demo- 
liſhed is not now certainly known; but Henry IV. Was 
here, when the clergy complained to him of Sir John 
Oldcaſtle and his followers. 

Charles I. when he ſucceeded to the title of prince of 
Wales, on the death of his brother Henry, in 1612, oc- 
cupied the ſite of Kennington palace, and ten acres of 
ground, formerly the palace garden, and continued to do 
ſo till his acceſſion to the throne in 1627. | 

About the year 1626, the gardens and ſite of the pale q 


231 feet long, and 156 deep. The long barn, 180 feet 
long {the ancient walls are ſtill entire, at the meeting of 
the five roads, nearly oppolite the White Hart), with a 
building detached from it, were the offices. The ſaid 
detached or was pulled down; and the dwelling-houſe 
now. ſtanding,” and which belongs to a cow-keeper, was 
built on the ſame- ground. The manor houſe, alluded to 
in ſome plans and deſcriptions of a later date, was a ſmall 
timber houſe, built (p robab] with ſome of the old mate- 
rials) on the palace ruins. The long barn, in 1709, was 
one of the receptacles f the poor diſtreſſed Palatine Pro- 
teſtants, and now exiſts as a cow-houſe and barn, and in 
the occupation of Mr. Iſmay, a 'cow-keeper, who, in 
1786, digging near it for a cellar, diſcovered ſome ſpa- 
cious vaults of ſtone, . arches of which were cemented 
, 1 75 2 by 
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by a ſubſtance harder than ſtone itſelf. The manor of 
KRennington ſtill belongs to the Prince of Wales. In 1410 
ue find a grant of Henry V. to Adam Eggeley, of the 
Office of keeper of the palace of Kennington, which is 
1 extant, by the name of the ſteward of the manor of Ken- 
nington. A public houſe, near the long barn, called Sots 
Hole, and humorouſly mentioned as ſuch in the Connoil- 
ſeur, No. 68, has the ſign of The Black Prince; and 
there is the ſame ſign at Newington, both derived, very 
probably, from their vicinity to the royal reſidence of that 
alluſtcious hero. tc 
KBNNINSGTON COMMON, a ſmall ſpot of ground 
(where the road to Clapham divides to the right, and that 
to Croydon to the left) has been for many years the com- 
mon place of execution for the county of Surry, Such of 
the rebels as were tried by the ſpecial commiſſion at St. 
Margaret's Hill, in Southwark, in 1746, and ordered 
for execution, ſuffered here, and among them were thoſe 
- who commanded the regiment raiſed at Mancheſter, for 
the ſervice of the Pretender. . 
KENSINGTON, a village in Middleſex, about two miles 
i from. Hyde-Park Corner, part, of which, from the palace- 
| gate tothe Bell, is in the pariſh of St. Margaret's, Welt- 
minſter. Kenſington is extremely . populous ; and, be- 
ſides, the palace, now. neglected, there are many genteel 
} Houſes, a pariſh-church, and ſcveral boarding ſchools. 
[ || The palace,.which was the ſcat of the Lord. Chancellor 
Ft Finch, afterwards. Earl of Nottingham, was purchaſed 
| f on leaſe by King William, who greatly improved it, 
and cauſed a royal road to be made to, it, through St. 
James's and Hyde-Park, with lamp: poſts erected at equal 
diſtances on each ſide. Queen Mary enlarged the gar- 
dens; her ſiſter Queen Ann improved what Mary had 
begun, and was ſo pleaſed with the place, that ſhe fre- 
quently ſupped during the ſummer, in the green-houſe, 
Which is a very beautiful one: but her late excellent Ma- 
Ieſy Queen Caroline completed the deſign, by extend- 
ig the gardens from the great road in Kenſington to the 
4 Mop road, by bringing what is called the Serpentine 
ERixer into them; and by taking in ſome acres out of Hyde- 
Tack. They were originally degned by Kent, and have 
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been lately much improved by Bron; and though the 
contain no ſtriking beauties, which their flat fituation 
will not admit, yet they have many pleaſing parts, and 
not-only afford much delight to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, whoſe profeſſions will not allow of frequent excur- 
ſions to more diſtant places, but they have been for ſome 
years paſt, a very faſhionable Sunday promenade for the 
bequ monde. Theſe gardens, which are three miles and 
a half in compaſs, are kept in great order. The palace, 
indeed, has none of that grandeur which ought-toappear 
in the reſidence of a Britiſh Monarch; its nearneſs to the_ 


town makes it very convenient, but it is very irregular 
in point of architecture. However, the royal apart- 


ments are grand, and ſome of the pictures good, by the 
firſt maſters. 3 5 

On paſſing the baſe court, you enter through a large 
portico into a ſtone- gallery, that leads to the great ſtair- 
caſe, which is a very fine one, and conſiſts of ſeveral 


, 


flights of black marble ſteps, adorned with iron baluſters 


finely wrought. Theſe lead to ſome noble apartments, 
but as the King makes no uſe of the palace, many of its 
valuable pictures have been removed to the Queen's-houſe, 
Windfor, &. _ | or mn 
_ KenTisH Town, a village between London and 
Highgate, much improved of late by ſeveral handſome 
houſes belonging to the citizens of London, &c. A new —_ 
chapel has lately been erected here. . 

KkSsroN, a village in Kent, 5 miles from Bromley, 
and 14 from London. At Holwood Hill in this pauſh, 


are the remains of a large and ſtrong fortification, (pro- 


bably a Roman one) of an oblong torm ; the area of which 
is partly encloſed with ramparts and double ditches, of a 


great height and depth. It is near two miles in circum- 


ference, and incloſes near 100 acres of ground. There 
is a path deſcending from the camp to the ſpring head 
of the river Ravenſbourne. Of this ſpring Mr. Burrow, 

a late proprietor of Holwood Houſe, has formed an ex 
cellent cold bath, ſurrounded with pales . and trees, 


This river flows hence through Bromley and Hayes, to- 
Wards Beckenham and Lewiſham, and croſſing the great 


G 3 | road 
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Toad at Deptford bridge, falls into the Thames 2 
See HoLwoop-Hovuse. 0 
Kew, a village in Surry, ſituated on the Thames, op- 
I poſite to Old Brentford. Here is a chapel of eaſe, ercc- 
ted at the expence of ſeveral of the nobility and. gentry in 
the neighbourhood, on a piece of ground that was given 
for that purpoſe by the late Queen Ann. Here the late 
Mr. Molineux, ſecretary to Geo. II. when Prince of 
| Wales, had a fine ſeat on the Green, which became the 
relidence of the late Prince and Princeſs of Wales, who 
greatly improved both the houſe and gardens. The 
| whole of which forms one of the ſuinmer retreats of the 
Li preſent Royal Family, and is ornamented ſuitable to 
| their dignity. The gardens are not very large ; nor is 
ftthßeir ſituation by any means advantageous, as it is low, 
1 and commands no proſpects. Originally the ground 
was one continued dead flat; the ſoil was in general 
baꝗrren, and without either wood or water. With ſo 
many diſadvantages, it was not eaſy to produce any thing 
eeuen tolerable in gardening ; but princely munificence, 
guided by a director equally ſkilled in cultivating the 
| earth, and in the politer arts, overcame all difficultics. 
E What was once a deſart is now an Eden. The judgment 
| with which art hath been employed to ſupply the defects 
Z of nature, and to cover its deformities hath very juſtly 
gained univerſal admiration, and refleAs uncommon luſ- 
tre on the refined taſte of the contriver; as the vaſt ſums. 
lt. that have been expended to bring this arduous underta- 
Fit king to perfection, do infinite honour to the generoſity 
and benevolence of the illuſtrious poſſeſſor, who with fo 
liberal a hand diſtributed the ſuperfluity of her treaſures, 
in works which ſerve at once to adorn the country, and 
to nouriſh its induſtrious inhabitants. 

The principal ſtructures and departments are the Oran- 
gery or Green-houſe, the temple of the Sun, the Phyſic 
or Exotic-garden, the Flower-garden, the Menagerie, 
the temple of Bellona, the temple of the God Pan, the 
} temple of Eolus, the houſe of Confucius, the temple of 

Victory, the Alhambra, the Moſque, the temple of Are- 
thuſa, the Ruin, and amongſt To other erections, on 


| An open ſpace near the centre of the Riernetz, 1 is me 
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ted the Great Pagoda, began in the autumn of the year 
1701, and coyered in the ſpring of the year 1762. "The 
deſign is an imitation of the Chinefe Taa.. The baſe is 
a regular octagon, forty-nine feet in diameter; and the 
ſuper- ſtructure is like wiſe a regular octagon on its plan, 
and in its elevation compoſed of ten priſms, Which form 
the ten different ſtories of the building. The loweſt of 
theſe is twenty-fix feet in diameter, excluſive of the por- 
tico which ſurrounds it, and eighteen feet high; the ſe- 
cond is five-and-twenty feet in diameter, and ſeventeen 


feet high; and all the reſt diminifh in diameter and 

height, in the ſame arithmetical proportion, to the 
ninth ſtory, which: is eighteen feet in diameter, and ten 
feet high. The tenth ſtory is ſeventeen feet in diameter, 


and, with the covering; twenty feet high; andthe finiſh- 
ing on the top is ſeventeen feet high; ſo that the whole 
ſtructure, from the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is one 


hundred and ſixty-three feet. Each ſtory finiſhes with a 


projecting roof, after the Chineſe manner, covered with 
plates of varniſhed iron, of different colours; and round 
each of them tHere is a gallery incloſed with a rail. All 


the angles of the roof are adorned with large dragons,. 


being eighty in number, covered with a kind of thin 
glaſs of various colours, which produces a moſt dazzling: 
reflection; and the whole ornament at the top is double 
gilt, The walls of the building are compoſed of very 
hard bricks; the outſide of well-coloured and Well 


matched-grey ſtocks, neatly laid; and with ſuch care; 


that there is not leaſtcrack or fracture in the whole ſtruc- 
ture, notwithſtanding its great height, and the expedi- 
tion with which it was built. "The ſtair-caſe, which: 
leads to the different ſtories, is in the centre of the build-- 
ing. The proſpects open as you advance in height; 
and from the top you command a very extenſive view, on 
all ſides, and in ſome directions upwards of forty miles 
diſtance, over a rich and variegated county. 
This ſtructure with the other beauties of this ſpot have 


been fully deſcribed by Sir W. Chambers, to give the 
whole of which would ſwell this publication beyond its in- 


tended Iimts. © | : 
In 1758, an act paſſed for building a bridge acroſs” 
the Thames to Kew Green; and a bridge was built of 
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the benefit of reſiding without t 
and of walking through a part of the Borough, and in 


- Which it is ſurrounded. 


| room, but thoſe are very ſmall. 


in the Guardian, No. 17. 
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eleven arches. . 'The two piers and their dependant arch. 


es, on each ſide next the ſhore, are built of brick and 


ſtone; the intermediate arches, which are ſeven in num. 
ber, were entirely wood. The centre arch is fifty ſeet 
wide, and the road over the bridge thirty. But this 


| bridge i is to be taken down, as ſoon as a very elegant one, 


now erecting clofe by it, is completed. 
{FFORD's Alms-houſe is in Tothil-Fields. 
K1itBuRN, a village i In Middleſex, in the road from 
London to Edgeware, and in the pariſh of Hampſtead, | 
was formerly 3 "Rue, Priory. It has a ſpring of 
mineral water. | 
_ Kine's Bexcn office is in the . | 
King's BENCH PrisoN is in St. George 's-Fields, 
near the end of Blackman-ſtreet, Surry. It is a place of 
confinement for debtors, and for thoſe ſentenced by the 
King's-bench for libels, and other miſdemeanors ; but 
thoſe Who can give ſecurity and purchaſe the Rules have 
he walls of the priſon, 


St. George s- fields. The priſon is ſituated in a fine air, 
but all proſpect of the fields, even from the uppermoſt 
windows, is excluded by the height of the walls with 
It has a neat chapel for the per- 


formance of divine worſhip, and only one bed in each 
The whole of this 


ſtructure, with ſeveral adjoining houſes, were na foe by 


the rioters in 1780, but ſince rebuilt. 


vis WEICH-Hobsk, See Wei gh-Houſe. 
INGSBURY, a hamlet near Edgeware, in Middleſex. 
The axe a hamlet of the pariſhes of Iflington 


and Hackney, betwcen Hoxton and Clapton. Here was 


anciently an hoſpital for lepers, which was afterwards 
converted i into a Lock-hoſpital, and as ſuch is mentioned 
The edifice was a plain mo- 
dern brick building, with a dial on the end of it, which 
had the following ſuitable motto, Posx VoLUPTATEM 
MisERICORDIA, This ſtructure joined a little old cha- 
pel. Some years ago, having been converted into a pa- 


pe manufactory. it was burnt down, but rebuilt. In 


inglland road is Jeffer ies 8 alms-houſe, or the Ironmon- 
| . gers 


| GO 129 
gers hoſpital, built 1/13, purſuant to the will of Sir 
Robert Jefferies, Lord aper of London, for fifty-ſix 
decayed members of the Ironmongers company. _ 
KinGsSTON UPON THAMES, a market town in Surry, 
twelve miles from London, received its name from its 
having been the reſidence of ſeveral of our Saxon Kings, 
ſome of whom were crowned on a ſtage in the market- 
place. „„ = 
Here is a ſpacious church, adjoining to which, on the 
north-ſide, was formerly a chapel, dedicated to St. Ma- 
ry, in Which were the pictures of three of the Saxon 
Kings that were crowned here, and alſo that of King 
John, who gave the inhabitants of this town their firit 
charter. But theſe were all deſtroyed by the fall of this 
chapel in 1730; at which time Eſther Hammerton, the 
ſexton of the pariſh, digging a grave, Was buried under 
the ruins ; but notwithſtanding the lay covered ſeven 
hours, ſhe ſurviv'd this misfortune ſeventèen years. The 
memory of this event is preſerved by a curious print of 
this ſingular woman, engraved by M*Ardell. Here is 
alſo a wooden bridge of twenty arches over the Thames. 
The ſummer aſſizes are held here. Beſides the above 
bridge, there is another of brick over a ſtream that flows 
from a ſpring that riſes in a cellar at Ewel, five miles 
above the town, and, within the diſtance of a bow-ſhot 
from its ſource, forms a brook that drives two mills.. In 
this place is Canbury-houſe, the ſeat of Lord Dillon, on 
whole premiſes are a very curious and ſpacious barn, in 
which ten teams may unload at once. It has four en- 
trances, four threſhing floors, and is ſupported by twelve 
' Pillars. See Comp NEVIII. 8 18 
KNniGHTSBRIDGE, the firſt village from London in 


a the great weſtern road, is ſituated in the pariſhes of St. 
2 | George, Hanover-ſquare, and St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, 
. | but has a eee e, of thoſe pariſhes. It is lately 
conſiderably increaſed by buildings, there being whole 
WH f{ircets where a few years ſince cattle grazed. At the en- 
x trance of this village, from London, is the infirmary for 
+: the ſick and wounded, called St. George's hoſpital. This 
\ place is remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air. bp. 1 


G5 Kxicht's 
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Kxrohr's H III Fa RM, the villa of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, in the pariſh of Lambeth, between Dulwich, 


and Norwood. When his Lordſhip purchaſed it a few 


years ago, its gardens and adjacent grounds were laid out 


in a pleaſing taſte; in which, however, utility has not 
been ſacrificed to ſhow. 4 


a 
_ \ 
1 
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LADY ALLEy's ALMSHOUSE is in King-ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. 2 5 
LAuB's CHAEL is in Monkwell-ſtreet 

_ LamsB's CoN Du fr was at the lower end of Red Lion- 
ſtreet, Holborn, near the Foundling-hoſpital, and for- 
merly ſtood in the ſtreet, but is now uſed as a hath in an 
adjacent houſe. Et EO 

LAMBETH, a very large and populous village in Surry, 


near the ſouth-eaſt end of Weſtminſter-bridge, is particu- 


larly famous for containing, for ſeveral ages, the palace of 


the Archbiſhops of Canterbury. This venerable ſtructure 
is ſituated on the eaſtern banks of the Thames, and is a 
large but irregular pile, built without attention to any 
particular plan. It contains numerous apartments, built 


at different times, and as they are not open to every viſi- 
tant, it will be unneceſſary to enter into a particular de- 


ſcription, we ſhall therefore mention only the date of 


their erections, viz. a palace was begun there in 1197. 


The firſt Archbiſhop who reſided here was Stephen Lang- 


ton. The preſent palace was begun by Archbiſhop Bo- 
niface in 1267; the chapel, bake-houfe, old kitchen, 


and the great gate at the entrance in 1321; the great 
tower, called Lollard's Tower, and other works between 
1424 and 1443; the gateway, &c. repaired 1490, the 
great parlour 1530, the cloiſter and gallery in 1550, the 
preſent great hall in 1666, and the great kitchen in 1685. 


In the garden of this palace are two remarkable fig- 
trees nailed againſt the houſe. Theſe are of the white 


Marſeilles, and ſtill bear delicious fruit. Tradition ſays, 
Hey were planted by cardinal Pole. They cover 2 
urface fifty feet in height, and forty in breadth. The 

| : J circumference 


, 
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circumference of the ſouthernmoſt is twenty eight inches, 
of the other twenty-one. - On the ſouth fide of the build. 
ing is another tree of the ſame age, the circumference. 
of which, at the bottom, is twenty-eight inches. 8 
The palace, with the rows of trees before it, and the 
church of Lambeth adjoining, when viewed from the 
Thames, make a very pictureſque appearance. „„ 
In this palace 1s a very fine library, founded in the }F 
year 1610, by Archbiſhop Bancroft, who left by wilt 
all his books for the uſe of his ſucceſſors in the archiepiſ-- 
copal ſee of Canterbury. This library has been greatly- 
increaſed by the benefactions of the Archbiſhops, and 
conſiſts of 1100 volumes in manuſcript, and above 20, 00 
printed booxs. „ "GT 
The church; which ſtands by the palace, is a very an- 
tique ſtructure, ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign* 
of Richard I. In this pariſh are eight precinQs, . deno= 
minated, the Archbiſhop's, the Prince's, Vauxhall, Ken- - 
nington, the Marſh, the Wall, Stockwell, and the. 
Dean's precinct. It is remarkable that at Lambeth-wall 
is a ſpot of ground, containing an acre and nineteen 
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poles, named Pedlar's-acre, which has belonged to the 
8 pariſh from time immemorial, and is faid to have been 
Y given by a-pedlar, upon condition, that his picture, with 
. that of his dog, be perpetually preſerved in painted 
- glaſs, in one of the windows of the church; which 
the pariſhioners have. carefully performed in the fouth- 
L eaſt 'window. of the middle aiſle. But whatever be 
- the origin of this gift, the time of it was in 1504, - 
- when it let at 26. 84; per ann. but in 1952 it was: 
5 let on leaſe at tool. per ann. and a fine of 800. The. 
it annual value of all the eſtates belonging to this pariſh is 
n 968“. 16s. 8d. In. 1786, the number of houſes was: near 
e 23.800, and of inhabitants 25, 00. el 153 Cans 
ie. There are two:charity-ſchools in this pariſh'; one ſup- 
5 Ported by voluntary contributions, and the other by a 
8 fund left by one Mr. Lawrence, an eminent merehant* 
te in London, in the reign of Charles II. but this laſt is 
8. only for the education of twenty poor children, belong- 
2 ing to the Wall and Marſh liberties. Beſides the do- 


* 


he meſtic trade of this flouriſhing place, it has ſeveral con 
ce bf” „„ B 
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ſiderable manvſaQures, particularly glaſs, potters wares, 


printed linens, &. and the ſituation of the Thames in- 
duces fome of the 3 dealers in coals to reſide here. 
In the Marth Liberty, in this pariſh, is the Aſylum, a 


| houſe of refuge, for the reception of orphan girls, whoſe _ 
ſettlement, after a reſidence of ſix months in the bills of 


mortality, cannot be found: It was inſtituted in 1758. 
In this liberty alſo is the Weſtminſter New Lying-in- 
Hoſpital, inſtituted in 1765. Particular wards are ap- 


proptiated for the reception of unmarried women, who 


are. rejected elſewhere, 

Belides theſe public charities there are Corral ons of 
public entertainment, and Whole ranges of houſes that 
form diſtin ſtreets, under different appellations. 
Before we go any farther, let us mention the fad ex- 
ample of fallen majeſty in the perſon of Mary d' Eſte, the 
unbappy queen of James II; who flying with her infant 
prince from the ruin impending over their houſe, after 
croſſing the Fhames f ram the abdicated Whitehall, tock 
ſhelter ; beneath, the antient walls of Lambeth church a 
whole hour, from the rain of the inclement night of 
December 6th, 1688. Here ſhe waited with aggravated 
miſery, till a common coach procured from the next inn 
arrived, and conveyed her to Graveſend, from whence 
ſhe ſailed, and bid an eternal adieu to theſe kingdoms. 

In the church-yard is a tomb, which no naturalift 


ſhould neglect viſiting, that of old John Tradeſcant, 
who, with his fon, lived in this pariſh. The elder was 


the firſt perſon who ever formed a cabinet of curioſities 
in this kingdom. The Muſeum Tradeſcantianum, a 


{mall book, adorned by the hand of Hollar with the 
heads of the father and fon, is a proof of their induitry. 


It is a catalogue of their vaſt collection, not only of the 


| ſubjects of the three kingdoms; of nature, but of artifi- 


cial rarities from great variety of countries. 1 
The monument of the Tradeſcants was erected in 


1662, by Heſter, relict of the younger. It is an altar- _ 


tomb; at each corner is cut a large tree, ſeeming to ſup- 

port the ſlab; at one end is an Hydra, picking at a bare 

ical, e 4 nec as an emblem of _ : on the 
other 
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other end are the arms of the family : on the one ſide are 


ruins, Grecian pillars, and capitals 3 M an obeliſk and py- 
ramid, to denote the extent of his travels: and on the op- 
poſite, a crocodile, and various ſhells, expreſſive of his 
attention to the ſtudy of natural hiſtory. Time had 


greatly injured this monument; but in 1773 it was hand- 


ſomel) reftored, at the pariſh expence ; and the inſcrip- 
tion, which was rie deſigned for it, engraven on 
the ſtone. 

Sobrn LAMBETH, near Vauxhall, was thought fo 
agreeable a ſituation, by Caron, the Dutch ambaſſador 
here for twenty-eight years, that he erected a handſome 
palace with two wings. He built alſo the alms-houſes by 
the road fide, near the three-mile-{tone, for ſeven poor 
women : His name inſcribed on it, with the date of the 
year 1618, and an inſcription in Latin, importing it to 
be An inſignificant. monument of what he owed to the 
« olory of God, in gratitude to the nation, and in mu- 
4 nificence to the poor.” In this pleaſant hamlet lived 
the Tradeſcants, father and ſon, who made the cetebrat 
collection of rarities deſcribed in a book printed at Lon- 


don, 1656, called Muſeum "Tradeſcantianum. By a 


deed of gift of the younger Tradeſcant and his wife, they 
became the property of Elias Aſhmole, eſquire, who pre- 
ſented them to the univerſity of Oxford, where they are 


preſerved, This village is very conſiderably increaſed | 


both in houſes and inhabitants. 
LAxcASTER DuTcayCourrts, ſituate in Griiyh thi; 
LA DABLE SOCIETY FOR Wipows, at the Queen's 
Arms, Saint Paul's Church-yard. 


LAUDABLE SOCIETY OF ANNUITANTS, at the King's 


Head in the Poultry. 
LEADEN-HALL, and its MARKET. This building 
ſtands at the corner of the four principal ſtreets in the 


city, having Gracechurch-ſtreet on the ſouth, Cornhill 
on the welt, Biſhopſgate- ſtreet north, and Leadentiall» 


ſtreet eaſt. It is a building of great antiquity, and had 
its name from being covered with lead. It was inhabit- 

ed about 1300, by Sir Hugh Nevil, and in 1408 by the 
munificent Whittington, who preſented it to the Lord 


and commonality of London In 1419, Sir Si- 
mon 
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Lambeth. 


LEE 


mon Eyre erected here a public granary, built with ſtone, 
in its preſent form, as a preventative againſt a famine.. 


It was alſo uſed for keeping the artillery and other arms 
of the city, and from its ſtrength was conſidered as the 
chief fortreſs within the city in caſes of popular tumult. 
Pious alms on the death of ſovereigns and other occaſions 


were diſtributed here. This market, though inferior to 
what it has been, {till is the wonder of foreigners. The 
principal building ſurrounds a ſpacious ſquare, and con- 
tains ware-houſes for the ſelling of leather, baize, meal, 
and wool. It is ſaid to be the largeſt market in Europe, 
and contains five conſiderable ſquares,. or courts, for dif- 


ferent goods, the firſt of which opens by a large Gothic 


gate into Leadenhall-ſtreet.' | 
LEATHER-SELLERS Company-Hall is in Little 


St. Helens, and was part of the diſſolved convent of 


nuns; and conſidering its antiquity, is remarkable for its 
joiners and carpenters work. 5 | 
_ Lee's ALMSHOUSE is upon the. Narrow. Wall at- 


LEE, a handſome village on the ſouth ſide of Black- 


heath, in Kent: it contains many good houſes, among. 


which is an ancient ſeat belonging to the Boone family, 
with the remains of a grove and piece of water in the 
round adjoining. Between the village and the ſummit- 
of the hill, next Blackheath, are the elegant gardens and 
pleaſure-grounds belonging to Lord Dacre, . who married. 


the daughter and heireſs of the late Sir Thomas Fludyer. 
The houſe is not large, but has a very handſome apart-- 


ment on the firſt floor, towards the improvements: and. 
the proſpects from theſe rooms to Shooter's Hill, Eltham, . 


Lee village, and into the late Sir Gregory Page's grounds 
and park, with the woods of Greenwich park ſkirting the 


view to the north, are moſt pictureſque and.. beautiful. 
The front of the houſe commands the Dulwich hills, with. 
Lewiſham church placed in the centre of the view below. 


them. On the ſummit of the hill, next the heath, ſtands- 


the ancient church of Lee. . The church-yard is neat, and. 
abounds with coſtly monuments. The great aſtronomer, 
Doctor Edmund Halley,. lies buried here, under a plain 

A © tomb, 
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tomb, with a Latin inſcription. The manor of Lee be- 
longs to Lord Sondes. ⁵„5ñßq)5 „ I oo 
* | LEICESTER-SQUARE is a neat ſpot near the Hay- 
, market, the centre of which is incloſed with iron rails, 
planted and well laid out, in the middle of which is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of George II. gilt. On the north fide 
of the ſquare, was the houſe founded by one of the Sydneys, 
earls of Leiceſter. It was for a ſhort time the reſidence 
of Elizabeth, daughter of James I. the titular queen of 
Bohemia, who, on February the 13th, 1661, here ended 
her unfortunate life. It was ſucceſſively the pouting- 
place of princes. 'The late king, when prince of Wales, 
after he had quarrelled with his father, lived here ſeveral 
years. His ſon Frederick followed his example, ſucceed- 
ed him in his houſe, and in it finiſhed his. days. In this 
houſe Sir Aſhton Leverexhibited his magnificent Muſeum, 
now the property of Mr. Parkinſon. The whole of 
which is now pulling down, and a ſtreet erecting on the 
ſite. „ | N 
LE SNES, near Erith in Kent, 14 miles eaſt of London, 
where formerly ſtood a monaſtery, the ruins of which 
now remain, and ſhew the extent of ground it covered, 
though the apartments are all deſtroyed. SR 
LEVERIAN MusEUM, the ſuperb and extenſive col- 
lection of the late Sir Aſhton Lever, knight, now the ꝑro- 
perty of Mr. Parkinſon, by the lucky ticket of a lottery, 
allowed by Parliament in 1784. The prefent ſtruQture, 
which is the repoſitory of this muſeum, is near the ſouth - 
end of Blackfriars Bridge, and is exceedingly well con- 
trived for the purpoſe. | EF Tl 
 LewisHAM, a conſiderable village in Kent, about 
four miles from London, in the road to Bromley. It 
| gives the title of viſcount to the Earl of Dartmouth, who 
5 is lord of the manor. Between this place and Dulwich, 
= but in Lewiſham pariſh, is a hill with an oak upon it, 
7. called the Oak of Honour, becauſe Queen Elizabeth is ſaid 
5: to have dined under it. The original tree, which ſerved 
„ for a canopy to this iHuſtrious princeſs, is long ſince pe- 
,, riſbed; but care has been taken to plant an oak on the 
{ ſpot, that this traditional anecdote might not be forgotten. 
j The pariſh church is a new and elegant edifice. A RR 
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of the river Ravenſbourne runs through this village, and is 
a great addition to its beauty. 5 | 
EtyTon-SToXE. See Low LEYTON. © 
L1iBRARIES, Public, in London and Weſtminſter are: 
Antiquarians at Somerſet Place.--Barbers Surgeons is kept 
at their hall in Monk weli-{treet.—— Britiſh Muſeum, in 


Great Rufſel-ſtreet.—— Caſtle-ſtreet,-is at ihe back of the 


King's Mews. Commons, in Doctor's Commons, -— 
Gray's: Inn, is in Coney court, Gray's-Inn.——Herald's, 


at the Herald's-Office, St. Bennett's-hill.— Inner Temple, 
is in the Inner- Temple, Fleet-ſtreet.- King's, at the Britiſh 
Muſeum.--Lambeth, at the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's pa- 
lace at Lambeth.--Lincoln's- inn, is in Lincoln's-Inn, Old- 
ſquare.- Middle Temple, is in Garden-court, Temple. 
Phyſicians, at the College of Phyſicians, in Warwick-lane, 
Neu gate: ſtreet. Queen's, at Buckingham-houſe, St. 
Janies's-park.: Red-croſs-ſtreet, is in Red-croſs-ſtrcet, Bar- 
bicari.--Royal Society, is in Somerſet-Place.--St. Paul's, is 
Over the conſiſtory of the cathedral. -—- Sion, at Sion- 
College, Lohdon-wall. —Weſtminſler--—at the Britiſh 
___ EE 
_* LiMEHovsE, formerly a village above two miles diſ- 
tant from the city of London, though it is now joined 
.by a continued chain of buildings. * has lately been 
opened a canal, generally called the Poplar Cut, began 
about 1770, and joined to the river Lea near Bow, about 
one mile and a quarter long, which conveys the barges 
with malt, corn, flour, &c. from Hertfordſhire to the 
cxpitat. Near it is Limehouſe doc. 
LIAuTSFIEI D is a pretty village in Surry, near Croy- 
don, in the road to Kent, about 10 miles from 
London. „„ 8 | 
LIxNcoIR's INN, one of the four inns of court, is on 
the welt ſide of Chancery-lane, from whence it has a 
brick gateway of ſome antiquity. It principally conſiſts 
of good buildings, in three courts, diſtinguiſhed by the 
Old Court and the New Square; to which lately have 
been added, a magnificent pile, called the New Buildings. 
The gardens are extenſive and neatly kept, and greatly to 
the praiſe of the benchers, are open to the public, from 
the terrace of which is a proſpect of . 
: n 


Loc. - a 


$ In the middle of the New Square is a refervoir of water, 
' ſurrounded by iron rails, and in the center is a Corinthian 1 
column, ſupporting a ſun-dial, and at the four corners of : 


: | the pcedeital, are four naked boys, which uſed to ſpout 
t water out of Tritons thells. This is one of the neateſt 
n ſquares in London, whoſe north fide, by being entirely 
e open to the garden, enjoys a beauty which buildings 
. would not have compenſated, Here is a good hall, and a 
5 chapel of Gothic architecture, built in 1623, on pillars, 
, by Inigo Jones, with beautiful painted windows, and a 
h romenade under it, uſed as a burial place for the members 
— of the ſociety, which affords a pleaſing melancholy walk. 
[- LINcOLNS-INN-FIELDS is near the above Inn, from 
> whence it has its name; and is univerſally allowed to be 
5 one of the largeſt ſquares in Europe. It is ſurrounded on 
a the north-weſt and ſouth ſides by buildings, and on the 
— eaſt, by the terrace of Lincoln's Inn garden. This 
iS ſquare, which was originally laid. out by Inigo Jones, on 
„ the exact dimenſions of the great pyramid of Egypt, and 
h intended to have been built in the ſame ſtyle. The centre 

| houſe on the weſtern ſide, now occupied by the venerabls 
E Farl of Mansfield, and was known by the name of Lind- 
<& ſay-houſe, was intended to have been the model, but 
n there was not a ſufficient number of people of taſte to ac- 
n compliſh ſo great a work. The centre of the ſquare is 
it: incloſed by iron rails, with a ſurrounding gravel walk, and 
TY graſs in the middle. The ſouth ſide is generally called : 
je Portugal-Row, to the back of which was Lincoln's Inn 

Playhouſe, built under royal patronage, but it is now con- 
2 verted to other uſes. . | | | 
n Lions Inv is one of the Inns in Chancery, and is ſitu- 

| ated between W vch-ſtreet and Holywell-ftreet. ; 

n. Liss Au GREEN, a pleaſant village near Paddington. 
2 LieTLE ALMONRY ALMSHOUSE is fituated in the 
15 Little Almonry, near Weſtminſter Abbey. | 
= LITTLE ST. HELEN's ALMSHOUSE is in Little St. 
5 Helen's, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. 
3. LIT TIE TON, a village near Laleham, Middleſex. 
o 1 Lock HoseiTAL is near Hyde-park Corner, in Upper 
8 Groſvenor- place, for the cure of the Venereal Diſeaſe. 
5 There is another at the S. E. corner of Kent: ſtreet, in the 


n | Borough. 
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Borough, which belongs to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital 


in Smithfield ; and a third inſtitution for the ſame purpoſe 
is at Kingſland, under the hoſpitals of St. Bartholomew 


and St. Thomas. . 


LN DON BRI DOE is at the bottom of Gracechurch- 
ſtreet, the foundation of which is not ſettled, but it is ad- 


mitted to have originated from the publie ſpirit of the col- 


lege of prieſts of St. Mary Overie. This houſe was 
afterwards converted into the college of prieſts, who 
not only built the bridge, but kept it in repair; but it 
muſt be underſtood, that the firſt bridge was of timber, the 
materials at hand, and moſt probably roughly put together. 


In 1136'the bridge was burnt down. In the year 
1163 it grew ſo ruinous as to occaſion its being rebuilt, 
under the care of one Peter, curate of St. Mary Cole- 


church, a celebrated architect of thoſe times. It was 
| Joon after determined to build a bridge of ſtone, and, about 
the year 1179, the ſame Peter was employed again. It 
deux a work of thirty-three years, completed in 1209. 


eter was buried in a beautiful chapel, probably of his 


_ own conſtruction, dedicated to St. Thomas, which ſtood | 


on the eaſt ſide, in the ninth pier from the north end, 


and had an entrance from the river, as well as the ſtreet, 


by a winding ſtair-caſe. It was beautifully paved with 
black and white marble, and in the middle was a tomb, 
ſuppoſed to contain the remains of Peter the architect. 
This was removed when the bridge was repaired 1758. 

This great work was founded on enormous piles, driven 
as Cloſely as poſſible together: on their tops were laid 
long planks ten inches thick, ſtrongly bolted ; and on 


them were placed the baſe of the pier, the lowermoſt 


{tones of which were bedded in pitch, to prevent the wa- 


ter from damaging the work: round all were the piles 
Which were called the Sterlings, deſigned for the preſer- 


vation of the foundation piles. Theſe contracted the ſpace 


between the piers ſo greatly, as to occaſion, at the retreat 
of every tide, a fall of five feet, or a number of temporary 


cataracts, which, ſince the foundation of the bridge, have 
occaſioned the loſs of many thouſand lives; The water, 


at ſpring-tides, riſes to the height of about eighteen feet. 


The length of this vaſt work is. nine hundred and _ 
I TG. pro | | cet 
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feet, the exact breadth of the river, and ſeventy- three feet 


wide. The number of arches was nineteen, of unequal 


dimenſions, and greatly deformed by the ſtarlings, and 
the houſes on each ſide, which overhung and leaned in a 
moſt terrific manner. In moſt places they hid the arches, 
and nothing appeared but the rude piers. The ſtreet on 
the bridge was narrow, dangerous, and dark, having only 


three openings to give a en of the water to paſſengers. 


In 1213, a fire in Southwark communicated with the 


bridge on that ſide, which occaſioned a multitude of peo- 


ple to run from London to their aſſiſtance, and, while the 
amazed crowd were on the bridge, the London end of the 


bridge took fire, ſo that the people were confined between 


two fires, when 3000 periſhed, either by the fire, or were 


drowned by overloading veſſels that ventured to their aſ- 


ſiſtance. In 1282 the ruin of the bridge was completed 
by five arches being borne down by the ice and floods af- 
tera great froſt. It was reſtored ; yet in 1471 there were 


only thirteen houſes on it—but their number increaſed 


ſoonafter, ſo that in 1632 it formed a complete ſtreet, and 


had, in that year, forty-two houſes deſtroyed by fire. It 
ſuffered again conſiderably by fire, in 1666, but was re- 


built, with a ſtreet twenty feet broad, and the houſes four 
ſtories high on each ſide, generally 26 feet deep, Acrols 
the middle of the ſtreet ran ſeveral lofty arches, extending 
from ſide to ſide, the bottom part of each arch terminating 


at the firſt ſtory, and the upper part reaching near the top 


of the buildings, the work over the arches extending in a 
[trait line from ſide to ſide. Theſe arches were deſigned to 
prevent the houſes giving way. > VE | 


It would be tedious to enumerate the many caſualties 


which have ariſen from the repeated conflagrations on 


the bridge, or the dangerous navigation beneath it, the 


fall, at low water, being then not leſs than five feet. At 


length, the Magiſtracy of London, in the year 1746, came 


to the reſolution of taking down all the houſes, and enlarg- 
ing one or more of the arches ; but it was not till 1756 


that the act of parliament was paſſed for making theſe im- 
| provements ; which, after ſome interruptions, were put in 
Practice. During the repairs a temporary bridge was 


conſtructed on the ſtarlings, on the weſtern ſide, and 


opened 
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opened October 1757; but was deſtroyed by fire on 
April 11, 1758, yet rendered paſſable in leſs than a fort- 
night, to the aſtoniſhment of the citizens. When the 
houſes and deformities were removed, and, inſtead of a 
narrow ſtreet of twenty feet wide, the carriage-way is 
thirty- one feet broad, with a handſome raiſed pavement of 
flat ſtone on each fide, ſeven feet broad, for the uſe of pal. 
ſengers ; the ſides being ſecured and adorned by a hand. 
ſome ſtrong ſtone baluſtrade, and a ſufficient number of 
lamps. ; 5 . | 
Here are nineteen arches, but not all paſſable, four of 
them on the north, and two on the ſouth ſide, being taken 
up with the London-bridge water-works. 8 
Theſe works were invented by one Morice, a Dutch- 
man, in 1582, to ſupply the city with water from the 
Thames, through wooden pipes. The inventor, for his 
ingenuity, obtained from the city a leaſe of the ſame 
for five hundred years. He made great improvements in 
theſe works, and thereby grew immenſely rich. His 
ſucceſſors, in 1701, ſold the property for 36,000). to one 
Richard Soame, who divided the fame into three hundred 
ſhares, and fold them at 5007. each, when it commenced 
a company. Theſe works were alſo greatly improved 
under the direction of the late Mr. Hadley. It is for: 
ced by four wheels, placed under the arches, and moved 
by the common ſtream of the tide; one turn of the four 
Wheels cauſing 114 ſtrokes ;—each ſtroke being two feet 
anda half in a ſeven-inch bore, raiſes three gallons; and 
when the river is at beſt, the wheels go fix times round in 
'a minute; and but four and a half at middle water: fo - 
that, at ſix times in a\minute, the number of ſtrokes from 
the four wheels are 684, railing 2,052 gallons in a mi- 
nute ;—that is, 123,120 gallons, or 1,954 hogſheads in 
an hour; amounting to 46,896 hogſheads in a day, in- 
cluding the waſte, which may be computed at a fifth part 
of the whole. 3 Fp | 
The whole machinery is eſteemed one of the greateſt 
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| curioſities in its kind of any in the world, being ſuperior | 
| to the moſt famous water-engine at Marli in France. 
| 1 LoxpoN House is in Alderſgate-ſtreet, and was for- 
| merly the reſidence of the biſhops of Hondo; but, for 
4 | | 1 7 | | ome 
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ſome years paſt, has been let out in tenements to different 
profeſſions, and about the year 1768 was totally deſtroyed 
by an accidental fire, but was ſoon rebuilt, and again de- 
ſtroyed in 178g, being both times occupied by Mr. Sid- 
dons, upholſterer, when 1 oo, ooo. worth of furniture was 

deſtroyed. N 

Lonpon IN FIRMARx is on the fouth fide of W 
chapel. It is a large and commodious building, and the 
number of patients relieved is very conſiderable. 

Lox Dbox Lyixd-IxN Hos PiTAL is in Old- ſtreet, at 
the corner of the en and 1 is ſupported by voluntary 
contributions. 

LONDON STONE is againſt the ſouth wall of St. Swi- 
thin's Church, in Cannon-ſtreet. This piece of antiquity 
| is encloſed in a ſtone caſe, and has been preſerved with 
great care- for many centuries. It was formerly placed 
| almoſt facing its preſent ſituation, and was faſtened deep 

in the ground with ſtrong bars of iron. Its origin is not 
certain, Moſt authorities give it a Romon erection, and 

lace it in the centre of that city burnt by Boadicea, to 
ſerve for the place from whence the Romans meaſured the 
miles in their road from London to there different ſtations 
throughout the kingdom. 

Londox WALL, which is of great antiquity; has ſur- 
rounded the city, but little of it is now to be traced, but 
at the back of Bethlehem hoſpital and in the church. yard 
of St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 

Loxnpon WoRKHOUSE is a large and commodious 
building in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, which contains alſo that 
of Ludgate, lately removed from Ludgate-ſtreet when the 
gate was pulled down. 

 LoxncxrorD, a ſmall ſcattered hamlet, in the Bath 
road, fifteen miles from London, where there is aquaker's 
meeting. It is watered by two rivers, and is much fre- 
quented by the lovers of angling. 

Lorps, Housk OF, is an edifice near Weſtminſter- 
hall, to which is a ſtone portico, where his Majeſty and 
| the nobility enter, and aſcend a flight of ſtairs. The- 
apartment where the Lords meet is ſpacious and lofty, 
hung with rich tapeſtry, repreſenting the deſtruction of 
the © Spaniſh Armada, and wrought with uncommon in- 

genuity. 


142 © ow 


genuity. The deſi ien coſt 100“. and the arras 16280. It 
Was put up 1650. At the upper end is the throne, on 
which the King is ſeated at the time of opening and 
cloſing the parliament, giving his aſſent to bills, and other 
ſolemn occaſions. On the right hand of the throne there 
is a ſeat for the Prince of Wales, and on the left is a ſeat 
for the next of the blood. The ſeats for the young Peers, 
who are unqualified to vote, are behind the throne. Be. 
low the throne, and on the right hand thereof, are the 
ſeats of the two Archbiſhops, and {till lower are the ſeats 
on which the Biſhops ſit. Thoſe Peers, who rank above 
Barons, ſit on the oppoſite ſide of the houſe. If they are 
Barons, the Preſident of the King 's Council, and the Lord 
Privy-Seal, fit above all Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls; 
and = Lord Marſhal, Lord-Steward, and Lord-Cham- 
berlain, rank above all thoſe members of the houſe, who 
are of equal degree of nobility with themſelves. _ 

The dignitaries of the Law fit upon wool-packs, which 
are placed oppoſite the throne. The place deſtined for 
the Lord High-Chancellor is that neareſt the throne He 
is Speaker of the Houſe of Lords. The judges are ad- 
viſed with in point of law, but they do not vote in the 
houſe ; becauſe, as queſtions are agitated here which are 
after to be determined in the courts of law, if they were 
to vote on ſome occaſions, they would prejudge in, their 
legiſlative, thoſe caſes to be afterwards determined by 
them in their judicial capacity. The reaſon of the ſages 
of the law being ſeated on wool-packs is, that they may 
preſerve the recollection of the high importance of the 
woollen manufactory, the ſtaple of this kingdom. 

In the Princes Chamber, where his Majeſty puts on 
his robes, is a curious old tapeſtry, repreſenting the birth 
of Queen Elizabeth Anne Bullen in her bed, an attend- 

ant on one ſide, with a nurſe and the infant on the other. 
At a diſtance is Henry VIII. wich his courtiers. 

LoRIN ERS, or BITT-MAE ERS, have a ſmall, t cos⸗ 


venient hall, adjoining to London Wall, at the end . of | 7 
Baſnghall-ſtrect. - 

Low-Lexrox, a village o on the ide of an hill, near 

25 e e ET Waltham- 
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Walthamſtow, at the foot of which runs the river Lee. 
In this pariſh are ſeveral handſome ſeats. 


Goring-Houſe, alſo called-the Foreſt-houſe, is lofty ſi- 


tuated, fronting the foreſt. It once belonged to the Abbot 


of Waltham, and afterwards came to the Gorings, Earls 


of Norwich; after which it was in the poſſeſſion of Sir 


Gilbert Heathcote, whoſe deſcendant ſold it to Mr. Bo- 


ſanquet, merchant, of London. 


The beautiful ſeat of the late Sir Fiſher Tench, Bart. 


is a more modern ſtructure, adorned with large and de- 
lightful gardens, with plantations, walks, groves, mounts, 
and canals, ſtocked with fiſh and fowl. Sir Fiſher's ſuc- 
ceſſors ſold it to Mr. John StanniJand, of London, and it 


is now in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Oliver, Eſq. 


The manor-houſe of Leyton has a fine proſpect over 


the marſh and river towards Hackney. This, together 


with a paddock, was ſold by Mr. David Ganſel, lord of 


the manor, to the late Sir John Strange, who improved 


this ſeat with additional buildings and handſome gardens ; 
but it is now in the poſſeſſion of Colonel Bladen. 


o 


Ibis pariſh is waſhed on one fide by the river Lea, or _ 


Ley, from which the village obtains its name, and riſes 


in a gentle aſcent, for about two miles, from the river to 
on which ſide lies one ward of the 


Waltham Foreſt : 
pariſn, called Leyton-Stone, in a pleaſant and healthful 
ſituation, inſomuch that the number-of inhabitants being 


greatly increaſed, a chapel of eaſe has been lately built for 


their convenience. Here are ſome remains of a Roman 
villa, or ſome ſummer camp or ſtation ; for between the 


| manor-houſe of Leyton and the canal, on digging were 
found old foundations, with a great many Roman bricks, 
and ſeveral medals ; and, in enlarging the horſe-pond, 


large foundations were found fix feet under ground, and 
a large arched gate with mouldings, nine or ten feet high, 
and hve or fix feet broad, the top of which was alſo fix 
feet under ground. The walls were four feet thick or 


more. A very large urn, with aſhes and bones, was 
taken up in the church-yard, pretty deep, in making a 
Several urns, with aſhes in them, have alſo been 


found on the ſouth {ide of Blind-lane, near Rockholts, 
in digging for gravel. = 
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Sr. Luxz's HosrfrAl is an improvement on Beth. 


lem, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions, for the re- 
ception of lunatics. It is a moſt commodious building, 
ſituate on the north ſide of Old- ſtreet, extending in front 


three hundred and ninety-three feet. Since the firſt ad. 


miſſion of patients, on July goth, 1751, to the ſame day 
1787, three thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-five have 


been admitted: of which ſixteen hundred and ſixty-eight 
have been diſcharged cured : and twelve hundred and two 


uncured. Uncured patients may be taken in again, by a 
very liberal regulation, on the payment of five ſhillings a 
week: ſo that their friends may, if they chuſe, try a ſecond 


time the force of medicine on their unhappy relations or 
| . ee h 8 . 


he pariſh of St. Luke's was taken out of that of St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate, by an act in his late majeſty's reign. 
The ſteeple of the new church terminates in a fluted obe- 
%%% ny 1 
 LuMLEY's ALMSHOUSE in Peſthouſe- fields, near Old- 


Lux BORO UO, the ſuperb and elegant villa of Admiral 


Sir Edward Hughes, in the pariſh of Chigwell, in Eſſex, 


about a quarffrr of a mile from Wooudford-bridge, and 


nine miles from London, was built by Lord Luxborough 


about forty-four years ago. It was fold, at his deceaſe, 


to a Weſt-India gentleman of the name of Crokatt. Of 


him it was purchaſed by the late Sir Edward Walpole, 
who having, it is faid, in vain endeavoured effeQually to 
drain the ſurrounding land, which was occaſionally flood- | 


ed, diſpoſed of it to Mr. Samuel Peach, who purchaſed 


it on ſpeculation, and by him it was again fold in 1782, 
throng the medium of Meſſrs. Chriſtie and Anſell, to 
em” e 

Her ladyſhip, during the abſence of the brave Admiral, 
in the Eaſt Indies, ſolely directed all the improvements and 
embelliſhments in the houſe and gardens. In theſe ſhe 


has evinced the fineſt taſte, with the ſtrongeſt judgment, 


and the moſt indefatigable perſeverance. She contrived, 
moreover, the moſt effectual preſervations againſt any fu- 


flertile 
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fertile grounds it had been too long accuſtomed to diſ- 


figure. | a 3 | 
„ e srirArs. One ſupported by voluntary 


| ſubſcriptions, founded in 1749, for the reception of preg- 4 8 
nant married women. Situated in Brownlow-ſtreet, 
Long 65 5 | | Te 


Another by voluntary ſubſcriptions, for the reception 
of pregnant women. Situated on the road near Welt- ' 
minſter-bridge, on the Surry-ſide. 1 5 

Another by voluntary donations, for the reception of 


pregnant women. Situated beyond the turnpike, in the 
Oxford- road, oppoſite Hyde- par. 1 


Another by voluntary contributions, for the reception 


of pregnant women. Situated in Store- ſtreet, near Tot- 


tenham-court- road. . i 
Another founded by ſubſcription, in 1745, for the ad- 
miſſion of ſick and lame, and for lying-in women. Situa- 

ted in Charles-{treet, near Oxford-ſtreet. A; 
Another, founded in 1750, by ſubſcription, for the ad- 


mittance of married women. Commenced in Shaftsbury- 
place, Alderſgate-ſtreet ; but ſince removed to the City- 


road, and now called the City Lying- in Hoſpital. 


# , 


M. 


MacpAIEN HosrIrAT. The object of this foun- 


dation is for the admiſſion of women who have been ſe-. 


duced, and plunged into ruin, by temptations to which 


their youth and perſonal advantages had expoſed them. 


repent of their lewd way of life. It was inſtituted by 
voluntary contributions, in 1758, and is ſituated on the 
road to Blackfriars-bridge, in St. George s- fields. 

To fave from vice is one great merit. To reclaim and 
reſtore to the dignity of honeſt rank in life is certain. 
not leſs meritorious. The joy at the return of one finnerr 
to repentance, is eſteemed by the higheſt authority worthy» 
of the. heavenly hoſt. That ecſtaſy, I truſt, this inſtitu- 
tion has often occaſioned; . Since its foundation, to De- 
cember 25th, 1780, not fewer than 2, 47 1 have been ad- 
mitted. Of theſe (it is ? _ | 
we: Ln, „ 
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evil habits are often incurable) 300 have been diſcharged, 


uneaſy under conſtraint ; 45 proved Junatics, and afflicted 
with incurable fits; 60 have died; 52 never returned from 


. 
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Fi hofpitals they were ſent to; gg8 diſcharged for fault and 
irregularities. How to be dreaded is the entrance into the 
7] _ Hounds of vice, ſince the retreat from its paths is ſo difficult! 

Finally, 1608 prodigals have been returned to their re- 


Joicing parents, or placed in reputable ſervices, or to 
if honeſt trades, banes to idleneſs, and ſecurities againſt a 
in future relapſe. eee „ 
They have a chapel, in which ſervice is performed twice 
43 l every Sunday, toa crowded and polite audience; at which 
i  a'collettion for the benefit of the charity is made at even- 
't N IHService.” „CCC Neng 
4 MALDEN, a village in Surry, about. three miles from 
1 | Kingſton, has a — on a ſtream that runs from 
| h | | 


1183 Ewel to Kingſton. _ 3H 

14 MANSION-Housk, ſormerly called Stocks Market, 
for ſupplying the citizens with garden ſtuff, medicinal 
11 herbs, &c. It was founded in 1730, and finiſhed in 
1 1752; is very ſubſtantially built of Portland ſtone, and 
1 has a portico of fix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian 
1 order in the front, the ſame order being continued in the 
„ -Pilaſters, both under the pediment and on each fide. 


The baſement ſtory is very maſly, and built in ruſtic. In 
the centre of this ſtory is the door which leads to the 
#'  Sitchens, cellars, and other offices, and on each ſide runs 
FF 2 flight of ſteps, of very conſiderable extent, leading up to 
tze portico; and the columns (which are-wrought in the 
Proportions of Palladio) ſupport a large regular pedi- 
ment, adorned with a very noble piece in baſs- relief, 
pong che dignity and -opulence' of the city of 
London. Beneath the portico are two ſeries of win- 
dos, which extend along the whole front, and above 
this is an attic ſtory, with ſquare windows, crow ned 
with a baluſtrade. The building is an oblong, and its 
depth is the long ſide; it has an area in the middle, and 
at the fartheſt end is an Egyptian hall, which is the 
length of -the front, verychigh, and deſigned for public 
ventertainments; near the ends at each fide is a window 
at extraordinary height, placed between coupled Corin- 
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tmhian pilaſters; and extending to the top of the attic - 


tory. The inſide: apartments and offices are very ele- 
\ gantly furniſhed,” and the baſs-relief over the grand pedi- 
1 WB ment is finely deſigned, and as beautifully executed, the 
e principal figure of which repreſents the genius of the city 
A of London, in the dreſs of the goddeſs Cybele, cloathed 
2 with the imperial robe, alluding to her being the capital 


of this kingdom, with a crown of turrets on her head, in 
her right hand holding the Prætorian wand, and leaning 
with her left on the City arms. She is placed between 
two pillars or columns, to expreſs the ſtability of her 
condition; and on her right hand ſtands a naked boy, ; 
with the faſces and axe in one hand, and the ſword with |} 
the cap of liberty upon it in the other, to ſhew that au- 
thority and juſtice are the true ſupporters of liberty, and 
that while the former were exerted with vigour the latter 
will continue in a ſtate of youth. At her feet lies Fac- ; 
tion, as it were in agony, with ſnakes twining round her 
head, intimating, that the exact government of this citx 
not only preſerves herſelf, but retorts juſt puniſhment on : 
ſuch as envy her happy condition. In the group, farther 
to the right, the chief figure repreſents an ancient river 
god, his head crowned with flags and ruſhes, his beard 
long, a rudder in his right hand, and his left arm leaning. 1 
on an urn, which pours. forth a copious ſtream.. The [1 
ſwan at his feet ſhews this to be the Thames; the ſhnlp© |! | 
behind, and the anchor and cable below him, very em 
phatically expreſs the mighty tribute of riches paid by the 1 
commerce of this river to the city to which it belongs. 
On the left hand there appears the figure of a beautiful 
woman, in a humble poſture, preſenting an ornament of ; 
_ pearls with one hand, and pouring out a mixed variety of 
riches from a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, with, the J 
other. Behind her is a ſtork, and two naked boys play- 1 
ing with each other, and holding the neck of the ſtork, to | 
lignify that pity, brotherly love, and mutual affection, 
produce and ſecure the vaſt ſtock of wealth of various 
kinds which appears near them in bales, bags, hogſheads, 
and many other ſorts of merchandizes and emblems. of 
commerce; ſo that every thing in this piece is not bare 
beautiful and ornamental, but at the ſame time inſtruc- | 
„„ He: ti 


1 Re, Bea RS - 


I tively expreſſive of the happy condition of that great city, 
for the reſidence of whoſe chief magiſtrate this noble 
building was erected, at theexpence of C. 42, 638. 188. 8d. 
TT MARBLE HALL, the delightful villa of the Earl of 
WT Buckinghamſhire, at Twickenham. It is properly call- 
1 ed Marble-hill, for ſuch it reſembles, in a fine green 
lawn, open to the river Thames, and adorned on each 
ſide by a beautiful grove of horſe-cheſnut trees. The 
houſe is as white as ſnow, a ſmall building without wings, 
but of a moſt pleaſing appearance. The garden is very 
Pleaſant, and has a beautiful grotto, to which you are 
conducted by a winding alley of flowering ſhrubs.  - 
Wt ST. MarGareET's, WESTMINSTER, ſtands at the 
1 [ north ſide of the Abbey, and was originally built by Ed- 


ward the Confeſſor. The pariſh church had been in the 
Abbey, to the great inconveniency of the monks, Tt 
was built in the reign of Edward I. and again in that of 
Edward IV. This church is honoured with the remains 
of the great Sir Walter Raleigh, who was interred here 
on the fame day on which he was beheaded in old Palace 
Yard. The eaſt window is a moſt beautiful compoſition of 
figures. It was made by order « f the magiltrates of Dort, 
and by them deſigned as a preſent to Henry VII ; but he 
© dying before it was finiſhed, it was put up in the private 
chapel of the abbot of Waltham, at Copt Hall; there it 
remained till the diſſolution, when it was removed to 
Newhall in Effex, afterwards part of the eſtate of General 
Monk, who preſerved it from demolition. In 1758 it was 
- purchaſed from the then owner, by the inhabitants of this 
pariſh, for four hundred guineas. By a moſt abſurd and 
taſteleſs oppoſition, this fine ornament run a great riſque of 
| being pulled down again. The ſubject is the crucifixion; 
_ adevilis carrying off the ſoul of the hardened thief; an 
angel receiving that of the penitent. The figures are nu- 
merous and finely done. On one ſide is Henry VI. kneel- 
ing; above him his patron ſaint, St. George, On the 
other fide is his queen, in the fame attitude, and above her 
the fair St. Catherine, with the inſtruments of her mar- 
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tyrdom. This charming performance is engraved at the 
colt of the Society of Antiqua rie. 
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MakixE SOCieTY-OFFICE is in Bithopſgate-ſtreet. 


MARKETS. The principal ones are the following: 
-- Bear-quay market, for corn, —Billingſgate, for fiſh.— 


Ditto, for coals. —Biſhopſgate for hay.—Bloomſbury, 


tor meat and herbs. - Borough, for meat and hay. 


Blackwell-Hall, for cloth. —Brook's, for meat. Car- 


naby, for meat and fiſh.— Clare, for meat, fiſh, and 
poultry.—Covent-Garden, for herbs, fruit, and flowers. 


Fleet, for meat, herbs, fruit and fiſn.— Haymarket, St. 


James's, for hay. and ſtraw. —Honey-lane, for meat.— — 


Hoxton, for meat. —Hungerford, for meat, fiſn and 
herbs, —Leadenhall, for leather. Ditto, for meat, whole- 


ſale and retail, herbs, fruit, fiſh and poultry.—Mark- 


lane, for corn, —Newgate, for meat, Wholeſale and re- 


tail, herbs and fiſh—Newport, for meat and fiſh. —Ox- 


ford, for meat, fiſh and poultry.—Queenhithe, for meal. 


St. George's Fields, for meat, poultry, fiſh, &c.— 
St. James's, for meat, poultry and fiſh. —Shepherd's, for 
meat, —St. Margaret's hill, for hay and ſtraw.—Shad- 
well, for meat, fiſh and herbs. —Smithfield, for cattle, 


hay and ſtraw. —Spitalfields, for meat and herbs.—Weſt- 


minſter, for meat. —Whitechapel, for meat, hay and 


ſtraw.—Wood's Cloſe, for ſheep-ſkins. 


MARLBOROUGH Housk, at the eaſt of St, James's Pa- 
lace, was built at the expence of the public in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and was part of the royal gardens, granted 
for that purpoſe by her Majeſty. This national compli- 


ment coſt not leſs than 40, oool. Ty 
Ma R$HALSEA PR1SoON ſtands in the Borough. _ 
ST. MARTIN's IN THE FitELDs ſtands on the north 
and has a noble portico. ir rb 
Sr. Martin's LE GRAND, though in the city of Lon- 
don, continues under the government of the dean of 


ſide of the Strand, nearly oppoſite Hungerford Market, 


Weſtminſter. It was granted to that monaſtery by Hen- 


ry VII. It ſtill continues independent of the city: num- 
bers of mechanics (particularly taylors and ſhoemakers) 


ſet up there, and exerciſe their trades within its limits, 


and have votes for the members of the borough of Weſt- 


minſter. The dean and chapter have a court here and a 
_ priſon, N Es 


Hy. MaRTIN, 
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*MARTI1N, a ſmall village in Surry, near Tooting, where 
were are the ruins of a mitered abbey. See MERTON. | 
111 Sr. Mary La BoN NE, a village now joined by new 

wt buildings to the metropolis. Here was formerly a place 
of entertainment, with pleaſant gardens; now entirely 


built over. | | * 
Str. Mary LR Bow ſtands in Cheapſide, and its tower 
a ſtructure of a peculiar kind of building, which has no 

fixed rules to direct it, nor is it to be reduced to any ſet- 
tled laws of beauty: without doubt, if we conſider it as 

A part of ſome other building, it can be eſteemed no other 

than adelightful abſurdity : but if either conſidered in it- 
ſelf, or as a decoration of a whole city in proſpect, not 
only to be juſtified, but admired. That part we have 
now mentioned, is beyond queſtion as perfect as human 
imagination can contrive or execute; and, till we fee it 
outdone, we ſhall hardly think it to be equalled. This 

ſtructure was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1673. 
It is a handſome building; but the elegance of its ſteeple 
muſt be viewed as a maſter- piece, being reckoned the moſt 

beautiful thing of its kind in Europe. The tower riſes 

dif - fquare from the ground to a conſiderable height; and, as 
tit advances, becomes very ornamented. The entrance 
is by a lofty, noble, and well-proportioned arch. Over 
the arch is an opening with a ſmall balcony, anſwering to 
2 window on the other face. An elegant cornice termi- 
nates the firſt ſtage ; over which riſes a plain courſe, from 
whence a dial projects into the ſtreet. Above this, in 
each face, are large arched windows, with coupled Tonic 
pilaſters at the ſides, near the corners. Over theſe win- 
\dows, on a cornice, is an elegant baluſtrade, with Attic 
pillars. over the Tonic columns, ſupporting turrets, each 
compoſed of four handfome ſcrolls, which join at the top, 
and bear urns with flames. From hence the ſteeple riſes 
circular. Upon a plain courſe to the height of half the 
ſcrolls, is raiſed a circular range of Corinthian columns, 
While the body of the ſteeple is continued round and plain 
within them. Theſe ſupport a fecond baluſtrade, with 
very large ſcrolls extending from it to the body of the 
ſteeple. A ſerĩes of Compoſite columns are placed above; 
and from the entablatures another ſet of ſcrolls ariſe, ſup- 
Tz ; "=D porting 
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porting the ſpire, which reſts | upon four balls, and is ter- 
minated by a globe, with a Tann in the form of. 8 <1 
rilingthereon. 

Masons-HALL is in | Maſons-Alley, Baſinghall-ſtreet: 

_ May-PLaex, an ancient ſeat near Cxayford, former- 
ly poſſeſſed by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, now by — Adair, 
Eſq; the feat itil] retains its venerable appearance, though. 
pre} © tend by an attempt to make it Ewan modern ar- 
ance to, ſome part of the building. 

MEDICAL SOCLETY. Houss is in Bolt Court, Fleet- 
ſtreet. 

Nis cos Arushousr, lands on 1 the ſouth ſide os {White 
Cha El. 

M ena didn late York-houſe, joins the | 
Horſe Guards. 

MEETING. HouszEs, of theſe there are bone an hun- 
dred and twenty, within the bills of mortality. : 
Mek TON, a village in Surry, ſeven miles from. Lon- 
don, in the road from Tooting to Kingſten. Here is a 
| handſome ſeat and gardens, belonging to Sir Richard 
Hotham, who has been juſt making; conſiderable im- 
provements in them. On the river Wandle are ſome 

ecopper-mills, with ſeveral manufactories of calico- 

printers. The bridge of this river, built in 1633, is 
remarkable for its arch, which is turned with tiles, in- 
ſtead of brick or ſtone.. This bridge is the boundary. of 
three pariſhes, Mitcham, Wimbledon, and Merton. 
The little church of Merton is built with flint, as are al- 
ſo ſix alms-houſes, founded in 1696, by Rowland Wil- | 
ſon, Eſq.. for ſo many poor women. 

 MeRrTON-ABBEY, the reſidence and calico s r 
tory of Meſſrs. Newton, Leach, and Graves, is ſituated 
in this pariſh, on the ſite of a magnificent abbey, founded: 
by King Henry I. Of this abbey nothing now remains 
but the walls that ſurrounded the grounds, the ſides of a. 
gateway, and the gable-end of a chapel: The _ are 
built with flint. 

In this abbey King John gept the night before he G AY 
ed the. Great-Charter in Runny-mead. To him who 
takes a curſory view of hiſtorical events, merely to aſcer- 

tain dates and cs, it may be of little conſequence where 
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a tyrant ſſept; but he, who traces the gradual progreſs 
of freedom, and conſiders the connection of paſt events, 
with the unſpeakable bleſſings Which this iſland now 
enjoys, will aſſociate ſuch a circumſtance with reflections 
on what muſt have been the nocturnal feelings of that 
tyrant, when about to ſign, by compulſion, ſuch neceſ. 
 fary, but humiliating, reſtraints upon his prerogative. 


This abbey is likewiſe memorable for the conſtitutions | 


which the clergy of England made there in the year 
1261; which were not only calculated to promote their 
own grandeur, at the expence of the crown, but were ſo 
- Inimical alſo to the authority of the Pope, that, at the 
King's requeſt, the ſovereign Pontiff himſelf thought 
proper to abrogate them, although ſome of the principal 
articles which they enacted, were in favour of points, 


: for which the 2 champion of the papal e the 


canonized Becket, had ſuffered aſſaſſination 
Mews, the ſtables for the King's horſes, near Cha- 
ringen, is a place of great antiquity, where the King's 
hawks and other birds of ſport, were formerly kept; nt | 


by order of Henry VIII. they were removed, and the 


King's horſes and coaches have ſince been kept here. 
The preſent Mews is a large and ſumptuous edifice, of 
brick and ſtone, before which is a very large gravelled 
. bo b 80 for exerciſing the horſes, and a convenient 
pond in the middle for watering them. 
The building conſiſts of a double range of ſtables, with ” 
-many of the fineſt horſes in Europe on each fide, The 
names of the principal horſes are affixed over their re- 
Ipective ſtalls. 
The Mews is well ene the viſits of the curious ; : 


but the ſervants who ſhew the noble beaſts, ſtate-coach, 


dec. expect a preſent for indulging their curioſity. 
Upon viewing this edifice, it is impoſſible not to be 
offended at the wretched buildings, which form the other 
ſides of the ſquare. It is indeed much to be wiſhed, that 
they were made to correſpond with the main building; 
-this if it were done, and a ſuitable regular entrance made 
from Charing- croſs, would make the Royal ſtables one of 

the greateſt ornaments of this metropolis. 

M II-HIII, a Pleaſant Yup in Middleſex, ni vi 
| miles 
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s miles and an half from London, has an extenſive pro- 
_ ſpect. It is in the pariſh of Hendon. re EL. 
E 7 MixcRENDEN-Housk, in the pariſh of Southgate, in 
8 Middleſex, is the ſeat of the late Duke of Chandos, to 
= whom it came, in 175g, by marriage with Miſs Nicol, 


| only daughter and heireſs of John Nicol, Eſq. of this 
Su place, who had built, and juſt lived to complete it. 

5 MIN is in the Tower. 5 | f 
£ MiTCHAM, a handſome village in Surry, about eight 
1 miles from London, and two from Tooting. Here is a 
8 pleaſant ſeat belonging to Mr. Hoare. | 


e MopiNcHAM, a hamlet between Eltham and Chiſle- 
5 hurſt in Kent, where is a ſmall ſeat of the Earl of 
1 Bathurſt, with pleaſant gardens about it. | 

"1 MonTacue-Houst, is now the Britiſh Muſeum, 


and is ſituated in Great Ruſlel-ftreet, Bloomſbury. 
 MonumenT. This beautiful piece of architecture 
: was begun in 1671, by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and finiſhed 
* by him in 1677. It is a round pillar, of the Doric order, 
: all built with the beſt Portland ſtone, 202 feet in height 
p from the ground, and 15 in diameter. It ſtands on a 
pedeſtal 40 feet high, and 21 feet in circumference, which 


: ſupport a beautiful blazing urn of gilt braſs. Within this 
pillar 1s a large ſtaircaſe of black marble, containing 345 
5 ſteps, each meaſuring 6 inches thick, and 10 inches and 


a half broad. The front of the pedeſtal on the weſt ſide 


8 of the plinth is adorned with a very curious emblem 
, in alt-relief, denoting the deſtruction and reſtoration of 
8 the City. The firſt female figure repreſents the City of 
London; at her back many houſes in a blaze, and the 
| fitting on the ruins in a languiſhing and diſconſolate 
bt poſture, with her head dejected, her hair diſhevelled, her 


hand careleſsly lying on her ſword, and the cap of main- 
tenance lying at her ſide; behind is Time, gradually raiſing 
; ber up; at her fide a woman gently touching her with one 
| hand, whilſt a winged ſceptre in the other, dictates her to 
| regard the Goddeſſes in the clouds; ſhe with the cornuco- |. 
: Pia denoting Plenty, and that with the palm branch, Peace. 

At her feet a bee-hive, ſhewing that by induſtry and 

application the greateſt difficulties are tobe ſurmounted. 
Behind Time are divers Citizens exulting at his endea- 

| | Hs. "No. 


__— MON 
to reſtore her; and beneath, in the midſt of the ruins, is 
a dragon, Who, as ſupporter of the city-arms, with his paw 
endeavours to preſerve the ſame, Oppoſite the City, on 
an elevated pavement, ſtands Charles IT. in a Roman ha- 
bit, with a laurel on his head and a truncheon in his hand, 
and approaching her, commands three of the aſcendants 
to deſcend to her relief. The firſt repreſents Science, 
with a winged head, and circles of naked boys dancing 
'- thereon; and in its hand, Nature, with her numerous. 
_ - breaſts, ready to give aſſiſtance to all. The ſecond is 
Architecture, with a plan in one hand, a ſquare and a pair 
of compaſſes in the other. The third is Liberty, waving 
her hand in the air, ſhewing her joy at the pleaſing proſpect 
of the city's recovery. Behind the King is his brother, 
the Duke of York, with a garland in one hand to crown 
the rifing city, and a, ſword in the other hand for her de- 
fence. The two figures behind are Juſtice and Fortitude, 
the former with a coronet, and the latter with a reined 
lion. Under the royal pavement lieth Envy, gnawing 
upon a heart, and emitting peſtiferous fumes from her 
invenom'd mouth. In the uppermoſt part of the plinth, 
the re: conſtruction of the city is repreſented by builders 
and labourers at work upon houſes. The whole emblem 
is finely imagined, and executed as well. The north 
and ſouth ſides of the pedeſtal have each a Latin inſcrip- 
tion, one deſcribing the deſolation of the city laid in aſhes 
by the fire in 1666, and the other, its glorious 
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The mention of ſo many pariſh: churches and public 
buildings having been deſtroyed by the fire of London, 
anno 1666, I make no doubt, muſt excite the curioſity 
of the reader to know ſome particulars of that dreadful 
cataſtrophe, which happened as follows: 5 


- 


Sunday, September 2, anno 1666, at one o'clock in the 
morning, a fire broke out in Pudding-lane, near New-fiſh- 
ſtreet, and ſpread itſelf fo far before day as to become too 
big to be maſter'd by any engine or inſtrument whatever. 
It fell out moſt vnhappily that a violent eaſterly wind 
fomented it, and kept it burning for five ſucceſſive days. 
. In. ſhort, in that time it extended to 436 acres of deſolation 
and ruin. It deſtroyed 400 ſtreets, 13,200 houſes, the 
hos „ „ „  ceathedra) 
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ä 155 
cathedral of St. Paul, 89 pariſh churches; 6 conſecrated 


Js chapels, moſt of the principal and public buildings, and 
x co halls of City companies. The whole eſtimated at 
42 J. 10,703,500. It is very remarkable, that this fire 


l. began at Pudding-lane, and ended at Pye- corner. 
f MooRrIEL DS. See FINS BURY SQUARE: -- 


8 Morpen Col IEC E, on the eaſt ſide of Blackheath, . 
5 for the ſupport of poor, decayed, and honeſt merchants,.. 
5 was erected by Sir John Morden, Bart. a Turkey mer- 
W chant, ſeveral years before his death, which happened in 
* the year 1708. It conſiſts of a large brick building, with 
'2 two ſmall wings, ſtrengthened. at the corners with ſtone - 


f ruſtic. The principal entrance, which is in the, centre, 
is decorated with Doric columns, feſtoons, and a pedi- 


„ 8 | k : : : 

_ ment on the top, over which riſes a. turret, with a dial; 
and from the dome, which is ſupported by ſcrolls, riſes a - 

e- has , neg Fs BOP Z 

2 ball and vane. To this entrance there is an aſcent by a 

3 flight of gircular.ſteps ; and, having aſcended. them, and 

8 paſſed through this part of. the. building, we enter an inner 


. ſquare, ſurrounded with piazzas. The. chapel is neatly 
h wainſcoted, and has a, coſtly altar- piece. N 
9 ; a 


" : 9 


155 The founder of this noble charity placed in this hoſpi- 
5 tal twelve decayed Turkey merchants in his life-time ; - 


th but, after his deceaſe, Lady Morden, finding that the 
ſhare allotted her by Sir John's will was inſufficient for her 


1 decent ſupport, ſome parts of the eſtate not anſweringiſo 
Id well-as was expected, was obliged to reduce dhe number 
to four. But, upon her death, the whole eſtate. cominggo 

We the college, the number was increaſed, and there are at. 
5 this time thirty-five poor gentlemen; and the number 
ity not being limited, it is to be jncreaſed as the eſtate Will 
fun afford; for the building will conveniently hold forty. 

MokRpEN PaRER, the elegant villa, late of Mr. Tho- 
the mas Conway, is ſituated at Morden, ten miles from Ean- 
. don, in the road to Epſom in Surty, on., an emigenge, 
00 dommanding proſpects af great extent, happily formed b7 
„ nature, and embelliſhed by art. The gardens are exten . 
ind five, and the pleaſure grounds are agreeably diverſified by 
ys. i plantations, refreſhed by two ſine ſheets of Water, and 
8 _ adorned. with an elegant temple, tea-room,, &c.,., ;Ehis 
he | beautiful place Was lately brought to the hammer by Mr. 
ral Chriſtie, but did not meet with a purchaſer. 
i | 1 | MORRELL'S - 
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MUS 
'MorRELL'S Alxsnousk is near the Nag 8 Head in 


Hackney road. 


MorRice's ALMSHouss i is in the Old . 

MoxrLAkk, a hamlet of the pariſh of Wimbledon, 
ten miles from London, on the banks of the Thames. 
Here was formerly a royal palace, in which Henry III. 


and other ſucceeding kings reſided, down to 5 


VI II. 
Moviety,: two towns thus ted from the 11 


ver Mole, whichruns between them into the Thames. Eaſt 
Moulſey is ſituated oppoſite to Hampton Court, and was 


granted by Charles II. to Sir F po Clarke, grandfather 
to the prefent Lord of the Manor, who had the ferry 


thenee to Hampton Court, in the room of which he has 


lately erected a handſome bridge, where a very high toll 


is taken of all paſſengers, carriages, &c. 


Weſt Moulſey is ſituate about a mile and a half weſt 
from Kingſton ; and here is a ferry to Hampton town, 
which likewiſe belongs to the ſame gentleman. 

MounT Mascar, near North Cray in Kent, remark- 
able for its rows of large trees on each ſide; was lately 
the ſeat of the late Sir Robert — Alderman of 
London, and now is inhabited by —— Madox Eſq; 
of Lincoln's Inn. 

Moszvum. See BriTISH Moszv no LEVERIAN 


| Movszun. 


MusSWwEerL Hit, in Middleſex, lies north: i dorch 
of Highgate, five miles and a half from London. It 


_ derives its name from a famous well on the hill, where 


Formerly the fraternity of St. John of Jeruſalem, in Clerk- - 


enwell, had their dairy, with a large farm adjacent to it. 


Here they built a chapel for the benefit of ſome nuns, under 
a ſuperior, in which they fixed the image of our Lady of 
Mufwell. Theſe nuns had the ſole dire&ion and manage- 
-ment of the dairy; and it is ſingular, that the faid 


well and farm do, at this time, belong. to the pariſh of 
Clerkenwell. _ 


The water of this 9 in thoſe days, was deemed a 
miraculous antidote te all ſcrophulous and cutaneous diſ- 
La ao: of and, for. * 85 Was 2 55 ee to; and, 
28 
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in as tradition ſays, a King of Scotland made a pilgrimage 
thither, and was perfectly cured, 77 

There is not within one hundred miles of London a 


n, village more rural and pleaſant, or that can boaſt of proſ- 

s. pects lo various and extenſive. Baron Kutzlebin has a plea- 

1. fant villa at the bottom of the hill. Mr. Parker, the 

ry banker, enjoys an enchanting retreat near the top, together 
. with ſixteen acres of garden and pleaſure grounds, laid 

„ out in the fineſt taſte by the late Mr. Topham Beauclerk. 

aſt Above that, there is a large convenient manſion, called Bath- 
as houſe, a moſt delightful ſpot, to which nature has been 
Jer | Javiſh of her bounties both for pleaſure and convenience. 

rry This houſe has been for many years a ſeminary, where 

1s young gentlemen are educated upon the moſt generous 

oll WW and liberal principles. | ; | 


 NassiNG, a village in Eſſex, between Epping and 

Harlow. SE „ 

NAv ESTO cR, a village near Brentwood, in Eſſex. 
Navy OFFICE is in Somerſet Houſe. OTE, 
NELMES, a village in Eſſex, on the eaſt fide of Rum- 

ms. | 1 5: 

 NewBuRyY's ALMSHOUSE ſtands on the north fide of 

Mile-end Green. | | So OO 

NEwWGATE PRISON. The original gate which. bore 
that name, was appropriated for the reception of felons 
and debtors ; but crimes have ſo multiplied of late years, 

that it was found inadequate for the purpoſes of a common 
gaol for London and Middleſex, wherefore it has been 
pulled down, and the preſent extenſive and truly ſuperb 
building was erected in lieu of it, meaſuring 300 feet inan 

length, and 46 in height from the level of the ſtreet; Þ} 

| but the foundations are ſunk 30 feet below the ſurface. 
The outer-walls are of Portland ſtone, the building is 
ruſticated to the top, and the corners and dreſſings are of 
the Doric order, which ſtrikes the mind very forcibly with 
an idea of its purpoſe. We behold ſymmetry and fitneſs. 
The mind is filled though not with pleaſing RR | 
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It is impoſſible to conſider this maſſy ae. 3 as the 
| manſion of deſpair and miſery. 

The keeper's houſe is ſituated in the centre; on the 
* fides are the lodges of the turnkeys; there is a com- 
munication between the lodges and the leveral parts of 


the priſon. 


At each end of the keeper s houſe, in a receſs, which 
adds dignity to the Simplicity of the front, are placed 
the turnkeys' lodges. Theſe buildings and the keeper's, 
are the only parts that have windows externally. The 
lodges. communicate with every part of the goal, which is 


divided into 3 diſtin& priſons, forming 3 quadrangle, 


or inner _ courts, which have been completed ſome 


time, and. too much inhabited ever fince. The 


centre | quadrangle is called the Men Felons. Quad- 


rangle, which conſiſts of apartments for the priſoners 
on 3 ſides, 3 ſtories high On the oppoſite ſide, 
facing the keeper's houſe, is the chapel, with the ſeve- 
ral paſſages thereto. The form of the open ſpace of 
this \ quadrangle is an oblong, 80 feet by 48, beſide 


| which there is an open arcade under the chapel, for the 


priſoners to take the air in bad weather.. The court ard 
arcade are paved with purbeck ſtone. It was intended 
to have a baſon of water in the centre of each court; but 
this deſign, from the ſuppoſed irregularity of the priſoners 
behaviour, was laid aſide. On the eaſt fide of this quad- 


rangle are the ſtrong rooms or cells for refractory priſoners, 


and thoſe convicted of capital offences are immediately 
removed after condemnation. They are about 10 feet by 


6. The doors and partitions are of thick Engliſb oak, 


and the number of iron bolts, plates, chains, and faſten- 


iygs, which preſent tliemſelves, exhibit to the beholder 


ſo many proots of the depravity of the human mind, 


There are rooms next the Fly gt which are more neatly 


fitted up than the reſt, for thoſe who can pay for better 
accommodations. , The other two quadrangles or, Courts. 

are likewiſe furniſhed with apartments of the ſame kind 
and ſize, but nat ſo many in number, thoſe courts beng 


more than one third leſs than the centre, Ihe one 


is appropriated, er Heber and The, one for Nen 


fel ons. rs 1 | 
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The whole number of rooms in the inſide is about 70, 
excluſive of the cells, which are 18. On the tgp of the 


building is a large reſervoir, from which is conveyed water 


to waſh the privies of all the. ſeveral rooms, which are 


fixed immediately under the reſervoirs, thereby preventing 
any accumulated filth from annoying the priſon. 5 2 
Upon the whole, it is reckoned the moſt ſpacious and 


convenient place of its kind in Europe, for the accom- 


modation of the. felons and debtors, and it is ſo con- 


trived that they have no communication with each 
other. 9 5 Ts 


The felons that are to be tried, are conveyed.to Juſtice 


Hall, through an arched, covered paſſage, which runs 


through the court-yard, and the malefactors are executed 
oppolite the priſon. 5 „„ 5 
NEW COMPTERS, lately erected oppoſite St. Sepul- 


chre's church, in Giltſpur-ſtreet, is a handſome tent 
t i 


priſon, for the confinement, of debtors &c. and co 


- 


* 


NREwWw ATE MARKET ſituate between Newgate- ſtreet 
and Paternoſter-row, is well ſupplied with country pro- 
I r „ 

New Ga or is in the Borou gg . 
NEWINGToN BurTrTs, a village in Surry, extending 
from the end of Blackman-ſtreet to Kennington Common, 
is ſaid to have received the name of Butts from the exer- 


_— - 
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1ron gates 
opening 
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opening into the centre of the building. On the inſide 
are two courts behind each other, in which 3s a hall with 
Painted windows, and a chapel. To the ſouth of this 
"hoſpital is another founded by Mr. James Hulbert, a 
liveryman of the Fiſnmongers company, in 1719, whoſe 
ſtatue ſtands upon a edefial ; and on the walls, which 
extend before both, are iron rails, to afford a view of this 
ſtatue, of themore modern hoſpital erected by that gentle- 
man, and of the pleaſant walks before it. | 
NEWINGTON GREEN, a pleaſant. village between 
Iſlington and Stoke-Newington, conſiſting of a handſome 
"ſquare, with a graſs plat in the middle. It is partly in 
the pariſh of Iſlington, and partly in that of Neu- 
ington. | | 1 1 
| NEWINGTON, or STOKE NEWINGTON, a village in 
"Middleſex, where a great number of the citizens of Lon- 
don have built houſes, and rendered it extremely populous, tl 
The church is a ſmall, low, Gothic building, and belongs b 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. Behind the [ 


* 


, oa mb , oa at os 


church is a pleaſant grove of tall trees, where the 0 
inhabitants reſort for the benefit of ſhade, and which is Cl 
known by the name of Queen Elizabeth's walk. _ a) 
New INN is contiguous to St. Clement's Inn, in 

Wych-ſtreet, one of the Inns of Chancery. ot 
NEwroxr MARKET is in Litchfield-ſtreet. 5 al 
NEW PRISON, near the eaſt end of Clerkenwell Green, to 

is a houſe of correction for the County of Middleſex. le 
NEW RIVER, a fine artificial ſtream, brought from la 
Hertfordſhire, for the ſupply of the metropolis with water. 1. 
Of the ſeveral projects for this purpoſe, none was everſo P. 


well executed, or ſo uſeful, as that of this river, firſt th 
propoſed by the citizens of London, and confirmed to 
them by the third year of James I. by an act of Parlia- 


ment: whereby the Lord Mayor and Citizens were ſo 
impowered to bring water from the ſprings of Chadwell n 
and Amwell, in the county of Hertford, in an open cut, W. 
or cloſe trench of bricks, or ſtones, not exceeding in lel 
*breadth'ten'feet : but being by them unattempted, it was of 
undertaken on his own account, by Mr. Hugh Middleton, " 
afterwards Sir Hugh, citizen and goldſmith of London, 12 


. Fe, + Sn n _ 
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and was finiſhed, according to Middleton's agreement with 
the city of London, in 12 years, on Michaelmas-day, 1613. 
Sir Hugh Middleton was ruined by the execution of his 


project. So little was the benefit underſtood, that for 5 


above thirty years the ſeventy-two ſhares it was divided 


into, ſhared only five pounds a piece. Each of theſe 


ſhares was ſold originally for a hundred pounds. Within 


theſe two years they were fold at nine thouſand pounds 


a ſhare; and lately at ten thouſand : and are increaſing, 
becauſe their profits increaſe, on which their dividends 
are grounded. Half of the ſeventy-two ſhares are called 
king's ſhares, and are in leſs eitimation than the others, 
becauſe ſubjeR to a grant of five hundred pounds a year, 
made ſo long ago as the reign of James I. when the 
water was firſt brought to London, or ſoon after, _ 

By an exact menſuration of the New River, taken by 
the company's ſurveyor in the year 1723, it appears to 
be thirty-eight miles, three quarters, ſixteen poles long. 
In it are 43 fluices, and over it are 213 bridges. And 


over and- under the ſaid river, beſides. divers conſiderable 
currents of land-waters, a great number of brooks, rills, 


and watercourſes, have their paſſage. 

As this river is in ſome places wafted over vales, fo in 
others it forces its way through ſubterraneous paſlages, 
and arriving at the baſon, in the neighbourhood of Ifling- 


ton, it is ingulphed by fifty eight main pipes of a bore of 
ſeven inches; whereby it is conveyed into the ſeveral ſtreets, 


lanes, &c. of this city and ſuburbs, to the great conve- 


nience and uſe of the inhabitants, who by ſmall leaden 
pipes of an half-inch bore, have the water -brought into 


their houſes, to the amount of near forty thouſand. 
| Nicyoras ALMSHOUSE is in Monkwell-ſtreet. 


NoxnESUCH, in Surry, is ſituated near Sutton and Ep- 
ſom, and was formerly called Cuddington, till a moſt 


magnificent palace was erected there by Henry VIII. 
which obtained the name of Noneſuch from its unparal- 
leled beauty. But King Charles II. gave it to the Ducheſs 
of Cleveland, who pulled it down and ſold the materials; 
wherewith a new houſe was built by the Earl of Berkeley, 
which was the ſeat of the late Earl of Guildford, and is 
called Durdans. This place now belongs to the Rev. Mr. 

"8 | Joſeph 
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Joſeph Whateley, and is a very handſome as well : as 


pleafant country-ſcat.. 
Nokrolk Hovss is in St. Ja mes's are: 


NokTHAILI, a village on the north fide of Enfield-chace, 


three miles north of High Barnet. 

Nog TH Cray, in Kent, on the banks of the river 
Cray; where adjoining to the Church is a large handſome 
and commodious Houſe purchaſed by the late Mr. Ether- 
ington; who, in 1771, preſented 2000. to Bromley 
College; and in 1774 eſtabliſhed a ſecond of 20, oool. for 
the relief of 50 indigent blind people. 

_ - NoxTH-END, a pleaſant village, near . 
where are the hand ſoine houſe and er en gardens 
of the late Sir John Stanley. 

' NoRTHUMBERLAND HEATH, near Erith- in Kent, 
on which Mr. Wheatly, of Erith, has erected a very fine 
Houſe, which has a very extenſive projpect, but is much 
expoſed to the N. and E. winds. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND Howvuss, the ce of the 
Duke of that Title, and one of the largeſt and mol: 
magnificent houſes in London, is ſituate fear Charing 
croſs; the grandeur and majeſty of which ſtrikes eveiy 
beholder with veneration. It contains an immenſe quan- 
N * of valuable paintings. 

Noz woob is a village ſcattered round a large will 
| common; five miles from London, in the pariſh af 
Croydon, Surry. It bears no marks of its e to the 
capital; and thoſe who love an occaſional contemplation 


of unimproved nature, will find great ſatisfaction in a vit 


to this place. It was. ſome years ago a principal haunt 
thoſe nc Known: by the title of 0 Aen. | 


1 2 


0. 8 
* WH, the elegant villa of che Earl of Derby, on Pat- 


ſtead Downs, in Surry.—It was formerly known by tht 
name of Lambert Oaks, and. belonged to a ſociety of 
ſporting gentlemen called the Farmer's Hunt, Genen 
Burgoyne afterwards greatly improved it, of whom it ws 


: Purchaſed by its Frelent noble owner. The 2 
| av 


au- 
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a very fine one; and it was here that Lord Derby gave 


| the celebrated Fete-champetre, which gave riſe to a very 


pleaſing muſica] entertainment, called The Maid of 

the Oaks,” written by the General. : N 
OBELISK, ſeated in the centre of St. George's Fields, 

is at the common interſection or meeting of five grand 


roads, three of which lead to the Three Bridges of 


London, Blackfriars and Weſtminſter. It is now ſur- 
rounded on all fides, except the roads, by houſes. The 
view of the cities of London and Weſtminſter and the 
Borough from hence is very pleaſing. On one ſide is 
the city of Weſtminſter with its abbey towering above the 
buildings, and as the eye traces along the circle of the river, 


| the riſing ſhore appears enriched with the new buildings of 


the Adelphi and Somerſe:-houſe. At the end of a road, 
near a mile in length, appears the new bridge at Black- 


| friars, and farther to the right the city of London, ador- 


ned with a great variety of ſteeples, and the grand cathe- 


dral-of St. Paul's. This magnificent view. of the moſt - 
extenſive town in the world is contraſted, on the country 
| fide, by a rich landſcape on the hills of Surry. 


OKENDEN,. North and South, two ſmall. villages 
ſeated between Hornchurch and Horndon, Eſſex. 
 Ocp BAILEVY. See JusrIcE HALL. „ 
Orp Forp,: in Stepney Pariſh, near Stratford 
Ie!!! 4 | 44524 8 


OrkRA Housk, in the Hay- market, now made uſe 


of by the Drury Lane Company, was erected in 1790, and 
uſed as a Playhouſe on Sept. 22, 1791, ſituate on the 
(cite of one which was burnt down in 1789. It is an 
elegant modern built ſtruQure, better adapted for Operas 
than Plays, being on a very extenſive ſcale. 


| The OrrickE OF ORDNANCE is a moſt ſuperb ſtone | 
building, ſituate between Old and New Palace Yard... 


OsTERLY PARK, the feat of Lady Ducie, is near 
Prentford, Middleſex. The building, which is of a 


quadrangular form, extends 140 feet from eaſt to. weſt, 


and 117 feet from North to South. The principal front 


is decorated with a fine portico of the Ionic order. This 


leads to a large ſaloon, profuſely ornamented with antiques, 


Ke. Oppoſite the grand entrance of the ſaloon, a neat 


corridor 
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corridor leads to the picture gallery, which is 190 feet 
long. From the north and ſouth ends of the gallery 
Corridors lead to ſuits of ſtate, and private apartments, 
ſplendidly furniſhed. Lady Ducie has a beautiful mena- 
gerie, and a remarkable fine hut-houſe. The gardens are 
charmingly diſpoſed ; and although the views are confined 
from the flatneſs of the country, they are pleaſingly pic- 
tureſque; and the beauty of the whole is greatly aug- 
"mented by two large theets of water, that run in 
oblique directions near the ſouth and eaſt fronts of the 
houſe. | BE 2 3 
Ow§kR·N's ALMSHOUSE, near the ſouth end of Iſlington, 
was erected by the company of brewers in 1610. 
OxFORD MARKET is in Oxford-ſtreet. 


P. 


PADDINGTON, a conſiderable village at the north-weſt 
end of London, which, by the late increaſe of buildings, 
may now be ſaid to be a part of the capital. 

_ PAINTER-STAINERS HALL is in Little Trinity— 
lane, e „ . 
PALACE, ST. JAMEs's. See Sr. FAMES's PALACE. 
PACKiNGTON'S ALMSHOUSE is at White Friars, 
Fleet-ſtreet. | | ; 
 "PALMER'S ALMSHOUSE is at Tothill Side, Weſt 
minſter. To | 
 PaLyN's ALMSHOUSsE is at Porthouſe-row, Old-ſtreet. 

PANCRAS, a ſmall village in Middleſex, on the road 
to Kentiſh-town. It has a church dedicated to St. Pan- 
cras, and called St. Pancras in the Fields, an old plain 
Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower without a ſpire. 
It is a vulgar tradition, that this church is of greater anti- 
quity than that of St. Paul's cathedral, of which it was 

only a prebend: but this ariſes from a miſtake ; for the 
church of St. Pancras, termed the mother of St. Paul's, 
was fityated in the city of Canterbury, and was changed 
from a Pagan temple to a Chriſtian church, by St. Auſlin 
the monk, in the year 598, when he dedicated it to 
St. Pancras, 1 0h 


1 he 
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The church-yard is 2 general burying- place for perſons. 
of the Romiſh religion. At a houſe, on the ſouth- 


{ide of the church is a medicinal ſpring. 


PANNIER ALLY, Newgate-Street, where is a figure in: 
ſtone of a naked boy, fitting on ſomething, like a pan- 


nier, and beneath is the followiug inſcription z 


When you've ſought the city round, 
Vet till this is the higheſt Ground. Auguſt, 27, 1688. 


The ſtone has very much the appearance of an ancient 
ſepulchral one; and might have had the inſcription cut 
on it to inform the public of the elevated ſituation. of the 

lace. 1 „„ 
; PAPER OFFICE is at Whitehall. | | 

PANTHEON, in Oxford-ſtreet, was a magnificent 
building, which diſplayed much taſte and invention; the; 


| whole of which ſtructure was deſtroyed by fire on Jan. 14. 


1792. Before its deſtruction, the following was a ſhort 
deſcription of it: Its exterior had nothing to demand our 
attention; on the contrary, the entrance from Oxford- 
ſtreet may be juſtly eſteemed a deformny in itſelf, and an 
incumbrance to the ſtreet. But the inſide was adorned. 
with every embelliſhment that modern luxury can wifh: 
for. The principal room was truly magnificent; lighted 
by a centrical dome of conſiderable magnitude ; the galle- 
ries ſupported by columns formed ot a  new-difcoyered 
compoſition, which rivalled the fineſt marble in colour 
and hardneſs. The roof was ſupported by an upper range 
of them. The uſual ſtated diverſions of this place was 
a concert once a fortnight, with a ball after it; to which 
any one was admitted, who purchaſed the tickets neceſſary 
for that purpoſe. Maſquerades were alfo occaſionally held 
here, when the building was finely illuminated, and has 
been allowed to exhibit a more ſplendid ſcene” of this 
kind than was perhaps to be beheld in any.other county. 
After the deſtruction of the Opera-houſe in the Haymarket, 
in 1789, this building was converted to an opera-houſe, 
but the whole was totally deſtroyed as above- mentioned. 
PARISH CLERKS HALL is in Wood-ſtreet. | 
Park FarM PLACE, a beautiful villa, the property 
of Lady James, is ſituated at Eltham, in Kent, about 
; fn eight 
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eight miles from London. It is ornamented with pilaſters 
of the Ionic order; and the grounds are laid out with 
great taſte. On Shooter's Hill, at a ſmall. diſtance from 
the houſe, is a ſumptuous and lofty edifice, already men- 
tioned under the article ELTHAM. This ſtructure, erec- 
ted from a deſign by Mr. Jupp, is of a triangular form, 
with turrets at each angle, and is called S2verndroog 
Caſtle. It is a great ornament to the adjacent country. 
PARLIAMENT HousE. See CoMMons HousE oF, 

* PARSONS-GREEN, a' village near Fulham, where the 
Earl of Peterborough has a fine ſeat and gardens. 

- PATENT OFFICE is in Palſgrave-head-Court, Strand. 
St. Paul's CHURCH. Before I ſpeak of the foundation 
of one of the moſt ancient churches in Chriſtendom, 
it may be very pertinent to hint at the firſt happy in- 
troducing of the chriſtian religion into England, of which 
J find different accounts in hiſtory. It is however, 
without conteſt,. that chriſtianity was pretty, well -eſta- 
bliſhed here in the time of King Lucius, (which the beſt 


authors make about A. 180) -who upon writing to the 


then Biſhop of Rome, named Eleutherius, for the aſſiſ- 
tance of men of learning in the chriſtian faith, he 
accordingly ſent from Rome, Faganus and Damianus, 
who conſtituted two Metropolitan Sees; viz. London 
and Fer#.; but upon the perſecution by the Emperor Dis- 
cleſian, and the arrival of the heatheniſh Saxons, 'chriſtiani- 
ty was almoſt eradicated, until the arrival of Auſtin the 
Monk from Pope Gregory ; who with Mellitus and 40 
others, converted Ethelbert King of Kent, on or about 


A. 596, who a few years after, ſet about building this 


church, and had it dedicated to St. Paul, appointing 


Mellitus Biſnop thereof. It ſtood in or near the place where 


had been the Temple of Diana, as appeared by the bones 


of the ſacrifices found therein upon digging the foundation 


of the church. The church being damaged by the people 
of Eſſex, who had relapſed to Paganiſm, Mellitus was 
driven from his See, and the church neglected. In A. 675, 
Erkintuald, the fourth Biſhop, was at great expence to 
repair and beautify it, and procured many privileges for 
it. This church was then à fmall wooden building, and 
VV tWon⸗ 
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continued ſo till A. 961, when it was unfortunately burnt,” 
and ſoon after re-edified as before. In the year 1086, it 
vas again conſumed by fire, and again erected. This 
; church being thought too ſmall, its further enlargement 
vas begun to be built with ſtone, A. 1256. In 1444, the 
„timber of the ſteeple was ſet on fire by lightning, and 
not repaired till eighteen years /afterwards. About one 
hundred years after, a plumber having left a pan of coals 
in the ſteeple, it ſet fire to the timber of the ſpire, which 
conſumed alſo the upper roof and rails, and deſtroyed all 
the rafters. Five years were ſpent in rebuilding the wood 
work, and was covered with lead; but the ſteeple was 3 
never rebuilt. In the reign of Charles I. A. 1632, above 1 
„. 5500 were collected e by voluntary donations, and In / 1 Wl 
- | Fones began to repair the whole building, which was | 
| | completed, except the ſteeple. A magnificent portico, 1 
» | adorned with the ſtatues of James and Charles I. was allo 
erected at the ſole expence of the latter. It continued fo 
t till che terrible fire of London, A. 1666 and though this 
church was then irrepatably- deſtroyed, yet an attempt 
vas made to repair it; two years were ſpent about it, but 
after a thorough inveſtigation, the foundation of the old | 
„Cathedral was found ſo ruinous, that preparations were 
made for a new fabric; the firſt ſtone whereof, and which 
is the preſent ſtately and magnificent edifice, was laid on 

the 21ſt of June, 1675. The work was proſecuted at 

the charge of the public, which amounted to J. 736,752. 

25, 34 f. and the building was completely finiſhed in the 

year 1711, under the immediate inſpection, of the i ingenious 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren, It is © ſituated upon a riſing 
ground, between the entrance of Cheap/ide and Yatling- | 

ſtreet, and fronting Ludgate-ſtreet, in the very centre of 1. 

the city of London. This noble edifice is planned i inahes. 4 

form of a long croſs ; the walls are wrought in ruſtic, and 
; ſtrengthened, as wellas adorned, by two rows of double pi- 

laſters, one over the other; the lower of the Corinthian or- 

der, and the upper of the Compoſite. The ſpaces between 
the arches of the windows and the architrave of the lower or- 

der, are filled with a great variety of curious enrichments, as | 

are "UW thoſe above. The welt front has a moſt noble ap- 
pearance, | 
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pearance, and is ornamented with a magnificent portico, a 
grand pediment, and two ſtately turrets; at this end there 
is a beautiful flight of ſteps, of black marble, that extends 
the whole length of the portico, which conſiſts of 12 lofty 
i Corinthian columns betow, and 8 of the Compoſite order 
above: theſe are all coupled and fluted: The upper ſeries 
ſupport a noble pediment, crowned with its acroteria, 
in which is à beautiful repreſentation, in baſs relief, of the 
converſion *. Paul, executed in a maſterly manner. 
The magnificent figure of St. Paul on the apex of the 
' pediment, with St. Peter on his right hand, and St. 
James on his left, have alſo a fine effect. The four Evan- 
geliſts, with their proper emblems on the front of the tow- 
| ers, are judiciouſly diſpoſed and well executed: St. Mat- 
the is diſtinguiſhed by an angel, St. Mark by a lion, 
St. Luke by an ox, and St. John by an eagle. In the 
area of this front, on a pedeſtal of excellent workman- 
. ſhip, ſtands a ftatue of Queen Anne, formed of white 
mazble, with proper decorations. The figures on the 
_ baſe, repreſent Britannia with her ſpear, Gallia with a 
crown; Hibernia with a harp, and America with her 
bow. On aſcending the ſteps at the weſt front of the 
church, there are three doors ornamented on the top with 
baſs relief: the middle door, which is by far the largeſt, 
# is caſed with white marble, and over it is a fine piece | 
of baſſo relieuo, in which St. Paul is repreſented preach- ; 
ing to the Bereans. To the north portico, there is an | 
aſcent by 17 circular ſteps of black marble, and its dome 
is ſupported by ſix large fluted columns, of the Corinthian 
order, 48 inches in diameter. Beneath the upper part 
of the dome, is a large and well proportioned urn, finely 
ornamented with feſtoons, and over it is a pediment 
ſupported by pilaſters in the walls, in the front of which 
is carved the royal arms, with the regalia, ſupported by 2 
angels; and on the top, at proper diſtances, are placed the | 
ſtatues of five of the apoſtles. The ſouth portico anſwers 
to the north, and has a dome ſupported by fix beautiful 2 
Corinthian columns ; but as the ground js conſiderably | 
lower on this than on the other fide of the church, the | «+ 
aſcent is by a flight of 25 ſteps. © This portico has alſo t 
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.a pediment above, in which is a phoenix riſing out of 
the flames, with the motto Reſurgam underneath. it, as 
an emblem of rebuilding the church after the fire of 


— 


London. On this fide of the building are alſo five ſtatues 


which take their fitnation from that of St. Andrew, on 
the apex of the laſt mentioned pediment. At the eaſt 
end of the church is a ſweep, or circular projection for 
the altar, finely ornamented with a great variety-of the 
orders, arid decorated with ſculptur ee. 

The dome, which ariſes in the centre of the whole, 
appears exceedingly grand; 25 feet above the roof of 
the church, is a regular range of 32 columns, with 
niches placed exactly againſt others within; theſe are 
terminated by their entablature, which ſupports a hand- 
ſome gallery, adorned with a baluſtrade; above theſe 
columns is a range of pilaſters with windows between, 
and from the entablature of thoſe the diameter decreaſes 
very conſiderably, and two feet above that it is again 

contracted. From this part the external ſweep of the 
dome begins, and the arches meet at 52 feet above: on 
the top of the dome is an elegant balcony, and from its 
centre Fiſes the lantern, adorned with Corinthian 


: 


columns; and the whole is terminated by a ball, on which 
hen the parts are 


ſtands a croſs, both elegantly gilt. 
viewed from below, they greatly deceive the eye of the 
beholder, on account of their great height, as they appear 


exceeding [mall in compariſon with their real fize, Which 


is amazingly conſiderable. 5 1 
This extenſive fabric is ſurrounded, at a proper diſtance, 
by a dwarf ſtone wall, on which is placed the moſt. 
magnificent baluſtrade of caſt iron, perhaps in the univerſe, 
of about 5 feet 6 inches in height, excluſive of the wall. 


In this incloſure are 7 beautiful iron gates, which, together 5 


with the baluſtrades, in number about 2500, weigh 200 


tons and 811b. which having coſt 6d. per pound, the 
—_ with other charges, amounted to Z.11,202 
JJ... 8 N 
On ee the weſt door (within fide of which hang 
the colours taken from the French at Louifburg, in 1758 
the mind is ſtruck bythe grandeur of the veſta : an arcade 
_ lupported by maſſy and lofty — on each ſide, divide 
+ OE | the 
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the church into the body and two ailes, * the view is 
terminated by the altar at the extremity of the, choir. 


"The pillars are adorned with columns and pilaſters of the 


Corinthian and Compoſite orders, and the arches of the 
roof are enriched with fhields, feſtoons, chaplets, and 
-other ornaments, 

The curioſities herein to be obſreved are 100 numerous 
io be comprized within the compaſs of this book, which 


by paying 14 pence each perſon, an attendant vſually 


waits at the north door for the purpoſe of ſhewing and 


explaining the ſame. I ſhall therefore conclude the 


_ deſcription. of this building, with an account of its di- 
menſions, &c. &c. 
| Dimenſions of Me; Paul's yes. 5 
The Plan, or Length and Breadth. Feet. 
Whole Length of Ne. Church and Porch 50 
Whole Length of the Croſs — 
Breadth of the Front with the Turrets 
Breadth of the Front without the A 


wr 


— 110 
Breadth of the Church and three Naves — 130 
Breadth of the Church and wideſt Chapelss — 180 
Length of the Porch witbin — 50 
Breadth of the Porch witin— — 20 
Length of the Platea at the upper Steps — 10 
Breadth of the Nave at the Door — © 


Breadth of the Nave at the third pillar, and Tribuna | 40 


Breadth of the Side-ailes IA 


TH, 1557 
Diſtance between the Pillars of the Sn "Is 25 
Breadth. of the ſame, ſingle Pillars 5 10 


Two right Sides of the A Pilaſters of the Cupola 25: 35 
Diſtance between the ſame Pilaſters — . 


Outward Diameter of the Cupola  — _ ai 145 
Inward Diameter of the ſame — — 100 
Preadth of the Square by the RPO: — 43 
Length of the fame — —— 328 
. the Door within to the d 190 
From the Cupola to the End of the . 170 
Breadth of each of the Turrees— — 35 
Outward Diameter of the Lantern __ 18 


Whole Space upon which one Pillar ſtands — 875 
Whole Space _ which all the. Pillars ſtand 70 


The 
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| e BS Height. Feet. 
From the ee without to the Top of the Croſs 340 
The Turrets — — E 
Io the Top of the higheſt Statues on the Front 135 


The firſt Pillars of the Corinthian Order — 33 
The Breadth of the fame 9" — _. — 4 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtalss — . 
Theit Capi! dd 
The . Frieze, and Cornice — — 10 
The Compoſite Pillars at St. Paul's — "ws" 
The Ornaments of the ſame Pillars above and below 16 
The Ball in Height — — — 8 
The Croſs, Pedeſtal and Baſe — — oe | 
The — of the Mezzo e with i its Cornice 18 
Wide — 74 
The Baſis of the Cupota ta the Pedeſtals of the Pillars 38 
The Pillars of the Cupola — 28 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtals — „ 


Their Capitals, Architrave, Frieze, and S 12 


From the Cornice to the out ward Slope of the Cupola 40 
The Lantern from the Cupola to the Ball — 50 


The Statues upon the Front, with their Pedeſtals 15 
The outward Slope of the Cupola —  — 50 
The Cupola and Lantern, from the Cornice „ | 
the Front to the Fop of the Croſs — 240 
The Height of the Niches i in the Frome 0 1 
Wide — —— 
The firſt Windows i in the Front — — 
Wide — _—_ — — 


The extent of the Ground plot. on which t. Paul's 
ſtands, is 2 Acres, 16 perches, 23 Yards, andi 1 Foot. 
Beſides the Choir, the Stalls of which are indeed very 
beautifully carved, and the other Ornaments equal in 
Point of Workmanſhip to any Thing of the Kind, there 
1s a Morning- prayer Chapel in this Cathedral, where 


Divine Service is performed every Day, Sundays xcepted, 


the Front of which has a magnificent Screen'gf carved 
Wainſcot, that has been particularly admired by the beſt 
Judges, as has the Carving of the ſtately TIRE: that 


adorn the Organ-Caſe. 


Ip the centre of the Croſs-aile, whete is fixed a brafs' 
„ 85 plate, 
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| plate, you have a full view of the cupola or dome, and 
of the whiſpering- gallery. = 1 


The choir, the ailes on each ſide of it, and the organ, 
are incloſed with beautiful iron rails and gates. 
Ihe ſorgan- gallery is ſupported with Corinthian columns 
of blue and white marble. The choir has on each ſide 
30 ſtalls, beſides the biſhop's throne on the ſouth ſide, and 
on the north, the lord mayor's.— The reader's deſk is 
incloſed with very fine braſs rails, gilt, in which is a gilt 
braſs pillar, ſupporting an eagle of braſs, gilt which holds 
the book on its back and expanded wings. — The altar- 
piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilaſters, painted 
and veined with gold, in imitation of lapis lazuli; and 
their capitals are double gilt. In the intercolumniations 
are 21 pannels of figured crimſon velvet. 
All the floor of the church and choir to the altar rails, 
is $7 with marble ; the altar is paved with porphyry, 
_ Poliſhed, and laid in ſeveral geometrical figures. The 
vault is hemiſpherical, conſiſting . of 24 cupolas, cut off 
ſemicircular, with ſegments to join to the great arches 
one way, and the other way they are cut acroſs with ellip- 
tical cylinders, to let in the upper lights of the nave ; but 
in the alles, the leſſer cupolas are cut both ways in ſemi- 
circular ſections, and altogether make a graceful geome- 
trical form, diſtingurſhed with circular wreaths, which is 
the horizontal ſeddion of the cupola. The arches and 
wreaths are of ſtone, carved; the ſpandrels between are 
df found brick, inveſted with ſtucco of cockle-ſhell lime, 
which.becomes as hard as Portland-ſtone ; and which, 
having large planes between. the ſtone ribs, are capable 
of further ornaments of painting, if required. Beſides 
theſe 24 cupolas, there is a half cupola at the eaſt, and the 
great: cupola of 108 feet diameter in the middle of the croſſ⸗- 
ing of the great ailes; it is extant out of the wall, and is very 
lightfome by the windows of the upper order, which ſtrike 
down the light through the great colonnade that encircles 
the dome without, and ſerves for the butment of the 
dome, which is brick, of two bricks thick; but as it 
riſes every way five feet high, has a courſe of excellent 
brick. of 18 inches long, bending through the whole 
thickneſs ; and to make it ſtill more ſecure, it is ſurrounded | 
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with a vaſt chain of iron, ſtrongly linked together at every 
10 feet: this chain is let into a channel cut into the ban- 
dage of Port}and-ſtone, and defended. from the weather by 
filling the groove with lead. Over the firſt cupola is 
raiſed another ſtructure of a cone of bricks, ſo built as to 
ſupport a ſtone lantern of an elegant figure, and ending 
in ornaments of copper, gilt ; the whole church above 
the vaulting being covered with a ſubſtantial oaken roof 
and lead, fo this cone is covered and hid out of ſight by 
another cupola of timber and lead ; between which and 
the cone are eaſy ſtairs, which aſcend to the lantern. 
'The contrivance hereis aſtoniſhing. The light to theſe 
ſtairs is from the lantern above. "IG Eo 

The inſide of the cupola is painted and richly decorated, 
by that eminent Engliſh artiſt Sir James Thornhill, who, 
in eight compartments, has repreſented the principal pal- 
ſages in the hiſtory of St. Paul's life ; namely, his Con- 
verſion ; his puniſhing Elymas the Sorcerer with blindnels; 
his Preaching at Athens ; his curing the poor Cripple at 
Lyftra, and the reverence there paid him by the prieſts of 
Jupiter as a god; his Converſion of the Gaoler; his 
preaching at Epheſus ; and the Burning the Magic Books 
in conſequence of the miracles he there wrought ; his 
Trial before Agrippa; his Shipwreck on the ifland of 
Melita, or Malta; and his Miracle of the Viper. 

The higheſt or laſt Stone, on the Top of the Lantern, 
was laid by the Hands of Chriſtopher Mien, the Surveyor's 
Son, in the Year 1710, in the preſence of Mr. Strong, 
principal Maſon, his Son, and other Free and Accepted 
Maſons, who were chiefly employed in the Execution of 
the Work. —Thus, ſays my Author, was this mighty 
Fabric, lofty enough to be diſcerned at Sea Eaſtward, an 
at Y/Vindſor Weſtward, in the Space of 35 Years, begun 
and finithed by one Architect, one principal Maſon, Mr. 

5 Strong, and under one Biſhop of London, Dr. Henry Compton; 

| and the Charge ſupported chiefly by a ſmall and eaſy Im- 

] _ poſition on Sea-Coal : Whereas St. Peter's at Rome, the 
only Edifice that can come in competition with it; con- 
tinued in building 145 Years, under 12 ſucceſſive Archi- 
tes, aſſiſted by the police and imtereſts of the Roman See; 
attended by the beſt Artiſts of the World in Sculpture, 
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Statuary, Painting, and Moſaic Work, and facilitated by 
the ready Acquiſition of Marble from the neighbouring 
YO 2£ = 3.7, | Ge 11 
This grand Cathedral, thus finiſned, as an excellent 
Author obſerves,” is undoubtedly one of the moſt mag- 
nificent modern Buildings in Europe; all the Parts of 
% which it is compoſed are ſuperlatively beautiful and 
„noble. The North and South Fronts in particular are 
very perfect Pieces of Architecture; neither ought the 
«« Eaſt to go without due Applauſe. The two Spires at 
% the Welt End are in a finite Taſte; and the — 5 
*« with the Aſcent, and the Dome that riſes in the Centre 
of the Whole, afford a very auguſt and ſurpriſing Pro- 
« ſpect.“ In ſhort, in ſurveying this ſtupendous Monu- 
ment of our Country's Genius, the Imagination is filled 
with a lofty Kind of Admiration, which no Building of 
leſs Majeſty and Grandeur can excite. | 
St. PAUL's SCHOOL. At the eaſt end of St. Paul's 
Church- yard is St. Paul's ſchool], founded in 15cg by Dr. 
John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, for a maſter, an uſher, and 
a chaplain. The Mercers Company are truſtees ; and 
their conduct has been ſuch: in the execution of their 
charge, that the ſchool has been always in high eſtima- 
tion, and the revenue is greatly improved, 
Tu he preſentedifice, which was built ſoon after the fire 
of London, has a very ſingular appearance. The public 
Opinion is divided about it, but it ſeems more worthy of 
_ diſapprobation than praiſe. Neither utility nor effect ap- 
pear to have been conſulted in making the centre not more 
than half the height of the ends; and the mixture of brick 
and ſtone, ſeems to have been intended not fo much to add 
ſtrength to the building, as to give it an air of finery, very 
little calculated to pleaſe the man of judgment. The 
architect has deviated exceedingly from the received rules, 
without offering any thing in his performance which can 
induce us to excuſe his preſumption. „ 
PAWN-BROKERSS LICENCE OFFICE is at the Stamp 
+» Office, in Somerſet Place. . 
Pay OFFics of the Ax ux is at the Horſe Guards, 
White Hall. 5 | 5 | 
Par Ori of the Navy is at Somerſet e 
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Mer; a pleaſant village i in Surry, and a hamlet of 
| Canberwell. Here is the ſeat of the late Lord Trevor, 
built in the reign of James IL by Sir Thomas Bond, ho, 
being deeply engaged in the pernicious ſchemes of that 

Prince, was obliged to leave the kingdom with him, 
when the houſe was plundered by the populace, and be- 

came forfeited tothe Crown. The front of the houſe ſtands 
to the north, with a ſpacious garden before it, from 

which extend two rows.of large elms, i of conſiderable- 
length, through which the Tower. of Eondon terminates: 
the proſpect. But on each ſide ofthis avenue you have a 
view of London; and: the maſts of veſſels, appearing at 
high water over the trees and houſes up to Greenwich, 
greatly improve the proſpect.. Peckham;. which lies on 
the back ſide of tlie gardens, is ſhut out from the view by 
plantations. The kitchen garden and the walls were. 

planted with the choiceſt fruit-trees from France, and an 
experienced gardener was ſent for from Paris to have the 
management of them; ſo that the collection of fruit: trees 
in (his * has been. accounted. one of the bun. in. 


Eng | 

1 the death of the late Liked od: this 1 Was 
purchaſed by a private gentleman, who began to make 
very conſiderable improvements, and, had he lived a few 
years ons would have ' rendered it a very delightful 
retreat. Here are alſo ſeveral neat houſes of: retirement, 
inhabited by the citizens of London, and thoſe who have 
retired from buſineſs. | 
PeECKHAM-RYE,'/a village in Surry, on the ſouth ſide 
of Peckham, and a hamlet of "Camberwell. + 

PEERLERSS Pool, near Old Street, was: formerly a 
foring that,overflowing its Banks, cauſed a very dangerous 
pond, which, from the number of perſons who loſt their 
lives there, obtain'd the name of Perilous Pool, now made 
uſe of as a pleaſure Bath. It is 170 Feet long and above 
100 broad. It is 5 Feet deep in the middle, and under 
four Feet at the ſides. The deſcent into it is by four 
pair of marble ſteps to a fine gravel bottom. Here is 
alſo a Cold Bath, generally allowed to be the largeſt in 
England, being 40 Feet long and 20 broad, with two 
fl; * of marble OR _ a dreſſi ing-room at each end; 
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at four ſeet deep is a bottom of lattice work, ee 
che water is Give feet deep. To theſe, the i ee pro- 
Fedor has added a fiſh-pond 320 Feet long. 

"\PELL Orricz is at Weſtminſter Hall- 

Mrs ALMSHOVSE'is at-Mile End. 
PEV POS Orricks, the principal ones are in + the 
following Streets. Fhrogmorton - Street. Coventry+Street.: 
Ste Saviour's Chureh-yard, in the Borough. Hermitage. 
QObeen- Street, Line Tower Hill. Blackmoor-Street, | 
Slare Market; belides- which there are may receiving 
Oſfees. . x 
RTUMRERVY Liezxer Orrier js at the Stamp Office, 
ir Somnerſet-Place.. - PREY 
i PETERSHAM, a mall viltage i in Lern AK: the Now, 
| Pi#k;anda little to the ſouth of Richmond Hill. Here 
| ſt66d a delightful ſeat built by Lawrence Hyde; Earl of 
| Rotheſter, Lord High Treaſurer in the reign of James II. 
‚ 


is ne houſe was burnt down in 1720, ſo ſuddenly,. 
thit thefamily, who were all at home; ez, mee 
85 ſave their lives. © 
| On the ground where this houſe ſod, the Ear of Harz _ 
I rington erected another; after one of the Earl of Burling- 
[ _ ton 'sdefigns, now inhabited by the Duke of. Clarence. 
1 **The front next the court is very plain, and the entrance 
1 tö lte houſe not very extraordinary; but the ſouth front. 


next ike garden, is bold and regular g ; and the apartments: 
or” that- fide; che get ho fate, are extremely: 


near the oute, but they are now laid open in lawns: of 
graſs the kitchen garden, before ſituated on the eaſt ſide 
of the houſe; is removed out of {ight, andthe ground con- 
verted to an open {lope of graſs, leading up to à terrace, of 
k f from which is a | profpeR- of the riven. 
Thatnes; the village or Twickenham, and all the fine ſeats 
rad und that part of the county. Ownhe other fide of the 
l 1lꝛeerrace is a plantation on a riſing ground; and on the ſum- 
mit of the hill is a ſine pleafure-houfe, which on euery 
nde Commends à profpet-of che county for manymiles. 
PET TY Bac OFriek is in Roll's-yard, Chancery-Lane. 
eee IO nyble · edifice of ate, 
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is ſituate in the Norttilivadt corner of Warwick Lane. It 
is a ſociety founded originally by Doctor Linaere, the firſt 


who reſcued the medical art from the hands of illiterate, _ 


monks and empiries. He ſtudied in Italy, and became phy- 
ſieian 10 Henry VII. and VIII. Edward VI. andthe den 
Mary. He died in 1524. The college was firſt i 
Knight-Rider-ſtreet ;- afterwards it was removed — 
Corner; and finally fixed here. The preſent — 
was the work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. On the t 
of the dome is a 
the gilded pill. the ſummit of the centre is the bird, 
of Aſculapins, the admoniſhing 
the Court 1s a Statue of Charles 1 I. on the pp vine chat 
of Sir John Cutler. 


The entrance, which is end is 3 oBangylar 


Theatre, finiſhing in a dome, with a cone on «the t 
making a lantern to it. The inſide: is elegant, 1551 
enlightened and very capacious. The whole is a Builds 
ing of great delicacy, and eminently deſerves to be con-; 
| ſidered among the nobleſt Ornaments of this City, is .yet; 


ſo untucky-in its ſituation, in a narrow and dirty part of 
the Lane, that it never can be ſeen to any advantage. 7 
great room are ſeveral 8 of gentlemen of. 


heodore Mayerns, Ne | 
S 


In the 
the faculty. Among them Sir 
tive of Geneva, yſician to James and Charſes 1. 


great Sydenham, to whom thouſands: owe their lives, by, 


his daring attempt of the cool regimen in the ſmall-po 


Harvey, who firſt diſcovered the circulation of the blood; . 


and the learned and pious Sir Thomas Brown, Who fajd, 


that the diſcovery of that great man's was proferaple to 
the diſcovery of the New — Sir Edmund :; 
the en ee! of blood from. one animal mo. 
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Pranrov, A village in Kent, near: Bromley! 157 
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PrANTATION OFFicCE is at White Hall. 

- PzzA OFFICE is in Lincoln's Iln 
. POPLAR, a hamlet of Stepney, is ſituated on the 
Thames to the eaſt of Limehouſe; and obtained its name 
From the great number of poplar trees that anciently grew 


there. " The chapel of Poplar was erected in 1654, the 


ground being given by the Eaſt-India Company, and the 


edifice erected by ſubſcription ; ſince which time that 
_ company have not only allowed the Miniſter a convenient 


Awelling-houſe, with a garden and field containing about 
three acres, but 20l. per annum alſo during pleaſure. But 
this chapel, for want of an endowment, continues uncon- 
EET ²˙ 1A | LOVE of al 
PorLaRr MARSH, called the Ile of Dogs, is reckoned 
one of the richeſt ſpots of ground in England; for it not only 
raiſes the largeſt cattle, but the graſs it bears is eſteemed a 
great reſtorative of all diſtempered cattle. See ISLE OE 


 Doss. " LR 


lere are two alms- hoùſes beſides an hoſpital, belonging 
to the Eaſt India Company. . 3 0 
PoRTLAN D PLACE, the name of a very ſpacious and 


noble ſtreet, to the north of Cavendiſh Square. The 


Houſes on each fide are built on a regular plan, and are 
deſigned for the reſidencg/of perſons of the higheſt rank 
and fortune. If Lord Foley's houſe could be taken down, 
and the deſign continued to Oxford Road, Portland Place 


- would be the moſt magnificent ſtreet in the world for ſpa- 


ciouſneſs, extent, and regularity... ooo yo 
- PORTMAN- SQUARE, a very fine ſquare, welt of Ca- 


vendiſh Square. Mrs. Montague, the ingenious authorels 
of An Eſſay on the Genius and Writings: of Shakſpeare, 


Bas an elegant houſe at an angle of the ſquare, which the 
front commands, chile the back front has a fine proſpect 
of Highgate and Hampitad 6 Gs fic >: 

- ;Posxt: Horxst LictNcEt OFFICE. is at Somerſet Place. 


* 


Post OFFICE, GENERAL, is in Lombard Street. 


POUITRY Cour ER is in the,Poultry. | +, 
PrEROGATIVE OFFICE is in Doctors Commons. 
©, PRESENTATION Or Ic Es are at No, 2, Hare Court, 


Middle Temple. LS © - wht 

 PaimroOSE HIEI, a very pleaſant; hill between Foten- 

*$: 4 14 1 13 "I 5 ham 
3 


ror — 


ham "PAN and -Hinnpfizad, alſo called Geenen Alte 
from the names of the three aſſaſſins of Sir Edmunbury 
Godfrey, who brought him hiiher aſter he had deen; 
murdered near Somerſet Houſe. +: 10 
PRIN TIN OG HousE, the King's, New Street, 2 


PRr1soxs, each of which are deſcribed under theix diffe- | 


rent Heads; are ſituate as follows: ; 
Bridewell Prifon, ſituate in Joidgn rents Bla ackfriars.—- 
Bridewel| ,Clerkenwell.—Bridewell, Tothilfields. link, 
Borough. — Fleet, Fleet-market.— King's Bench, St. 
_ George's-fields.—Ludgate, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, —Marſhal-- 
ſea, Borough. —New Jail, ditto. New Bridewell, ditto.— 
New Priſon, Clerkenwell.—New Compter, oppoſite St. 
Sepulchre's Church. —Newgate, the County Jail, Old-Bat-- 
ley.— Poultry Compter, Poultry.—Savoy Priſon,Strand.—- 
Tower Hamlet, Wellcloſe- ſquare. Wood - ſtreet Comp-- 
ter, Wood-ſtrest. WhitechapelPriſon, Whitechapel Road. 
Privy COUNCIL COCKPIT is at Charing Croſs: 


PRIVY-GARDEN, Whitehall, a ſpace occupied for: the 


moſt Part with houſes of the nobility and gentry, com- 
manding a moſt beautiful view of the River. In the va- 
cant part, behind the Banqueting-houſe, 1 is ſtill to be ſeen: 
a noble ſtatue; in braſs, of our abdicated monarch, James II,. 
executed by Grinling Gibbons, the year before he deſert- 
eck the Fhrone; 1 
Privy SEAL Orrpioz is in Wbiteball- 618 
\PRoSPECT PLACE, the delightful villa of Mr. Levi, is: 
ſituated ona riſing ground, in the lane leading from Wim 


dledon to Kingſton, about eight miles from London. Mr.. 


Levi has made great additions to the houſe and offices. 
The hot-houſe and forcing walls are large and ſpacious; 
and the grounds, which are well laid out, command a 
verg rich and extenſive. view of the: country, » 
PROTHONOTARY's OFFICE is in Lincoln's Inn. 
DitTo, in the Inner Temple. 
\ PROVIDENT SOCIETY is in Throgmorton Street. 
PvuBL1c ener, OFFICE is in Surry-Neoekl in 
the Strand. - | 
Porxxv, a village i in - Surry; on the Thames, five miles 


ſouth-weſt of London, famous for being the birth-place of 


Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, whoſe father was a: 


blackſmith here. About this village the citizens of Lon- 
8 don 
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„ ee ſeats, among which is that of 
the late Sir Joſhua Vanneck, Baronet, now the reſidence 
of Mr. Poole. Here is an old church, erected after the 
model of that of Fulham, on the oppoſite ſhore, and they 
are both faid to have been built by two ſiſters. From 
| Hence there is a communication, by a bridge, with Fulham. 
Putney Common commands a fine view both up and down 
the river Thames. An obeliſk was erected, on this com- 
mon, on the ſide of which, toward the road, is this in- 
, or ern „ 
'The Right Honourable John Sawbridge, Efq. 
Lord Mayor of London, | 
Laid the Foundation Stone 
„Of this Qbelifk, - 
133 One Hundred and Ten Years 
After the Fire of London, 
On the. Anniverſary - 
Of that dreadful Event, 
In Memory of an Invention 
Por ſecuring buildings 
%% int Bio ons a6 
An inſcription, toward Putney, records a reſolution of 
the Houſe of Commons, of the x6th of May 1774, con- 
firmed by an act of the 14th. Geo. III. granting 2500l. to 
David Hartley, Eſq. for this invention. On the fide 
towards London is a reſolution of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men; and Common Council, granting the freedom-of the 
city to Mr. Hartley; in conſiderat ion of the advantages 
« likely to accrue to the public, from his invention of fire- 
«« plates, for fe:uring buildings from fire, and for his 
' 6 reſpr ful attention to this city, in his experiments 
performed before many of the members of this court.” 
And on the ſide toward Kingſton is their reſolution, 
ordering this obeliſk to be carried on and completed. It 
zs built of brick, caſed with ſtucco. Near the obeliſk is a 
houſe three ſtories high, and two rooms on a floor, built 
by Mr. Hartley, with fire-plates between the ceilings 
and floors, in order to try his experiments, of which no 
leſs than ſix were made in this honiſe, in the year 17763 
one; in particular; when their: Majeſties and ſome of the 
Royal Family were in a room over the ground Flobr, 
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ing. On Putney common, in the road to A npton} 
are ſeveral igrecable villas- 66-4: E hö 0 
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"ms $ Haves; Or: Bukitanomis: Housi. kt isin 
every reſpect a fine building, delightfully: — | 
welt end of St. James's Park; the front commanding'a 
full 'view of the park and the grand canal: Beidre No 
houſe is a ſpacious court, encloſed with! iron rails; and 
behind it are very extenſive gardens. | 

This noble edifice is built of brick and ſtone, and each 
front has two ranges of pilaſters, of che Corinthian and 
Tuſcan orders. On each ſide of the building are bending 
colonnades and arched galleries, elevated on columns of the 
Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders, crowned with vaſes and 
baluſtrades. Theſe colonnades join the offices at the extre- 
mity of the wings to the main building; and each of theſe 
offices is crowned with a turret, Iupporting A dome, from 
which riſes a weather-cock. © P4437 inet 

It was originally called Arlington-houſe; but being 
purchaſed by the late duke of Buckingham's father had 
rebuilt it in 1703; and it was called Buckingham. houſt 
till the year 1702, when his preſent majeſty bought. it 
and named it the Queen's Palace, from the pleaſure her 
majeſty tuok therein. It is now thoroughly repaired in an 
elegant taſte. Their majeſties have made great improve; 
ments in the houſe, and much enlarged the gardens, & c. 

Many choice pictures have been — hither from 
Kenſington and Hampton - court, particularly the famous 
cartoons of Raphael (brought into England by kin Wil- 
liam,) which, for celign, and exprethons exceed every 
yg nr the kind. 25-40 & 

' Adjoining to the road on Sa fourth. ſide * aha gardemĩs 

a ſpacious and elegant riding-houſe, — * nan acrort 
Ging to the plan and deſign of his ma | 2 tt has, 

QuAk ERS WoRKHOUSE is near adier's We Is. J ot 

1 QUEEN|ANNE'S BOUNTY OFpics.i is in Dean 'siYard, 
Weltxzaſies., Av 43%} 0 r K „ ee OF mer N. 
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QurEN ELiz ABER s cnoon i is in School- houſe-lane, 


Tooley-ſtreet, Southwark. 
Querx's SQUARE is an area le b kind; being 


left open on one ſide, for the ſake of the beautiful land- 


ſcape, which is formed by the hills of Highgate and 
Hampſtead, together with the adjacent fields; a delicacy 
which deſerves ſome approbation, both as it is an advan- 
tage to the inhabitants, and a beauty even with regard to 
the ſquare itſelf. In the centre of it is a ſtatue of her 
er _— ee is a — * 
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RACKSTROW'S Must uM, in which are a variety of 
anatomical” pm, is ſituate” in Pleet- ſtreet, near 
Tupfer | 

RAINHANM, a ſmall village i in Eſſex, fifteen miles from 
London, and about a mile from Vs Thames, where- 
there is a ferry to the oppoſite ſhore at Erith. The road 
hence to Purfleet is very delightful, commanding an 
extenſive view of the Thames and the marſhes, which are 
here uncommonly fine, and are covered with: £408. ee 
numbers of cattle. 
Rix RE's»C HosPITAL is in Fowden-ficlds, Ratcliff- 

highway. Hoſe.” DEE 

RAMsEv's ALMSWouss-i is in Horn's 8 Yard, May-Fair. 
 RANELAGH is pleaſantly fituated in Chelſea, on the 
north bank of the river Thames, two miles weſt of Lon- 
don, and is in very high eſteem by the nobility and gentry, 
as well for its beauty and elegance, as for being the faſhi- 
onable place of reſort, in the ſpring and part of the ſummer 
evenin s, of a great concourſe of polite cmpany. 

The price of admittance is half. a- crown, which is paid 8 
to a proper perſon attending at the front of Ranelagh 
houſe; then proceeding forward you paſs through the 
dwelling houſe, and deſcending a flight of ſteps, enter the 

rdens: but in cold or rainy weather, the company turn 
on the left hand and go through the houſe, and enter, by 
deſcending a flight of ſteps, a matted avenue or covered 
way, Which leads to the rotundo; and the company thus 
Re | | | avoid 
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—_ the leaſt dirt, or wet, and may return to their 
coaches, by this pallage, without having been once rom 


under cover, 


This ſtructure was raiſed, and finiſhed ; in the year 1740, 
for the reception of the public. 2] 


This circular building is a noble hey Tt which, in ſome 
BE at Rome. The e eee | 


meaſure, reſembles the 
ture of the inſide nearly correſponds with that of the out- 
ſide. The external diameter is 185 feet, the internal 150. 
The entrances are by four porticos oppoſite each other, 
which are of the Doric order, and the firſt ſtory is ruſtic; 


Round the whole on the outſide is an arcade, and 


over it a gallery, the ſtairs to which are at the porticos; 
the company enter the upper boxes by this gal- 
lery, which is rendered ſafe by a baluſtrade, and over- 
head is a ſlated covering, which projects from the body 


of the rotundo. The gallery and arcade go round the 


whole building, except where the porticos break the 
continuity. Over the gallery are the windows; and over 
them the roof, which is ſlated. 


Although the outſide is deſervedly admired fond its able | 
and curious conſtruction, yet the inſide is by far more 


eſteemed for the ene and ſublimity of its 
appearance. 


The firſt and principal ie that ſtrikes the ſpeAator 


is, what was formerly the grand orcheltra, but is now 
called the fre-place, erected in the middle of the-rotundo, 


reaching to the cieling, and at the fame time luppPortlng 
the roof. 


It is a grand, . regular, and complete ſtructure, | 


without the leaſt incongruity in any of its parts. It ap- 


pears at firſt ſight like a large and ſplendid column, curi- 


_ oully and finely ornamented with ine — ang 
niche. 


The circular pile is formed by eight triumphal mins 
of the Doric order. The pillars, which form the eight 


triumphal arches, are the principal ſupport of the grand 
and curious roof, which, for ſize and manner of conſtruc- 
tion, is not to be equalled in Europe. The aſtoniſhing 
genius of the architect is here concealed from our vie b 
the ceiling; but jt may eaſily be conceived that ſuch a roo 


could 
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could not be made and ſupported by any of the ordinary 
methods; and if the timber-works above were laid open 
to public view, they would ſtrike every beholder with 
amazement. — 5 's x; | | 8 
The ſpace on which this ſtructure ſtands, is incloſed by 
a baluſtrade; and in the centre of it is one of the moſt 
curious and admirable contrivances that ever the judgment 


of man could frame: it conſiſts of an elegant fire- place 
that cannot ſmokE or become offenſive. In cold weather 
it renders the whole rotundo very warm and comfortable. 


The chimney has four faces, and by tins over each of them, _ 
which are taken off and put on at pleaſure, the heat is either 


- confined or permitted to exhale, as it is found moſt agreea- 
ble to the company; but the chief merit conſiſts in having ſur- 


mounted the many difficulties, and almoſt impoſſibilities, in 
erecting and fixing this fire- place, which every architect, 
on the ſlighteſt examination, will inſtantly perceive, The 
faces are formed by four ſtone arches, and over each of 
them is a handſome ſtone pediment. The corners of 


the four faces are ſupported by eight pieces of cannon, with 


iron ſpikes driven into them, and filled up with lead, 


nothing elſe being found ſo ſecure, without offending the 


ſight with cords; and even in the fixing of theſe for the 
ſupport of the whole chimney, ſeveral ineffectual attempts 
were made before the preſent durable poſition was hit on. 


On the pediments, and in the ſpace between each of them, 


are eight flower branches of ſmall glaſs lamps, which, when 
lighted in the evening, look extremely brilliant, and 
have a very pleaſing effect. Above the pediments are 
four elegant niches in wood, and over them is a dome, 
which terminates this inner ſtruQure. The chim- 


ney, which proceeds to the top of the rotundo, is of 


Let us now proceed to the other parts of this admired: 


edifice, the beſt deſcription: of which will greatly fall 


ſhort of its beauty and merit. Beg 
It has already been obſerved, that the orcheſtra fills up 


the place of one of the entrances : the band of Muſic is. 
numerous, and conſiſts of a ſelect number of the beſt. 


performers, vocal and inſtrumental, accompanied with an 
V organ. 
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organ. The concert e about ſeven o'clock; ; and, after - 
ſinging ſeveral ſongs, and playing ſeveral pieces of 


muſic, at proper r the entertainment cloſes _ : 


ten o clock. g 
Round the rotundo are fifty-two. boxes for the accom- - 


modation.of the company, with a table and cloth ſpread * 


in each. In theſe the company are regaled, without any 
further expence, with tea or coffee. In each of theſe boxes 
is a droll painting in the. mimic maſquerade or pantomime 

taſte, and between each box hangs a bell-lamp with two 
candles in it. The boxes are divided from each other by 
wainſcoting and pillars; the latter are in front, and being 

cvery one of them main timbers, are part of the ſupport of 
the roof: each pillar is caſed and ſurmounted with termini 
of plaiſter of Par aris, which appears beautiful and grand. 
Before theſe paintings were put up, the backs were all 
blinds, that could be taken down and put up at pleaſure; 


but apprehenſions ariſing that many people might catch 


cold by others indiſcreetly moving them at 1mproper times; 
it was reſolved to put up paintings and to fix them 
Theſe paintings were made for blinds to the windows at 


the time of the famous maſquerades: the figures at that 


diſtance looked very well, and ſeemed to be the ſize of real 
life; but now, being brought too near to our view, they 
look rather prepoſterous. At the back of each box is a pair 
of folding doors, Which open into the gardens, and were 
deſigned for the convenience of going in and coming 
out of them without being obliged to go tothe grant 
entrances. Each of theſe boxes will commodiouſly-hold . 
ſeven or eight perſons. 11 Do Td 
Over the boxes is a gallery 8 with A baluſtrade, 
and pillars. painted in*the reſemblance of marble, Which 
contains the like numbe n of boxes, with a lamp in the 
front of each; and at the back is a blind that can be pit 
up or taken down at pleaſure, i order to render the boxes 
either airy or cloſe, as is moſt agreeable to the company) ! 
and a pair of folding doors at the b ck of We in ee 
manner as the lower ones. a 17 a 
It frequently happens, that 8 are not a a 


number of boxes to contain all the company Who a inten-, | 


vals, chooſe to fit down; 5 therefore a number enches are 
| provided, 
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provided, covered with red baize, and placed occaſionally 


in different parts of the rotundo. | 
The pediments of the porticos within are orna- 
mented with paintings adapted to the deſign of the 
"Places 7 5 55 Rnd win TED 
The ſurface of the floor is plaiſter of Paris, over which 
is a mat, to prevent the company from catching cold by 
walking upon it; for this amuſement" of walking round 


the rotundo may be conſidered as one of the pleaſures of 


the place: and indeed great numbers of both ſexes take a 
particular delight in it; it is at once exerciſe and enter- 
tainment, and in the company of a perſon we eſteem, the 


pleaſure is further heightened, and the beauties of the 


place, if no other ſubjects occur, furniſh ample topics for 


converſation. This mat anſwers another very uſeful pur- 


poſe; for, if the company were to walk on boards, the 
noiſe made by their heels would be fo great, that it would 
be impoſſible to hear any thing elſe; but the mat being 
ſoft not a ſtep is perceived, and thus the muſic is heard in 
every part of the rotundo, and converſation not interrup- 
ted by a diſagreeable clangor. However, for the ſake of 
balls, which are occaſionally given here when the enter- 
tainments are over, two ſpaces are left unmatted, from two 
of the porticos oppoſite each other, to the fire place in the 
Rr. SE | 8 

Although theſe ſpaces break the continuity of the mat, 
they are neverthelefs no eye-ſore, becauſe they are made 
from the two'principal-entrances, and ſeem, to thoſe who 
know not the real-cauſe, to have been purpoſely deſigned 


as a diſtinguiſhing mark of thoſe entrances. . 


Tue ceiling is painted in a kind of olive colour, and round 


the extremity is a rainbow. From the ceiling deſcend 
twenty chandeliers, in two circles; each chandelier is 


ornamented with a gilt crown, and the candles are con- 
tained in thirteen bell-lamps, by which means they caſt a 
more brilliant light. Twelve chandeliers are in the exter- 
nal circle, fix of which are larger than the others, and 
eight in the internal. When all theſe lamps are hghted, 
as they emit their rays equally through the whole fabric, 
it will naturally be imagined that the fight muſt be very 
glorious; no words can expreſs its grandeur; all = 
Doh IE | _- tne 
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Kine with a reſplendency, as if formed of the very ſubſtance 


of light: then doth the maſterly diſpoſition of the 


architect, the proportion of the parts, and the har- 
monious diſtinction of the ſeveral pieces, appear to the 
greateſt advantage, the moſt minute part by this effulgence 
lying open to inſpection. Every one, at firſt entering 


the rotundo at this time, feels the ſame ſenſation as at hear- 


ing ſuddenly a fine concert; architecture having the ſame 


effect on the eye as muſic on the ear, the mind is abſorbed 


in an ecſtacy. The propriety and artful arrangement 
of the ſeveral objects are expreſſive of the intention of this 
edifice; and this indeed may be ſaid of Ranelagh, that it is 


it is ſurrounded on the back part by a gravel walk, which is 
lighted with lamps, and at the extremity of the eminence 


are planted ſhrubs and buſhes. Here is a flight of ſteps, 


which deſcend to a beautiful octagon graſs-plat that is 


bounded by a gravel-walk, and ſhaded by eim and yew 


trees. Contiguous to this beautiful ſpot are ſeveral little 


ſerpentine walks: in the evening they are lighted with 


lamps, which glitter through the trees, and have a pleaſing 


effect. 5 . 1 1 
But the grand, and by ſome eſteemed the fineſt walk in 


the whole gardens, is at the extremity on the left hand, 


leading from the matted avenue or covered way, at the ſouth 


one of thoſe public places of pleaſure and entertain- 
ment, that for beauty, elegance, and grandeur, is not to 
be equalled in Europe. 1/38 3rd | 
Ihe rotundo ſtands on higher ground than the gardens; 


end of Ranelagh houſe, to the bottom of the gardens. 


This gravel walk is decorated on each ſide by a graſs-plat 
ſhaded with yew and elm trees, and lighted with twenty 


lamps, projecting from the latter. On an eminence at 


the bottom is a circular temple dedicated to Pan, with 


the ſtatue of one of his fawns at the top: it is ſlated and 
painted white, and the dome is ſupported by eight 


pillars. | 8 | 
On the right ſide of the gardens is a beautiful canal, 

which in a warm evening diffuſes an agreeable coolneſs, 

and renders the garden till more pleaſant. 5 


; At the lower end of the. canal is a grotto, below which 
is a pipe that communicates with the river Thames, for 


the 
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the uſe of carrying off the foul water in the canal, arid | 
receiving freſh. a 8 
On each ſide the canal are handſome rei walks, 
lighted with lamps, and ſhaded with trees and hedges, the 
latter of which are cut with the utmoſt exactneſs, and look 
extremely neat. The walk on the left ſide of the canal 
is lighted with twelve lamps: but on the right ſide are 
two walks; that next the water is lighted with ten lamps, 
and the other, which runs parallel with it, with thirty- 
four: this latter walk is a very fine and ſpacious one; it 
1s ſhaded on both ſides with lofty trecs, and from each is 
a pleaſant proſpect. On the right are the gardens of 
Chelſea Hoſpital, and on the left the canal and Ranelagh 
gardens. At the bottom of this walk are twenty lamps, 
ſet in three triumphal arches, which extend from one {ide 
of the walk to the other, and in the evening make a moſt 
beautiful appearance. Here we meet the walk mentioned 
at the beginning that comes from the er, and by which 
the company enter the gardens. - 

Having defcribed all the lower parts of the gardens, we 
will now proceed to a deſcription of the upper part, which 
lies between the rotundo and Ranelagh-houſe, and is NO. 
you firſt ſee at your entrance into the gardens. 

The gardens here are perfectly open and airy, and in 2 
fine evening are very pleaſant: they are laid out in gravel- 
walks and graſs-plats; ſome of them ſhaded by trees, 
_ which variegate the ſcene very agreeably. A delightful 
fragrance exhales from an incloſed ſpot near the centre, 
which has been converted into a flower garden. 

Although this ſcene is unadorned with any pompous 
aſſiſtance of art, or with the appearance of much coſt and 
pains in the laying out, it is, nevertheleſs, deſervedly ad- 
mired for its plain, neat, and beautiful ſimplicity : the 
order is agreeable and perfectly rural; and the gentle 
breezes, unconfined, add their refreſhing ſweets, which 
make it delightful to walk in. | 
At the end, which goes down to the canal, is a handſome 
ſummer-houſe, fronted with a pediment, and ſupported by 
fix columns: the appearance is pretty, and it 1s a very 
ſuitable ornament to the gardens. | 
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* Recrivan GWH RAL 5 Orrier for Stamps is at So- 
: merſet- place. 

: - RECORD OFFICE is in 15 Tower 5 
5 REGISTER OF THE DEAN AN pP CHAPTER OF Sr. | 
"F Paul's OFFICE is in Carter-lane, Doctors Commons. y | 
2 
e 


REGISTER's OFFICE, IN Te rn is in Sym- 
monds-Inn, Chancery-lane. 8 f 


3 
„ REC ISTER'Ss OFFIcE of DEE DS is in Bel. yard, 
Temple: bar. : 1 
* REMEMBRANCER'S Orrien is in the King 8 Bench- | | 
8 walk, Temple. 5 | 
f | RxroRr Orlen is in Chancery New Buildings, Chan- | 
h cery-lane. Fr 
„ RETURN OFFICE i is kept by Mr. Eick in Com- | 
e mon Pleas-oftice. | 
ſt RE OYESTs, Court or, is near the Houſe of Com- 
d 'mOons.: 
h R1icnMoND, in Sorry, adit miles from London, is 
reckoned the fineſt village in the Britiſh dominions, and- 1 
'E was anciently the ſeat of our monarchs, and the palace, | 
hk from its ſplendor, was called Shene,: which, in the Saxon 


at tongue ſignifies bright or ſhining. Here Edward III. 
. died of grief, for the loſs of his heroic ſon Edward the 
a Black Prince: and here died Anne, the wife of Richard II. 
1. who firſt taught the Engliſh women the uſe of the ſide- 
8. ſaddle; for before her time they were uſed to ride aſtride. 
ul Richard, however, was ſo afflicted at her death, and it 
e, gave him ſuch a diſlike to the place where it happened, 
that he defaced the fine palace; but it was repaired by 


us Henry V. who founded near it three religious houſes. 
id In 1497, this palace was deſtroyed by fire, when Hen- 
{- ry VII. was there; but in 1501 that Prince cauſed it to 
ne be new built, and commanded that the village ſhould be 
le called Richmond; he having borne the title of Earl of 


ch Richmond before he obtained the crown. Henry VII. 
2 died here; and here alſo his grand-daughter Queen Eliza. 
ne | beth breathed her laſt. Part of this palace, with battle- To 
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by ments and a gateway, is ſtill ſtanding on Richmond- | 
ry green, and near the gateway is another part of the pa- 
I lace. On the ſite of that part of it which is cloſe to the 
ER river, are . now the Duke of A 
| rry's 
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berry's; the handſome houſe of Mrs. Way; and the ve- 

ry elegant villa, late Sir Charles Aſgill's, but now the 

property of Mr. Keene, . 
The palace, built here by the late Duke of Ormond, 


who received a conſiderable extent of land about Rich- 
mond, as a reward for his military ſervices, but which 


devolved to the crown, on the attainder of that nobleman, 
in the reign of Geo. I. being conſidered as a very plain 


ediſice, and greatly out of repair, was, a few years ago 


entirely taken down, and a new palace was hegun to be 
erected ; but that at Kew devolving to his preſent Ma- 


jeſty, on the death of the late Princeſs Dowager of 


Wales, the building of it has been diſcontinued, although 
the delign of erecting a new palace here, upon a very ele- 
_ gant plan, it is ſaid, has not abſolutely been laid aſide. 

The Duke of Ormond's palace was, by his late Majeſ- 


ty, confirmed to his Queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe became 


Queen Dowager. The king took great delight here, and 


made ſeveral improvements, while her Majeſty amuſed 


herſelf in her royal dairy-houſe, Merlin's-cave, the her- 


mitage, &c. But the pruning hand of the late Mr. Brown 
has, by his preſent Majeſty's command, entirely changed 
the face of theſe gardens. The terrace is deſtroyed ; moſt 
of the buildings pulled down; all their ſtiff grandeur and 
formality annihilated, and the beauties, for which they 


were once ſo celebrated, are loſt in the refinements of 


modern taſte. 

A deſcription, however, of theſe gardens in their for- 
mer ſtate may be acceptable to our readers, as it will 
enable them to perceive one epocha, at leaſt, in the pro- 
greſs of the modern art of gardening. . We ſhall give it 
in the words of an ingenious writer of that period : 

On entering theſe rural walks, you are conducted 
to the dairy, a neat but low brick building, to which there 


is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps. In the front is an hand- 


ſome angular pediment. The walls on the inſide are co- 
vered with ſtucco, and the houſe is furniſhed ſuitably to 


a royal dairy, the utenſils for the milk being of the moſt 


beautiful china, | 5 
Paſſing by the fide of a canal, and through a grove, 


the temple, fituated on a mount, preſents itſelf to view. 


It 
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It is a circular W crowned with a ball, and ungen 
e | by Tuſcan columns, with a circular altar in the middle; 

and to this temple there is an aſcent by very ſteep ſlopes. 
j. *© Returning by the dairy, and crofling the gravel-walk, 
_ | which leads from the palace to the river, you come to a 
h wood, which you enter by a walk terminated by the 
\, | Queen's pavilion; a neat, elegant ſtructure, wherein is a 
n || beautiful chimney- piece, taken from a deſign in the ad- 
o | dition to Palladio, and a model of a palace intondel to be 
6 built in this place. 
_ | © In another part of the wood is the Duke' 8 - an | 
\f | houſe, which has a lofty arched an ue, and the roof 
h | riſing to a point 1s terminated by a ball. 
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On leaving the wood you come to the mm 

on the terrace; a light, ſmal] building, with very large 
and lofty windows, to give a better view of the country, 
e and particularly of  Sion-houſe. In this edifice are two _ 
de | good pictures, repreſenting the taking of Tg by the 4 
d | Duke of Ormond. | a 
r Paſſing through a. labyrinth, you * near a 8 | 
n | Merlin's-cave, a Gothic building thatched, within which 
„dare the following figures in wax: Merlin an ancient Bri- 


& | riſh enchanter ; the excellent and learned Queen Eliza» 
qd | beth; and a Queen of the Amazons. Here is alſo a li- 


y | brary, conſiſting of a well choſen collection of the works 
af of modern authors, neatly bound in vellum. 

„On leaving this edifice,, which has an antique and 
-_ | venerable appearance, you come to a large oval of above 1 
11 |} 500 feet in diameter, called the Foreſt Oval ; ; and turn {| 
x ing from hence you have a view of the Hermitage, a gro- | 


is | teſque building, which ſeems as if it had {ſtood many hun- 
I red years, though it was built by order of her Majeſty. 
4 It has three arched doors, and the middle part, which 
re projects forward, is adorned with a kind of ruinous an- Þ 
1. | gular pediment : the ſtones of the whole edifice appear as ; 
o- | 'f rudely laid together, and the venerable look of the ; 
T4 whole is improved by the thickneſs of the ſolemn grove 
ft | behind, and the little turret. on the top with a bell, to 

| which you may aſcend by a winding walk. I be inſide is 
e, in the form of an octagon, with niches, in which are the 
„. | buſts 1 the ins great men, who were an honour I 
It „ , 
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not only to their country, but to human nature: the firſt 


on the right hand is Sir Iſaac Newton, and next to him 
Mr. Locke: the firſt on the left hand is Mr. Woolaſton, 
author of The Religion of Nature delineated; next to 
him is Dr. Samuel Clarke, and, in a kind of alcove, the 


honourable Mr. Robert Boyle. 


Leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you vaſe through 


fields clothed with graſs; through corn-tields, and a wild 


ground interſperſed with broom and furze, which afford 
excellent ſhelter for hares and pheaſants, and here there 
are great numbers of the latter very tame. From this 
pleaſing variety, in which nature appears in all her forms 
of cultivation and barren wildneſs, you come to an am 
phitheatre formed by young elms, and a diagonal wilder- 
neſs, through which you paſs to the foreſt walk, which 
extends about half a mile, and then, paſſing through a 


ſmall wilderneſs, you leave the pong” „ I 


But to return to the village of Richmond. The Green 5 
is extremely pleaſant, being levelled and encloſed in a 
handſome manner: it is alle ſurrounded with lofty elms, 


and adorned on each ſide with the houſes of perſons of 
diſtinction. A ſun- dial is placed here, which, with the 
railing- in of the e were at the ſole charge of her 


late Majeſty. 

At one corner of this green, a ha has been lately 
erected, where, during the ſummer-ſeaſon, dramatic 
entertainments are performed, by ſome of the beſt actors 


 fram London. 


On this ſpacious Green, i is a he exifice that for- 
merly belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, and afterwards to 


Sir Matthew Decker, in the gardens of which was the 


longeſt and higheſt hedge of holly that was ever ſeen, with 
ſeveral other hedges of evergreens, viſtas cut through 
woods, grottos, fountains, a fine canal, a decoy, ſum- 


| mer-houſe, and ae e in which the anana, or 
pine apple, was firſt brought to maturity in this kingdom. 


It is now the property of Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The town runs up the hill above a mile from the vil- 


lage of Eaſt Shene to the New Park, with gardens ſloping 


all the way towards the Thames, whoſe tide reaches al- | 
moſt to this _—_ ue it is lixty miles from the ſea ; 
which 
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which i is a greater diſtance than the tide is carried by any 
other river in Europe. The ſummit of Richmond hifi 
commands a molt luxuriant proſpect, with the Thames 
winding below it. 

There is here an alms-houſe, built by Dr. Duppa, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the reign of Charles II. for 
the ſupport of ten poor widows, purſuant to a vow he 
made during that Prince's exile. There is another ahms- 
houſe endowed with above 1ccl. a year, which, fince its 
foundation, has been cGnfiderably increaſed by John 
Mitchell, Eſq. Here are alſo two charity-ſchools. . A 
very handſome ſtone bridge was begun here in Auguſt, 
1 1774. and finiſhed in December, 1777. 
- RICHMOND-PARK, or New-PaRKk, in Sorry, is 
FF ſituated between Kingſton and Richmond. This is one of 
the beſt parks in England: it was made in the reign of 
Charles I. and incloſed with abrick-wall, faid to be ele- 
ven miles in compaſs. Inthis park there is a little hill 
We; caſt up, called King Henry's Mount, from which is a 
5 proſpe c of fix counties, with a diſtant view of London, | 
8 and of Windſor Caſtle. 
8 | The new lodge in this park, built by the ke Sir Ro- 
10 bert Walpole, Karl of Ortord, is a very elegant edifice. 
| It is built of ſtone in a ſquare Ford with wings on each 
ſide of brick. It ſtands on ariſing ground, and com- 
mands a very good proſpect of the park, eſpecially” of 
that fine piece of water which is in it. This park is the 
largeſt, as well as the moſt beautiful, of any within the en- 
b virons of London, except that of Windſor ; for though it 
ö has little more than a wild variety of natural. beauties to, 
: ſhew, yet theſe are ſuch as cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe Who * 
3 5 are as much delighted with views in their rudeſt appear- 
I ance, as with all the elegance of art and deſign. 
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4 ROEHAMPTON, in Surry, is ſituated between Putney- 
r Heath and Eaſt Shene, and is one of the pleaſanteſt vil- 
. lages near London, having many fine houſes . ſcattered 
about, ſo as not to refemble a ſtreet or regular town: 
- among others the very elegant villas of the Earl of Beſ- 
2 |F dorough, Sir John Dick, and Sir Joſhua Vanneck, 
. — ſon of the late Sir Joſhua, are moſt. Wang of 
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.. Rocers's AL MsROUSE is in Hart- ſtreet, near Crip- 

plegate „ „ 

- Rotis OrFice and CHAPEL, in Chancery-lane, were 
founded by Henry III. in the place where ſtood a Jew's 
Houſe, forfeited to that prince in the year 1233. In the 
year 1377, the houſe with its chapel was annexed by pa- 
tent to the Keeper of the Rolls of Chancery, and is cer- 
tainly built with elegance and convenience; and can be 


blamed in nothing, but its ſituation ; which is undoubt- 
edly as bad as the building is good. 


On the walls are ſeveral old monuments, among which 
is the effigy of the celebrated Dr. Young, in a ſcarlet 
gown, laying in a ſtone coffin. | TC 
.. Rotts LIE ER Tx is aſmall diſtrict out of the govern- 
ment of the city. It begins at the corner of Curſitor's- 
alley, next to Chancery-lane, taking in the ſouth-ſide 
to the Roſe-tavern, where it croſſes into White's-alley, 
which it takes all in; except two or three houſes on each 
ide, next to Fetter-lane; and there it croſſes into the 
_ Rolls-garden, which it likewiſe takes in; and from thence 
running into Chancery-lane, by Serjeanty Inn, extends 
into Jack-a-napes-lane, about the middle of which it 
croſſes into Popes-head-court, which it takes all in, as it 
does the eaſt ſide of Bell-yard, almoſt to the end next to 
Temple- bar, except a few houſes on the back fide of 

Crown-court, which is in the City liberty; and then 
croſſing Bell-yard near Temple-bar, runs acroſs the hou- 
ſes into Shire-lane, taking in all the eaſt fide ; and again 
croſſing over in Lincoln's Inn New-court, runs up to 
the pump by the 1ron-rails, where it croſſes over into 
 Chancery-lane, and thence to the corner of Curſitor's- 

alley. = „„ | 825 
© "PLE OFxricxs in the county of Middleſex, are 
ſituated in the following ſtreets: Bow-ſtreet, Chape]-ſtrect, 
Weſtminſter. Clerkenwell-cloſe. Hampſtead. Hyde-ſtreet, 
Bloomſbury. St. Martin's-ſtreet. Oxfordſtreet. Poland-ſtreet, 
Oxford- ſtreet. Shadwell. Eaſt Smithfield, White Chapel, 
and Worſhip-ſtreet, Shoreditch. A bill has lately been 
brought into Parliament to remove ſeveral grievances and 
iümproprieties ariſing from the preſent mode of tranſacting 

the buſineſs of theſe offices, and for granting certain ſala- 


ries 
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ries to the Juſtices, who are no longer to-receive any emo- 


luments from the fees formerly taken. IF 


RoTHERHITHE, vulgarly called Redriff, was anci- 


ently a village on the ſouth-eaſt of London, though it is 
nov joined to Southwark, and, as it is ſituated along the 


ſouth bank of the Thames, is chiefly inhabited by maſters 


of ſhips, and other. ſea-faring people. Great pay wy 15 


was lately deſtroyed by fire. 

RoTHerniTHE WATERWORKS are ſituate at we up- 
per end of Rotherhithe-wall. _ 

Royar ACADEMY is in the Strand. 5 

ROYAL ExcHance. In proceeding thro' Corvhill, 
the Royal Exchange, that concourſe of all the various 
nations of the world, riſes with the full majeſty of com- 
merce. While,' however, we conſider the grandeur of 
the edifice, and the vaſt concerns carried on within its 


walls, we are equally aſtoniſhed to find that this expen- 


five, princely pile, originated from the munificence of 
Sir Thomas Greſham, a private citizen. He purchaſed 


ſome tenements on the ſite of the Royal Exchange; and, 


on June 7, 1506, laid the foundation, and in November, 


1567, completed what was then called the Bourſe. Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1570, went in great ſtate from her palace 
at Somerſet-houſe, to make Sir Thomas a viſit at his 


own houſe. After dinner ſhe went to the Bourſe, viſited 
every part, and then, by ſound of trumpet, dignified it 


with the title of the Royal Exchange. All the upper part 


was filled then, and even to this century, with ſhops ; 


on this occaſion they were filled with the richeſt produc- | 
tions of the univerſe, to ſhew her majeſty the proſperity 
of the commercial parts of her dominions. What the 
expenee of this noble deſign was, is not known.;. only _ 
that the annual eee. of the rents to the widow of Sir 


Thomas, was 7511. 

This building . in the great fire; and it was 
rebuilt, in its preſent magnificent form, by the city and 
the company of mercers, at the expence of 80,000, I 


was completed in Sept. 28, 1669. 


The firſt ſtone of this building was laid by king 


Charles II. in 1667, and the whole was finiſhed in 
1669. It ſtands upon a pin of ground 2523 feet in ne, 
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196 ROE EZ 90 
and 171 feet in breadth, incloſing an area 14 b feet nome; 
and 117 broad, ſurrounded with a ſubſtantial aud re- 


gular {tone building, wrought in ruſtic. 


—, | It has two fronts, north and ſouth, each of which 


has 2 ptazza ; and in the centre are the grand entrances 
into the area, under an extreme lofty and noble arch. 
The ſouth. front in Cornhill is the principal; on each 
:Hde of which are Corinthian demi-colamns, ſupporting 
a compaſs pediment; and in the intercolumination, on 
each ſide, in the front next the ſtreet, is a niche, io 


the figures of King Charles I. and King Charles II. 


Roman habits, well executed. Over the aperture, „ 


the cornice between the two pediments, is the king's 
arms in relievo. On each ſide of this entrance is a range 
of windows placed between demi- columns, and pilaſters 
of the compoſite order, above which runs a baluſtrade. 
The height of the building is 56 feet, and from the 
centre in this front riſes a lanthorn and turret, 178 feet 
high; on the top of which is a fane, in the form of a 
graſhopper, being the creſt of Sir Thomas Greſham's 
Arms. | 

The north front in Threadneellaveet, is anflocned 
with pilaſters of the compoſite order, but .has neither 
columns nor ſtatues on the outſide, and inſtead of the 
two compaſs pediments has a triangular one. 

The inſide of the area is ſurrounded with piazzas 
alſo, forming ambulatories for merchants, &c. to ſhel- 
ter themſelves from the weather when met there 1 8 bu- 
ſineſs. 


The ſtatue of Sir Thomas Greſham is in one corner, 


in the dreſs of the times. Another, of that worthy citi- 
Zen, Sir John Barnard, graces another part. The reſt 
are kings, which (as far as king Charles), with that of 


Sir Thomas, were chiefly executed by Gabriel Cibber, 
Above the arches of the quadrangular piazza is an 
entablature, with curious enrichments ; and on the cor- 
nice, a range of pilaſters, with an entablature extend- 
ing round, and a compaſs pediment in the middle of 
the cornice of each of the four ſides. Under the pedi- 
ment on the north fide, is the king's arms; on the ſouth, 
We city's arms ; on the eat, Sir Thomas Greſham's 
arms; 
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* and on the weſt, the Mercers arms, with their” 
reſpective enrichments. 

In the inter. columns are ee aching almoſt: 
all of them filled with the ſtatues of the kings and queens 
of England, ſtanding erect in their royal robes, and with 
their regalia, except king Charles II. James II. George 
II. and George III. who are habited like the Roman: 
emperors. . Theſe figures are painted ſtone-colour. 
7 On the Win ſide are, Edward I. Edward III. Hen- | 

3 ry V. Henry VI. 

| On the welt-ſide, Edward IV. © Edmond i with the 

= crown hanging over his head, n VII. and Hen-- 

ä ry VIII. 

On the north- 2 Edward VI. Mary, Elizabeth: 

James I. Charles I. Charles II. and James IT. | 

On the eaſt-ſide, William and Mary in one hs 

Queen Anne, George I. George II. 23 George III. 

. Upon a marble pedeſtal, about 8 feet high, in the 

middle of this area, was a ſtatue of King Charles II. in a 

Roman habit, incloſed with iron rails, and ſet up at the 
expence of the merchant adverturers, in 1684, lately re- 

moved. : of 

| On the ſouth-ſide the pedeſtal was an imperial crown, 

> a ſceptre, ſword; palm branches, and other. decorati-  - 

ons. On the weſt fide a Cupid: reſting his right-hand * 
on a ſhield, with the arms of France and England quar- 
tered, holding a roſe in his left: on the north-fide. 
another Cupid, ſupporting a ſhield with the arms of Ire- 
land; and on the eaſt-fide, the arms of Scotland, with 

a Cupid holding a thiſtle; all dore in relievo, by 

Mr. Gi ibbon, but now no more; it having lately been re- 

placed by a moſt excellently performed piece of ſculpture 
of that Monarch, in a ſuperb Roman habit, ſtanding 
on a beautiful pedeſtal. Within the piazza of the 
the north and ſouth fronts, are two ſpacious ſtair-caſes, . - 
with iron rails, and black marble ſteps ; theſe lead into- 
a kind of gallery, that extends round the 4 ſides of the 
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. building, and where Lloyd's Coffee-houſe, the Royal 
ho Exchange Aſſurance Office, the Lord Mayor's Court, 
3 and other offices are kept. In the turret is a good clock, 
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which goes with chimes, at 3, 6, 9, and 12. Tt has 4 
dials, and is fo regulated every day as to become a ſtan- 
dard of time to all the mercantile parts of the town. 
Rox AlL SOCIETY is in Somerſet Place. 1 
 RUMFORD, a town in Eſſex, twelve miles from 
London, and five from Brentwood, is a very great tho- 
roughfare, and is governed by a bailiff and wardens, 
Who, by patent, were once empowered to hold a weekly 
court for the trial of treaſons, felonies, debts, &c. and 
to execute offenders. It has a market on Mondays and 
Tueſdays for hogs and calves, and on Wedneſdays for 
corn, all of which are chiefly brought up for the uſe of 
London. It has a chapel of eaſe to Horn church. 
RussEL-FARM, near Watford, Hertfordſhire, - a very 
* Handſome houſe, in a beautiful ſituation, the feat of 
the Counteſs Dowager of Eſſex. EE 


- | : S. | a 
SADLER's CoMPANY's HALL is in Cheapſide. 
SALMON's Wax- Wok is near Temple-Bar, Fleet- 

Street, where are figures modelled in wax, many of them ſo 

juſt a reſemblance of nature, that in any other place, and 

_ unexpectedly, they might be eaſily miſtaken for the 

works of nature inſtead of the productions of art. Upon 
the whole, it is acknowledged the beſt and grandeſt ex- 

| hibition of its kind in Europe; which any perſon is ad- 

"mitted to fee on paying one ſhilling each. SO 

SALT OFFICE is in Somerſet Place. | 

SALTERS COMPANY HALL is in Swithin's-lane. 
Sr. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK, or St. Mary Overies, is 
à church of great antiquity, ſituated to the ſouth-weſt of 
the foot of London Bridge; both the conſtruction and 
extent of this gothic ſtructure reſemble a cathedral more 
than a pariſh church. The length of it is 260 feet, and 
the breadth at the croſs aiſle 109, and in body 54. Init 
are ſeveral ancient monuments; particularly one of 

- Gower the poet. „ 5 
SAV OY. Great part of the palace called the 3 is 

now ſtanding, but is little better than a military priſon. 

The palace of the potent Simon de Montford, earl 
of Leiceſter, ſtood on this place. Henry III. had 
nz} 5 W „ granted, 
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| granted to Peter of W encle to his queen Eleanor, 


daughter of Berenger of Provence, all the houſes upon 
the Thames where this building now ſtands, to hold to 
him and his heirs, yielding yearly at the Exchequer 
three barbed arrows for all fervices. This prince 


founded the Savoy, and beſtowed it on the fraternity 


of Montjoy. Queen Eleanor purchaſed it; and beſtow- 


ed it on her ſon Edmund earl of Lancaſter. It was 
rebuilt in a moſt magnificent manner by bis ſon. 
Henry. It was made the place of confinement of John 
king of France, in 1356, after he was taken priſoner 


at the battle of Poictiers. In 1381 it was entirely 
deſtroyed by Wat Tyler, out of ſpleen to the great 


owner John of Gaunt. Henry VII. began to rebuild it, 


with a deſign of forming it into an hoſpital for a hun- 
dred diſtreſſed people. This building was in form of a croſs: 
the walls of which are entire to this time. Henry VIII. 


completed the deſign. The revenue, at the ſup- 
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preſſion by Edward VI. amounted to above five hun- 
dred pounds a year. Queen Mary reſtored it: and her 
maids of honour, with exemplary piety, furniſhed it 


with all neceſſaries. It was again ſuppreſſed by Queen 


Elizabeth: and at preſent part ſerves as lodgings for 


private people, for barracks, a ſcandalous infectious 1 


priſon tor the ſoldiery, and for tranſports. 

Here is beſides the church of St. Mary le Savoy, 
it was originally the chapel to the hoſpital; but was 
made parochial on the impious deſtruCtion of St. Mary 


le Strand by the duke of Somerſet. 


„ 9 


Scots HoseiTAL is in Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

SEAL OFFICE is in Inner Temple-lane. | | 

SECONDARY'S OFFICE of Pleas is in the King's 
Bench Walk, Inner Temple. 
_ _SECRETARY- OP Dara. Ss. Ori, for Home au | 
Foreign Departments, is at Whitehall. 

SAINT SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH, or the Holy Sepul- 
chre, ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the ſite of New- 
gate, on the north ſide of Snow-hill. It was dedi- 
cated to the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem : but whe- 
ther the original church, which was of a great ſize, 
and long lince demoliſhed, was of the form of that 
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io Judea, is unknown, It was rebuilt i in the regin of 
Henry VI. or Edward IV. 

SERJEANTS-INN is the firſt which opens into Chancery- 
Jane, it takes its name from having been in old times 
the reſidence or lodgings of the ferjeants at law, as 
early at leaſt as the time of Henry VI. It was at 
that time, and poſſibly may be yet, held under a leaſe from 
the dean and chapter of York, but is now uſed for n 
Judges Chambers. | 
Skssloxs Houss is at the Ola Baily. 
ditto - at Clerkenwell Green. | 
SHADWELL, formerly a Hamlet in the Pariſh of Step- 
united to London. 
HERIFF OF LONDON'S OFFICE is at the Poultry 
- Compter. | 
SHERIFF, OF Mipblzszx's Orrien is in Took's 
Court, Curſitor Street. 
SHoorER'S HILL, eight miles food: Page in n the 
road to Dover. From the ſummit of this eminence 
the traveller. has a view of London and Weſtminſter, and 
may extend his proſpects into Eſſex, Surry and part of 
Suſſex. The Thames alſo exhibits a magnificent appear- 
ance, and gives a vaſt idea of the riches of that city 
to Which it flows. There are ſeveral good houſes: 
on the top of this- hill, and a handſome inn and gar- 
dens for the entertainment of thoſe who viſit this de- 
lighiful ſpot. 8 

Sick AND. HURT SzAmEN's Orrict is at Somer- 
ſet- place. | 
 SIGNET Orrics, i is at Whitehall. 
SIGNER'S OF WRiTS OF#1CE, is in the Kings Bench 
Walk, Inner Temple. 8 

SioN HIII, near Brentford; in Middleſex, is an ORE 
gant villa of the late counteſs of Holderneſſe, now the 
ſ-at of lieutenant general Warde. The grounds which 
are planted with great taſte, fall with a gentle but beau- 
tiful deſcent from the houſe to the high road leading to 
Hounſlow. 

Sto COLLEGE, adjoining t to Saint Alphage's Church, 
London , Vas founded for the * 15 the 
| on- 
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London Clergy. Under it are Almſhouſes for 20 por 
People. The edifice is extremely neat and plain, and 
conſiſts of brick buildings ſurrounding a ſquare court, 
where is an extenſive library for the uſe of the 
Clergy. „ . | WF 
_ S$Ston Houszk, one of the Seats of the Duke of North- 
umberland, ſtands upon the banks of the Thames, between 
Brentford and Ifleworth, and oppoſite to the King's 
Gardens at Richmond. It was given by Edward VI. to 
his uncle the Duke of Somerſet, the Protector, who about 
1547 began to build Sion Houſe, and finiſhed the ſhell of it as 
it now remains, except a few alterations. The houle is 
built on the very ſpot where the church belonging to the 
monaſtery formerly ſtood, and is a very large, venerable, , 
and majeſtic ſtructure, built of white ſtone, in the form 
of a hollow ſquare ; ſo that it has four external, and as 
many internal fronts, the latter of which.ſurround a ſquare - 
court in the middle. The roof is flat, covered with lead, 
and ſurrounded with indented battlements, like the walls 
of a fortified city. Upan every one of the four outward ' 
angles of the roof, there is à ſquare turret, flat-rooted, . 
and embattled like the other parts of the building. The 
houſe is three ſtories high ; and the eaſt front, which faces - 
the Thames, is ſupported by arches, forming a fine piaz za. 
The gardens formed two ſquare areas, encloſed with high 
walls befare the eaſt. and weſt fronts, and were laid out 
and finiſhed in a very grand manner; but being made at 
a time when extenſive views were judged to be inconliltent - 
with that ſtately privacy affected by the great, they were 
ſo ſituated. as to deprive the houſe of every beautiful pro- 
ipe& which the neighbourhood afforded ; none of. them 
at leaſt could be ſeen from the lower apartments. o 
| remedy, in ſome” meaſure, that inconvenience, the Pro- 
tector built a very high triangular terrace in the angle 
between the walls of the two gardens, and this it was 
that his enemies afterwards did not {cruple . to call a 
fortification, and to inſinuate that it was one proof, 
amongſt many others which they alledged, of his. Having 
ſormed a deſign very dangerous to the liberties of ge N 
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and people. Aſter his attainder and execution in 1552, 
Sion was confiſcated to the Crown : whereupon the houſe 
Was given to the Duke of Northumberland, which then 
became the reſidence of his ſon the Lord Guilford, and of 
- his daughter-in-law the . unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. 
The Duke being beheaded in 1553, Sion-houſe once more 
reverted to the Crown. Three years after, Queen Mary 
reſtored it to the Bridgetines ; and it remained in their 
poſſeſſion until the ſociety was expelled by Queen Eliza- 
beth. Some years after this ſecond difſolution, Sion was 
granted by a leaſe of a long term to Henry, ninth Earl of 
Northumberland, who, in confideration of his eminent 
fervices tothe government, was permitted to enjoy it by 
paying a very fmall rent as an acknowledgment. | 
_ + James the Firſt conſidered his. Lordſhip no longer as a 
tenant, but gave Sion to him and his heirs for ever. Many 
improvements were made in his time; for it appears, fron 
'one of his Lordfhip's letters to the King, in 1613, that he 
had laid out goool. in the houſe and gardens ; which ſum 
was probably expended in finiſhing them according to the 
Protector's plan. His ſon Algernon, afterwards appointed: 
:Lord High Admiral of England, ſucceeded to the eſtate 
in November, 1632. He employed Inigo Jones to new- 
face the inner court, to make many alterations in the 
apartments, and to fini{h the great hall in the manner in. 
which it at preſent appears l V 
5 In 1682, Charles, Duke of Somerſet, married the Lady 
Elizabeth Percy, the only daughter and heireſs of Joſce- 
:hne, Earl of Northumberland, by which means Sion and: 
the immenſe eſtate of the Percies became his Grace's pro- 
RO é | | TE 
Upon the death of Charles, Duke of Somerſet, in1748; 
_ Algernon, Earl of Hertford;his-only ſurviving ſon, ſucceed: 
ed to the title and eſtate, and foon after gave Sion to his 
daughter and ſon-in-law, the late Duke and Ducheſs ot 
Northumberland, to whoſe fine taſte are owing the many 
and great improvements which have made the gardens at 
Sion fo univerfally admire ef... 
The old gardens, as we have already obſerved; were 
indeed very grand and maguificent, according to the faſhion. 
33 ; * ot 
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of the age in which they were made; but, in conſequence 
of the taſte that then prevailed, they deprived the lower 
| apartments of almoſt every advantage of proſpe& which 
the fine ſituation of Sion-houſe naturally affords. To make 
the neceſſary alterations, the high triangular terrace, which 


43 the Protector had raiſed at a great ex pence, was removed, 
= the walls of the old gardens were taken down, and the 
. ground before the houſe levelled, and it now forms a fine 


- lawn extending from Iſleworth to Brentford. By theſe 
>> FF means alſo a beautiful proſpect is opened into the King's 
1 gardens at Richmond, as well as up and down the Thames. 
t Towards the Thames the lawn is bounded by an ha-ha, 
y and a meadow, which his Grace ordered to be cut dowu 
into a gentle ſlope ; ſo that the ſurface of the. water may 
a now be ſeen even from the loweſt apartments and the 
y gardens. In conſequence of theſe improvements, the 
1 moſt beautiful piece of ſcenery imaginable is formed before 
2 two of the principal fronts; for even the Thames itſelf 
n ſeems to belong to the gardens, and the different ſorts of: 
- veſſels, which ſucceſſively ſail as it were: through them, 
d appear to be the property of their noble proprietor. 


S The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle point of that 
= fide of the lawn which is fartheſt from the Thames, and: 
e | communicates with Iſleworth and: Brentford,. either by 
n. means of the lawn or a fine gravel walk, which in ſome 

by places runs along the ſide, and in others through the middle 
yy of a beautiful ſhrubbery; ſo that even. in the moſt retired 
= parts of this charming maze, where the proſpect is moſt 
id | confined, almoſt the whole vegetable world riſes up as it 
J- were in miniature around you, and preſents you with.every 

foreign ſhrub, plant, and flower, which can be adopted by 

8, KF the ſvil of this climate. His Grace not only thus impro- 
4 ved the ground where the old gardens ſtood, but alſo made 
is a very large addition to it, and ſeparated the two parts by 
of making a new Serpentine River. It communicates witty 
ny the Thames, is well ſtored with all forts of river fiſh, and 
at can be emptied and filled by means of a ſluice, which is ſo 
| contrived as to admit the fiſh. into the New River, but to 
re prevent their returning back again into the Thames. 
on | His Grade alſo built two bridges, which form a commu- 
4 . K 6 nication, 
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nication between the two gardens, and has erected in that, 
which lies near Brentford, a ſtately Doric column, upon 
the top of which is a fine proportioned ſtatue of Flora, fo 
judiciouſly placed, as to command, as it were, a diſtinct 
view of the ſituation over which ſhe is ſuppoſed to preſide. 
The kitchen gardens are very large, lie at a very proper 
diſtance from the houſe, and contain every thing, as an 
hot-houſe, fire-walls, &c, The green-houſe is a very neat 
building with a Gothic front, deſigned by his Grace in ſo 
light a ſtyle as to be greatly admired, The back and end 
Walls of it are the only remains of the old monaſtery. 
This building ſtands near a circular baſon of water, well 
ſtored with gold and ſilver fiſh ; and in the middle of the 
baſon is a ſpouting fountain, which plays without inter- 
The entrance to this magnificent villa, from the great 
Weſtern road, is through a beautiful gateway, adorned on 
each ſide with an open colonnade, ſo as to give to paſſen- 
gers a view of the fine lawn which forms the approach 
to the houſe. Here, amid large clumps of ſtately trees, 
and over a continuation of the Serpentine River, mentioned 
before, in the garden, the viſitor is conducted to this 
princely manſion, and by a large flight of ſteps aſcends 
into thegreat hall; which is a noble oblong room, orna- 
mented with antique marble coloſſal ſtatues, and particu- 
larly with a very perfect and excellent caſt of the dying 
gladiator in bronze, which has the moſt happy effect from 
its poſition as you enter by a flight of marble ſteps into the 
veſtibule. LE Em ” 
his is a ſquare apartment finiſhed in a very uncommon | 
ſtyle z the floor is of Scaglioli, and the walls in fine relief, | 
with gilt trophies, &c. But what particularly diſtinguiſhes. 
this room, are twelve large columns and ſixteen pilaſters 
of verde antique, containing a greater quantity of this 
fcarce and precious marble, than is now perhaps to be 
found in any one building remaining in the world: on 
the columns are twelve gilt ſtatues, r 
This leads to the dining room, which is finiſhed witha very 
chaſte ſimplicity, and is ornamented with beautiful marble- 
'  Ratues, and paintings in chiaro ob ſcuro, after the „ 


2 


At each end is a circular 3 1 by columns, and 
the ceiling is in ſtucco gilt; the elegant ſimplicity of 
which forms a fine ee to that of the drawing-roomy 
which immediately ſucceeds. 


The coved ceiling of this fine room is divided into ſmall 


compartments richly gilt, andexhibiting deſigns of all the 
antique paintings that have been found in Europe, admi- 

rably executed by the beſt Italian artiſts. The ſides are 
| hung with a very rich three-coloured ſilk damaſk, being the 
firſt of the kind ever executed in England. The tables 
are two noble pieces of antique moſaic, found in Titus's 


baths, and purchaſed from the Abbe Furietti's colleQion 


at Rome. The glaſſes are about 108 or 109 inches by 05» 
being two of the Jargeſt that then had ever been ſeen in 
England. The chimney-piece is of the finelt ſtatuary 
AT inlaid and ornamented with er melii, and is much 
admired for the very beautiful taſte! in which it is conceived 

and executed. 

Ihis conducts to ihe great gallery, which alſo ſerves for 
the library and muſeum, being about 13g feet long. The 
bookcaſes are formed in receſfes in the wall, and receive 
the books fo as to make them part of the general finiſhing of 


the room, and the authors are well choſen. The chimney, - 


pieces are perfealy correſpondent with the other orna- 
ments, and are adorned with medallions, &. The whole 
is after the moſt beautiful ſtyle of the antique, finiſhed 
in a remarkably light and elegant manner, and gave the 
firſt inflance of ſtucco-work finiſhed in England, after the 
fineſt remains of antiquity, The ceiling 1s richly adorned 
with. paintings and ornaments, anſwerable to the beautiful 
taſte that prevails in the other parts of this ſuperb gallery. 
Below the ceiling runs a. ſeries of large medallion 

8 exhibiting the portraits of all the Earls of 
Northumberland in ſucceſſion, and other principal per- 


ſonages of the noble houſes of Percy and Seymour; all 


of which, even the moſt ancient, are taken from 
Lenuine ans. 
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At the weſt end of the room area pair of folding doors 
into the garden, which uniformity required ſhould repre- 
ent a book-caſe to anſwer the other end of the library. Here, 
by a very happy thought, his Grace has exhibited the titles 
of the loſt Greek and Roman authors, ſo as to form a very 
pleaſing deception, and to give at the fame time a curious 
yy BE ks of the authores deperdili. : | 
At each end of this gallery is alittle pavilion, or lacht, 
finiſhed in the moſt exquiſite taſte; as is alſo a beautiful 
_ cloſet in one of the ſquare turrets riſing above the roof, 
which commands a moſt enchanting proſpect. 

From the eaſt end of the gallery are a ſuit of private 
apartments, that are extremely convenient and elegant, 
and lead us back to the great hall by which we entered. 
To deſcribe the beauties of the internal Apartments would 
TR exceed our limits. 

Six CIERESs OrFice, is a ſubſtantial and ſpacious | 
building, the front of which is towards Chancery-lane, 
and the body of the edifice within the north corner of 
Lincoln's-Inn Gardens. The front is of ſtone, two ſtories 
high, built in the moſt firm, modern manner; and there 
are two wings of brick, one of which, almoſt abutting on 
Holborn, is the e e, Office and Lodge. Behind 
this edifice is an oblong court, more than 70 feet in width, 
on the oppoſite ſide of which, facing Lincoln 2-Inn-fields; 

and overlooking the gardens, is a noble ſtone edifice, 
containing ſeveral ſuits of chambers for the gentlemen of 
the law. It is four ſtories high, and has four rows of 21 
windows each. On the top is a ſtone baluſtrade, and 
the whole bas an appearance of elegant i 
cit 

Surzuvv RkeEIVERS OFPICE is on Tower Hill. 

Skin MARKET is at Bank Side, Southwark. 

SKINNERS CoMPANY's HALL is on Dowgate Hill. 

_ SMaLL-Pox HoseiTALS' are in Cold-Bath-Fields 
and:Battle Bridge. | 

SMITHFIELD, is the reateſt Market for Black Cattle, f 
Sheep and Horſes in Europe; and alſo a conſiderable 
Market for Hay and Straw, for the ſale of which it was 
amps five hundred years ago. | 


SMirn's 
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S$M1TH's ALMSHOUSE | is on Saint Peter s Hill, near 
Tha e Sueet. 

SOCIETIES, the principal benevolent ones are the 

tollowing: | 
Society of Antiquarians. Kept | at Somerſet-place, 
| Strand. | 
- of Artiſts of Great Britain, Strand. EDS 
for delivering poor married women at their own 

habitations. No. 81, Strand. 
— for equipping and fiting out to ſea, poor boys. 
Biſhopfgate-ſtreet. 
for the Encouragement of Learning. Crane- : 
court, | Fleet-ſtreet. | 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences. 
Adelphi-buildings, Strand. 
The Medical. Bolt-court, Fleet-ſtreet. 
for Promoting Chriſtian Knowledge. Bartlett's 5 
buildings, Holborn. 
for the Relief of Clergymen's Widows. dae 
Inn, Holborn. 
for the Recovery of Perſons apparently drowned. 
No. 6, Great FEaſtcheap. 
for the Relief of Perſons confined: for Small Debts. 
Craven- ſtreet, Strand. 
for the Relief of diſtreſfed Artiſts, and their 
VWidows. Strand. 
+ Fhe Royal Academy for Improvement of Artiſts, 
5 Somerſet · place, Strand. 

— ñfor the Support of Widows. Surry-ſtreet, Strand: 
for the Support of Muſician's Widows. ' 
for the Protection of Frade againſt Swindlers and 

Sharpers. Gough-ſquare, Fleet-ſtreet. 
© SOMERSET PLACE, anciently the reſidence of the Duke 
of Somerſet, uncle to Edward the VE. The preſent 
building, when complete, will be one of the moſt ſuperb 
edifices in England. The front towards the Strand, isa 
ruſtic baſement, ſupporting columns of Corinthian order, 
crowned: in the center with an attic, and at the extremities 


with a baluſtrade. The baſements e of nine large 
arxches 


3 
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arches, the three middle ones being open and forming the 
principal entrance, and the others being filled with Doric 
windows, ornamented with pilaſters, entablatures, and pe- 
diments. The key-ſtone of the arches, are adorned with: 
nine heads, finely carved, in alto relievo, deſcriptive of the 


ocean, and the following principal rivers of England, 
Thames, Severn, Humber, Merſey, Tyne, Medway, 


Dee, and Tweed; and to theſe heads are added various 


emblematical 3 the reſpective properties 5 
ea 


and peculiarities of 


As theſe nine maſks are executed with mach taſte and 


(kill, they deſerve a particular deſcription. 


Ocean is in the center, repreſented by a venerable head 
of an old man, whole flowing beard reſembles waves, 


which are filled with various kinds of aſh. A creſcent 


is on his forehead, denoting the influence of the moon 
on its waters, and his temples are adorned with crowns, 


tridents, and other marks of royalty. ; 


Thames is on right of Gcean; a majeſtic head, 


crowned with billing ſwans, . and luxuriant garlands of 


fruits and flowers, His hair and beard are nicely dreſſed 
and plaited, and his features are expretlive of good ſenſe, . 


good humour, and. every ſpecies of urban perfection. 


Humber is the next in order to the right of the center; 


a ſtriking contraſt to the Thames. It is an athletic, 


hardy countenance, with the beard and hair diſordered, 


by the fury of tempeſts. His cheeks and eyes are ſwelled 
with rage, his mouth open, and every feature diſtended, 


| expreſlive of the boiſterous, intractable charaQer of that 


river. 


Next are the Merſey and the Dee; one crowned with 


garlands of oak, the other with reeds and other aquatic 


8 The four firſt of theſe are executed by Mr. 


ilton, and the laſt by Signor Carlini. 


The maſks which decorate the arches towards the Pp are, 


firſt, the Medway ; a head ſimilar to that of the Thames, 
but expreſſive of leſs urbanity, more negligently dreſſed, 
and bearing for emblems the prow of a ſhip of war, with 
Wſkaogs of hops, and ſuch fruits as enrich its banks. 
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T weed is next-: a ruſtic, with ws hair, a rough hd 
and other marks of rural fimplicity ; yet has the ingenious 
ſculptor artfully given it a character of ſagacity, valour, 


fortitude, and ſtrength. It is crowned. with a garland 


of roſes and thiſtles. Theſe are by Mr. Wilton. 


Tyne and Severn are the remaining two. Tyne is a 


head-dreſs artfully compoſed of ſalmon, intermixed with 
kelp and other ſea-weeds. 

Severn is a ſimilar head- dreſs, compoſed of fedges and 
cornucopias, from whence flow abundant ſtreams. of 


vater, with lampreys and other fiſh that abound. in that 


river. Theſe are by Signor Carlini. 
The floor conſiſts of a principal and a mezzanine; and 
before the windows of the building is a baluſtrade. T hey 
are beſides ornamented with Ionic pilaſters, entablatures, 
and pediments; and the three central ones have large 
tablets, covering the architrave and frize, on which 
appear medallions of the King, the Queen, and the Prince 
of Wales, ſupported by. lions, and ornamented with 
garlands of myrtle, oak and laurel. The windows of the 
mezzanine floor are only ſurrounded with architraves. 


The attic conſiſts of three diviſions, ſeparated by a 
Coloſſal figure, placed above each of the columns. "The 
figures repreſent 4 venerable men, in- ſenatorial robes, 


each having on his head a cap of liberty, and in their 
hands they bear the emblems of ſtrength. and power, 
derived from unanimity, and maintained by juſtice, pru- 


dence, moderation and valour. The attic is crowned with 


2 group, conſiſting of the Imperial arms of the kingdoms, 


one {ide of which is ſupported by the Geuius of England, 


and the other by Fame, ſounding her trumpet. The 
length of the front towards the Strand, is but little more 
than 130 feet; but that of the front towards the principak 
court, 1s 1 200 feet. | 

In the front, towards the court, a floor is inſerted 


between the ground and the principal floor. The dreſlings 


of the lower windows being too numerous, thoſe above 


are ſmall, and diſproportioned to the extent of 1 apart 


The 


ments which l _ 
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The center of this front is better diſtinguiſhed than 
towards the Strand: it exhibits a plainneſs and repoſe, 


whereon the eye reſts with pleaſure, as ona principal; 


but ſtill it conveys an idea of poverty, when compared 
with the ſuper-abundance of rich decoration laviſhed upon 
the other parts. | 5; 


The front of this building, towards the principal court, 


is confiderably wider then that of the Strand, being near 
200 feet in extent, and is compoſed of a corps de logis, 


with two projecting wings: the ſtyle of decoration is 
however nearly the ſame ; the principal variation conſiſt- 


ing in the doors, windows, or ſmaller parts, which are 
of other forms, and different dimenſions. . 
The five maſks on the key- ſtones of the arches repreſent 
tutelar deities of the place, executed by Mr. Nollekens. 
Near this front are two ſunken courts ſurrounded with 
elegant arcades, ſerving to give light to the baſement ſtory 
of the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, and rooms for 
the national records. In the middle of each of theſe 
courts 1s a reſervoir of water, for the purpoſe of ſerving 
the apartments below, and in caſe of fire. They are 
ſupplied from the New River.  _— 5 


The buildings towards the court, form three ſides ofa 


ſquare, the ſtyle of architecture and the decorations of the 
wings, differing in form and dimenſions. The ſtatues of 


the attic, repreſent America breathing defiance, with the 


three other quarters of the globe, loaded with fruits and 


other tributary treaſures ; and theſe are crowned with the 
Britiſh arms on a cartel, ſurrounded with ſea-weeds, 


ſupported by Tritons armed with Tridents, and holding 
nets, containing fiſh and other maritime productions. 
Notwithſtanding the progreſs made in this building, yet 
the whole deſign will not be complete for ſome years, 
and which will afford ample room for the exerciſe of the 
ingenious artiſt's imagination. 5 . 
This truly magnificent building is intended to contain 
and tranſa& the buſineſs of — of his Majeſty's public 
offices, viz. | e 8 5 
The privy-ſeal and ſignet, the navy, navy-pay, victual- 
ling, ſick and wounded, ordnance, ſtamp, lottery, ſalt- 
| 2 s A tax, 
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i tax, hackney coach, hawkers and pedlars, the furveyor. 


general of crown-land, the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaſter, the two auditors of impreſts, the pipe, comp- 


troller of pipe, clerk of the eſtreats and treaſurers 


remembrancers. Here are houſes for the treaſurer,the pay- 
maſter and ſix commiſſioners of the navy. Alfo houſes 
for three commiſſioners of the victualling and their ſecre- 


tary, for one commiſſioner of the ſtamps, and one of the 
fick and wounded, and other apartments for inferior Offi- 


cers. And, next the Thames, are to be the king's barge- 
houſe, with a dwelling for the barge-maſter. . 

That part of the edifice- which is next the Strand 1s 
finiſhed, and is in poſſeſſion of the Royal Society, the 
Antiquarian Society, and the Royal Academy of Artiſts. 
Theſe reſpectable bodies are here accommodated with 


| halls and apartments for their libraries, models, &c. with 


rooms for their othcers, and every thing elſe which their 


national conſequence could demand from an enlightened 


and liberal goyernment. | „ 
The buildings, in which are the before- mentioned 
offices, &c, form the principal court. They are grand, 
elegant, and lofty, of great extent, and ſtrikingly indicate 
an exertion of great inventive faculties; while the general 
diſpoſition affords a pleaſing ſatisfaction. - 

Sir William Chambers is“ the architect. The 
Strand front is a compoſition which is far from being conſi- 


derable in extent, being not more than 1 30 feet long. All 
that the artiſt could do in ſo ſmall a compaſs, and all that 


he ſeems to have attempted, was to produce an object 
that ſhould indicate ſomething more conſiderable within, 
and excite the ſpeQator's curioſity to a nearer examination 
of the whole, of which it made a part. His ſtyle, in con- 


ſequence, is bold, ſimple, and regular. It is an attempt 


to unite the chaſtity and orger of the Venetian maſters 
with the majeſtic , grande: the Roman. The parts 


are few, large, and diſtin&t, The tranſitions ſudden, and 


ſtrongly marked. No breaks in the general courſe of the 


plan, and little movement in the outline of the elevation; 
_ whence the whole ſtructure has acquired an air of con- 


ſequence, to which its dimenſions do not intitle it. 


Next 
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Next the Thames is a magnificent. terrace. And a 
noble gravel way for carriages 18 to go all round the back 
fronis of the principal court. 

SouTEHAMPTON's ALMSHOUSE, near Monmouth 
Street. | 

SOUTH SEA HOUSE, is a very neat brick building, 
ſituate at the north-weſt corner of Threadneedle Stree“. 
In it the South Sea Company tranſact their affairs. 
Sovrnoarzk, a village in Middleſex, ſituate on the 
verge of Enfield Chaſe, about 2 miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Eaſt Barnet. For beauty of ſituation, and gen- 
tility of neighbourhood, it has ever been grently 
admired. 

SPA FIELD, a field near the New-river-head, Iſlington- 
road, ſo called from a famous mineral ſpring. 

SpITAL FIELDS, a place of conſiderable extent on the 
Eaſt ſide of Biſhopſgate Street, laid out in Streets, Lanes 
and Alleys, wherein the weaving Buſineſs is carried to 
the greateſt perfection in ſilks and rich brocades. 

SPITAL FiELDS MARKET, near the church, is a very 
conſiderable one, chiefly for roots and greens, | „ 
_ SeraT's Atmsnouse for 2 poor old men is in 
College Church yard, Deadman's Place, Southwark. 

SPURSTOW'S + LMSHOUSE, for 6 poor widows, is in 
Back Lane, Hackney. 

_ SQUARES, the principal « ones are the Loring (viz, ): 

Audley Square, South Audley-ſtreet, —America, Mi- 
nories, —Baldwin, Baldwin' „. Pic- 
cadilly.—Billiter, Billiter-lane.— Bloomſbury, Holborn. 
— Bedford, Great Ruſſel- Greet. Bridge water, Barbt- 
can.—Canterbury, Southwark, —Charles, Hoxton.— 
Cavendiſh, Oxford-ftreer.—Charter-houſe, Smithfteld. 
— Cold-Bath ,Cold-Bath-helds. —Covent-Garden,Covent- 
Garden. —Cowper, Goodman's- fields. —Croſby, Biſhopſ- 
gate- ſtreet.— Cox, Spitalfields. —Devonſhire, Biſhopſ- 
gate- ſtreet. Golden, Brewer: ſtreet.— Gough, Fleet- 
ſtreet.— Gould, Woodroofe-lane.—Groſvenor, Groſve- 
nor- ſtreet.—Gulſton, near W hitechapel.—Haberdaſher's, 
Grub-ſtreet, —Hanover, Oxford-ſtreet, —Hoxton, Hox- 
ton, — Heydon, Minories. Hooper, Whitechapel. — 


. 


Jeruſalem, Hackney—Jeferies, St. Mary-Axe—Leiceſ- 


ter, Haymarket—Lee's, - Stepney—Lime-ſtreet, Lime- 
ſtreet, — Lincoln's-Inn-fields, Holborn — Lincoln's-Inn 
Old-ſquare, Chancery-lane—Mancheſter, Oxford-ſtreet— 
Mint, Southwark—Firſbury, Morchelds—New-ſtreet, 
Fetter-lane — New, Minories — New, Southwark — 
Nixon, Jewin-ſtreet Old- ſtreet, Old-ſtreet—Projean, 
Oid-Bailey--Panton, Coventry-Street- Petticoat, Petticoat- 
lane Plutub- tree, St. Giles'sPrince's, Ratcliffe-hi ghway 
Portman, Ox ford-ſtreet Queen, Bartholomew-Cloſe 
— Queen, Ormond-ſtreet — Queen, Weſtminſter — 
Ratcliffe, Ratcliffe-highway — Red-Lion, Holborn — 
St. James's Pall-mall— St. James's, Clerkenwell — 
Saliſbury, Fleet-ſtreet—Searle, I. incoln's Inn—Smith, 
Weſtminſter-Abbey — Spital, Biſhopſyate-ſtreet — St. 
John's, Clerkenwell—Stepney, Stepney— Soho, Oxford- 
ſtreet Union. Minories - Warren, Wapping—Webb's, 
Shoreditch Wellcloſe, Ratcliffe- highway - Weſt-Smith- 
field, Weſt-Smithfield - Wilmot, Bethnal-green. 
STAFFORD'S ALMSHOUSE is at the lower end of 
Gray; un- lane. N 
STAMFORD HILL is a hill with a fimall village on its 
| fide, between Newington and Tottenham-High-croſs. 
STAMP OFFICE is in Somerſet- place. 
STANTON'S WHARF is near Stoney- lane, Southwark. 
STAPLES INN, one of the Inns of Chancery, is ſeated 
on the ſouth {ide of Holborn, near the Bars. 1 
STAR OFFICE is at Whitehall. | 1 
STATIONERS HALL, a ſpacious brick building, near 
Amen-corner. Underneath it, and at the north end, are 
the Warehouſes for the company's ſtock. * The Hall has 
but few Ornaments; but is very convenient. 
ST. STePHEN's CHURCH, in Coleman-ftreet, is of 
great antiquity, It is a plain and folid building, ſtrength- 
ened with ruſtic at the corners, and has feveral monu- 
ments in it. „ | „„ 
ST. STEPHEN's HogelTAL is at the Woolſtaple, 
Weſtminſter. : 5 . 
Scr. STepnex's Cnurcn, WALEROOK, is fitnated 
on the north-weſt angle of Walbrook, at about 20 feet 
from the ſouth end of the Manſion-houſe. This ſtructure 
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was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is juſtly ess 


to be his maſter- piece, and many have aſſerted, that Italy 
cannot produce a modern building to equal it in talte, 
Proportion, elegance, or beauty. 


It is in a manner hid from the eye by the dings about 
it. The ſteeple riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, 
and is then ſurrounded with a baluſtrade ; within which 
iſes a very light and elegant tower in two ſtages ; the firſt 


adorned' with Corinthian, and the ſecond with Compoſite 
columns, and covered with a dome; from which riſes 
the fane. The outſide is plain and void of ornament ; 
but in the center of the roof is a large dome. 
The principal beauties of this ſo much admired church 
are in the inſide of it, 
On entering the door, directiy beneath the organ · loft, 


you have a fine full view of every part of this great work 


of admiration. — The dome, which is ſpacious and noble, 


is finely proportioned to the church, and divided into ſmall 


compartments, decorated with great elegance, and crown- 
ed with a lanthorn : and the roof, alſo divided into com- 
partments, is ſupported by very noble Corinthian columns, 
raiſed on their pedeſtals. 

This church has three aiſles and a croſs aiſle; is 


feet long, 36 feet broad, 34 feet high to the roof, and 58 


feet to the lanthorn. 

On the ſides, under the lower roofs, are only circular 
windows: but thoſe which enlighten the upper roof are 
ſmall arched ones; and at the eaſt end are three very 
noble arched windows. 


Every beauty which the plan would die of is here 


found in its higheſt perfection. It is held in the ſame 


degree of fame by foreigners as by ourſelves. 


STEPNEY, a very ancient village near London; whoſe 
pariſh was of ſuch vaſt extent, and ſo increaſed in buil- 


dings, as to produce the pariſhes of St. Mary Stratford at 
Bow, St. Mary Whitechapel, St. Ann's Limehoufe, St. 


John's Wapping, St. Paul's Shadwell, St. George's 


Ratcliff Highway, Chriſt's Church Spitalfields, and St. 
Matthew's Bethnal Green ; all which have been ſeparated 
from! it, and yet it ſtill remains one of the largeſt pariſhes 


within 


SS 1 


Within 1 bills of mortality; and contains the hamlets of 


Mile-Ead Old and New Towns, Ratcliff, and Poplar. _ 
Stepney is remarkable for its church, and os great 


number of tomb-ſtones both in that edifice . its ſpacious 


cemetery; but, in order to level one ſide of the laſt, all the 
grave ſtones have been taken up, and the pathways paved 
with them. It has alſo an eee meeting. -houſe, 
and an alms-houſe. . - 

There was a church here ſo long ago as the time of the 


Saxons, when it was called the church of All Saints, and 
we read of the manor of Stepney under the reign of 


William the Conqueror, by the name of $7:benhede, or 
Stiben's heath ; but it does not appear when the church 


changed its name by being dedicated to St. Dum the 


name it at preſent bears. . 
When the preſent church was erected is not recor- 
ded. One ſingular circumſtance in it muſt not be paſſed 


cover, namely, that on the eaſt of the portico, leading up 


to the gallery, there is a ſtone on which i is the following 
inſcription: 


Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
O mortals, read with pity! | 
Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, - * 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 
Therefore, O mortals! all bethink hog 
You whereunto you muR, 
Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried 1n the duſt, 


, a village in Surry, between Kennington 
and Clapham, and one of the eight precincts of the pariſh 
of Lambeth. Here is a neat chapel of eaſe, to which 
Archbiſhop Secker contributed 5oo!. 

STRATFORD LE Bow, a village to the weſt of 
Mile-End ; the ſame as 

STRATFORD, Or STRATFORD LONG Thon v, andis the 
tirſt Village in Eſſex, next to London in the pariſh of 
Weſtham. 

STRATFORD PLACE, in Orford Age, conſiſts of fe- 
veral clegant ales. Lord Aldborough s houſe is at the 


top 
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top. The place is name from his Lordſhip" 8 family 
* gains.” * 
STrRawserey Hill, near Twichentiwn is the fin- 
| cular but delightful ſeat of the preſent Earl of. 
Orford. It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, and 
repreſents an ancient abbey. The inſide is anſwerable to 
the external appearance; and the rooms have all the 
noble ſimplicity of antiquity, without its decay. The 
ſtate bed-chamber is hung with a plain lilac paper, and 
almoſt covered with drawings finely copied fromthe origi- 
nals of Holbein, in black frames. The chairs in this 
room, and indeed throughout the Whole houſe, are black 
ebony exquiſitely wrought. The bed, which ſtands behind 
a ſcreen of antique carving,. in the manner of an alcove, 
is made in the form of a canopy, ſupported by four fluted 
pillars of black ebony, and is compoſed of the fineſt lilac 
broad-cloth, lined: with white ſattin; the whole is adorned 
with a tufted fringe of black and white: at the top is a 
moſt elegant plume of white oſtrich feathers, and above 
that another of lilac; but the Gothic taſte is admirably 
preſerved through the whole: the windows ate alſo of 
painted glaſs. This is called the Holbein chamber. 

His Lordſhip has lately added an apartment to bis 
houſe which he calls the Gobelin Room, the furniture of the 
bed being of that tapeſtry. He has alſo erected a chapel 
in the Roman ſtyle, in imitation of the church of Santa 
Maria in Rome, built by Cavelini in 1256. 

The library contains a. fine collection of books, and is. 
entirely calculated for learned retirement and contem- 
plation. You are ſtruck with an awe at entering it, 
proceeding from 

The high eiibowed roof 

And antique pillars maſſy proof, 

And ſtoried windows richly dight, 

Caſting a dim religious light. 
"Beſides the antiquities which form a part of the fartilture | 
of this curious place, there are many very capital pictures; 
and the whole well deſerves the attention of the man of 
taſte, or the antiquary. 


The learned owner of it kur alſo 2 preſs here, where 
has 
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his own works, and the elegant jeu d'eſprit of his par> 


ticular friends, are printed. 
STRETHAM, a village in Surry, ſix miles from Lon- 


don, and three from Croydon, uſed to be much frequented _ 


for its medicinal waters. Tt has a charity-fcheol, and 


a ſeat belonging to the Duke of Bedford, lord of the... 


SUBPOENA OFFICE is in Chancery Lane. 


SUNBURY, a handſome village on the banks of the 


Thames, about two miles from Hampton Court, which 


contains the elegant villas of Loid Hawke, and 


others of the nobility and gentry, 


Court, Charing-croſs, was the firſt that attempted the 


inſurance of goods and houſes beyond the bills af mor- - 
tality ; and was a project of Mr. John Povey's, about the 


year 1706. = TY, | 
 "SUPERSEDEAS OFFICE is at the Poultry Compter., 
_ SURGEONS HALL, ſituate in the Old Bailey, is a very 


elegant building. It has a baſement ſtory, with ſquare 


windows; the principal floor is raiſed conliderably above 
the level of the ſtreet, and there is an aſcent to it by a 
double flight of ſteps, under which is a door, level 
with the ground, for the convenience of bringing in dead 


bodies for diſſection. They are the bodies of malefaQors, - 


executed for murder, which are here diſſected and expoſed 
to public view, for three ſucceſſive days. In this place, 
the firſt Thurſday in every month, a court of the gayer- 
nors and other ſurgeons is held, for the purpoſe of exa- 
mining and licenſing thoſe who propoſe to practiſe ſurgery 
in and within ſeven miles of London, or thoſe who mean 
to enter on board of his Majeſty's ſhips of war or the 
Eaſt India ſervice in the capacity of ſurgeons. 


ST. SWITHIN's CHURCH, Cannon-ftreet, is a handſome 


edifice, 61 feet long, 42 broad ; the roof 40 and the ſteeple 
150 feet high. 55 . Th 5 
SYDENHAM, a pleaſant village in Kent, eight miles 
from London, famous for its medicinal wells. and: 
ſprings. | | PS Ye Le | | ta. 9 

SYMMOND'S INN, on the eaſt ſide of Chancery- lane, 


contains ſeveral publick offices, but is neither an Int ot 
Court or Chancery. | | | | 


L Tano 


Sud FIRE OFPiCE, Bank-ſtreet, Cornhill, and Craig's 
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TATLTLOW CHAN DLERS CoMrANx's HALL is a hand- 
ſome building on the weſt ſide of Dowgate Hill. 
TAx-Orrick is in Somerſet Place. - © 
TEDDINGTON, a pleaſant village on the banks of the 
Thames, between Kingſton and Iſleworth. 
"TEMPLE is the ancient reſidence of the Knights Tem- 
plars in England, founded in the year 1185; but now a 
principal Inn of Court. The origin of the Teniplars is thus 
deduced: About A. 1118, a number of perſons on the 
Croifade, ſettling at Jeruſalem, formed a militia, and de- 
nominated themſelves Templars, or Knights of the Tem- 
ple, from their having ſtationed themſelves near a church 
formerly celebrated for being the ſcite of Solomon's 
Temple. | | - 
7. The original Templars acted as guardians to the road:, 
for the protection of Pilgrims going to the holy ſepulchre. 
By the favour of Pope Honorius II. they were permitted 
to wear white clothes, and a red croſs to the outer coat. 
In moſt cities of Europe, and particularly in England, 
t les were erected, of which this was the principal. 
AEM LE BAR was erected ſince the fire of London, in 
1666, and-is the only gate at the extremity of the city li- 
berties. It has two poſterns, one on each ſide, for the ad- 
vantage of foot paſſengers. Tt is built of Portland ſtone, 
of ruſtic work below, and of the Corinthian order. Over 
the gate-way, on the eaſt ſide, in two niches, are the ſtone 
ſtatues of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. with the 
King's arms over the key-ſtones; and on the weſt fide are 
the ſtatues of King Charles I. and Charles II. in Roman 
habits. On the ſummit of this gate, the heads of ſuch as 
have been executed for high treaſon are generally fixed. 
The laſt were of thoſe who fell victims, in 1746, to 
principles fortunately extinct with the family from which 
they originated. This gate is the weſtern extremity of 
the city of London. On the right hand are the entrances 
into the Temple, one of our celebrated ſeats of law, which 
took its name from that galant religious military order the 
| EO nights 
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Knights Templars. They were originally cruſaders, who : 


happening to be quartered in places adjacent to the; holy 
temple in Jeruſalem, in 1118, conſecrated themſelves to 


the ſervice of religion, by deeds of arms. Hugo de Paga- © 


nis, Geoffry of St. Omers, and ſeven others, began the 


order, by binding themſelves, after the manner of the re- | 


oular canons of St. Auguſtine, to chaſtity and obedience, 
and profeſſing to protect the pilgrims to the Holy Land 


from all wrong and robbery on the road. At firſt they 


ſubſiſted on alms, and had only one horſe between two of 


them: a rule was appointed for them, and they wore a 
white habit, afterwards diſtinguiſned by a red croſs on 


their left ſhoulder. By their —.— Af the fame of 


their gallant actions, they became very popular in all parts 
of Europe; and ſo enriched by the favour of princes, and 


other great men, that, at the time of their diſſolution, the 


order was found poſſeſſed of ſixteen thouſand manors. It 


became at laſt ſo infected with pride and luxury, as to ex- 


cite general hatred : a perſecution, founded on moſt unjuſt: 
and fictitious accuſations, was formed againſt them in 


France, under Philip le Bel. Their riches ſeem to have 
been their chief crime: numbers of innocent and heroie 


knights ſuffered in the flames, with the piety and conſtancy 
of martyrs; ſome of them, at the ſtake, ſummoned: their 


chief enemies, Clement V. and Philip, to appear in a 
certain time at the divine tribunal : both of thoſe princes 


died about the time preſcribed, which, in an age of ſuper- 


ſition, proved the validity. This potent order came into 


England in the reign of king Stephen, and had their firſt 


houſe in Holborn, which was called the Old Temple. 
They founded the New Temple in 1185, where they 
continued till the ſuppreſſion of the order in 1310, when 
they were condemned to perpetual penance, and diſperſed 
ito ſeveral monaſteries; Edward II. granted this hotiTe;- 
and all their other poſſeſſions in London, to Thomas, tart 


of Lancaſter, and, after his rebellion and forfeiture, to 


Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke ; on his death they 


reverted to the crown, and were given to the knights hof: 

pitallers of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, a few years 

after they had ſo valiantly driven the Turks out of the iſle 
of Og Theſe ___ again Og the-Temple tb 
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the ſludents of the common nlaw,' inthereign of Edward It. 
to whole uſe it has been ever ſince applied. 


The church was founded by the Templars in the 


reign of Henry II. upon the model of that of the holy 
ſepulchre, and was conſecrated, in 1185, by Heraclius, 
patriarch of Jeruſalem. 
The Middle Temple gate was erected by Sir Amias 


Powlet, on a ſingular occaſion. It ſeems that Sir Amias, 


about the year 1501, thought fit to put cardinal Wolſey, 
then parſon of Lymington, into the ſtocks. In 1515, 


being 6 ſent for to London by the cardinal, on account of 
that ancient grudge, he was commanded not to quit town 
till farther orders. In conſeguence, he lodged tive or ſix 
tp in this gateway, which he rebuilt : and, to pacify 


is eminence, adorned the front with the cardinal s Cap, 


badges, cogniſance, and other devices, of this butcher's 


on: ſo low were the great men obliged to ſtoop to that 
meteor of the times! 
hakeſpeare, whether from tradition or hiſtory, I know 


ot, makes the Temple garden the place in which the 
badge of the white and red roſe origiuated, the diſtinctive 


badge of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, under which 


| 5 reſpectiye partizans of each arranged themſelves in the 


tal quarrel, which cauſed ſuch torrents of Engliſh blood 


to flow. 
T ENTH's OFFICE i is in Garden- court, Middle Temple. 


 THAmss River, which, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 


ſion, is the life and ſoul of this great city: therefore 1 


preſume it will not be diſpleaſing to the reader to have a 
_ deſcription! of the ſame, commencing from its head or 


ring, and ſhewing OY it glideth along until it falls into 
ti E Ocean, | 


This rer receives its name from two others, Thame 


and Iſis; which unite their ſtreams a little below Dor- 
cheſter i in Oxfordſhire. Iſis, which is the moſt conſidera- 


ble branch, riſes at Cubberley, in the plains of Cotſwold, 150 


in the county of Glouceſter, and taking its courſe Eaſt- 
ward, receives, a little below Cricklade,the! Cirne or Churne, 


from which the town of Cirencelter in Glouceſterſhire 


takes its name. Here it becomes a conſiderable ſtream ; 


CO SES. 


thence it runs goriþ=caſt to Lechlade, w where, after re- 


/ 
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eciving an infinite number of ſmall ſtreams, it unites with 


the Colne, and here begins to be navigable, carrying veſ- 
ſels of 40 or 50 tons. | 


It continues its courfe almoſt north-eaſt to Oxford, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be called Ouſeford, from this river, 


which here meets the Charwell. From Oxford it runs 


_ almoſt ſouth to Abington, and from thence to Dorcheſter, 


and ſo on to Thame. It goes to Wall in Oxfordſhire, 
where joining a river of that name, it loſes that of Ths or 


Ouſe, and is called Thameſis all along as it paſſeth. From 


Thame it goes to Wallingford in Berkfhire, and ſo to 
Reading in the fame county, which in time paſt, for the 
number of bridges there, was called Pontium. Ft receives 
here the river Kent, which comes from the hills that lie 


_ eaſtward of Malborough in Wiltſhire ; then Thetis, com- 


monly called the Tide, that comes from Thetisford. It 


haſteth thence to Sudlington, otherwiſe called Maidenhead, 
in Berkſhire, and ſo to Windſor, Eton and Chertſey, in 


Surry, From Chertfey it goes directly to Staines, and 


receiving another ſtream, called the Cole, paſſeth by Wey 


bridge, where Guildford river falls into it; thence to Shep- 
perton, Walton upon Thames, Sunbury, Hampton town 
and court, Kingſton, Twickenham, Sheene, Iſleworth, 


Brentford or Bregetford, where it meets with the Brane 


or Brent, another brook deſcending from Edgeworth 
from Brentford paſfes by Mortlake, Putney, and Fulham ; 
thence by Hammerſmith, Batterfea, Chelſea, and Lam- 
beth ; and laſtly to London. | ID 

This famous river being thus brought to London, goes 


apace to meet the ocean. The firſt water it receives is 


the Brome on Kent ſide, weſt of Greenwich, whoſe head 
is Bromis, in Bromley pariſh; and going thence to 
Lewitham, it takes in a water from the eaſt- The next 


it meets withall is on the Eſſex fide, almoſt againſt Wool 
wich, and this is the Lee or Ley; and being paſt that, the 


Darwent alfo meets it on Kent fide, two miles and more 
below Erith, it riſing at Funbridge. The next river that 
falleth into the Thames is weſt of the Wanie Iſles, a ill 
of no great fame nor long courſe ; for, riſing about Co- 
ringham, it runs not many miles eaſt and ſouth till it falls 


into the mouth of this river, which is now deſcribed, and 
„„ 1 
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Which laſt of all comes to the Medway, 2 notable river 
watering all the ſouth and ſouth-weſt parts of Kent. The 
length of the river Thames, from its fource to the fall 
thereof into the ſea, is about 186 miles. 

TRHAMES DITTON, a village in Surry, on the banks of 
he Thames, between Kingſton & Eſher. [In this pariſh 
is Ember Court, the. handſome ſeat of the great ſpeaker 
Arthur Onflow,. which was ſold to Lady Groſvenor, by 
his ſon, the preſent Lord Onftow and Cranley. Here are 

alſo the agreeable villas of the Honourable Mrs. Walſing- 
ham, and of Captain Sullivan. In this pariſh are ſix 
alms-houſes, which belong to Lady Groſvenor, as pro- 
-prietor. of Ember Court. 

THAVIES INN, one of the Inns of Chancery, i is near 
the welt end of St. Andrew's Church, an, now con- 

verted into Dwellings. 

TurargESs— The principal ones are, Covent-Garden, 
in Covent-Garden.— Drury- lane, Brydges- ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden. — Little Theatre, Haymarket. per- Hauſe, 

Ditto. — Sadler s Wells, Iſlington. 

THEOBALDS, a pleaſant village in the pariſh of Chek. 
er in Hertfordſhire, ſituated by the New River. Here 
the great Lord Burleigh built a magnificent ſeazet. 

Sfr. Thomas's Hos PI rA T. From the calamity which 
deſtroyed this church, and the religious houſe, in the year 
1207, aroſe one of our nobleſt public hoſpitals, that of 

St. Thomas. After the fire, the canons built, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the priory, an occaſional building for their 
reception till their houſe could be re-built. But in 1215, 
Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of. Wincheſter, difliking the 

ſituation, removed it to a place on which Richard, 0 18 
man, prior of Bermondſey, had, in 121g, erected an hoſpi- 


+tal for conterts and poor children, which he called the 


Almery. Peter de Rupibus new founded it for canons re- 
gular, and endowed it with three hundred and forty- four 
ounds a year. It was held from the prior and abbot of 
3 ti che year 1428, when a compoſition was 
made between the abbot and the maſter of the hoſpital of 
St. Thomas, for all the lands and tenements held of the 
abbey. ſor the old rent, to be paid to the ſaid abbot. At 
the difſolutian. it was ſurrendered into the hands of the 
king. In 1352, it was founded a third time by the citi- 
| | : Zens 
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rens of Los, who purchaſed the ſuppreſſed hoſpital ; 
in July they began the reparation, and in November fol- 
lowing, opened it for the reception of the ſick and poor; 
not fewer than two hundred and ſixty were the firſt. objects 
of the charity. The patron was at the ſame time changed; 
the turbulent Thomas Becket very properly giving place - 
to the worthy apoſtle St. Thomas. : . 
Towards the end of the laſt century, the building fell 
85 into decay. In the year 1699 the governors. ſolicited the 
benevolence of the public for its ſupport: and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that they were enabled to rebuild it on the extenſive 
and magnificent plan we now ſee. It conſiſts of three courts, 
with colonnades between each: three wards were built at the 
ſole coſt of Thomas Frederic, Eſq. of London: and three 
by Thomas Guy, citizen and 8 The whole con- 
taining eighteen wards and 442 beds. The expences 
attending this foundation, are about £10,000 a year. In 
the middle of the ſecond court is a ſtatue in braſs of 
Edward VI. and beneath him the repreſentation, of the 
halt and maimed. 

In that of the third court is a ſtone ſtatue of Sir Robert | 
Clayton, Knight, Lord Mayor of London, dreſſed in 
character, in his gown, and chain. He gave {600 to- 
wards rebuilding this hoſpital, and left £2,300 towards the 
endowing it. The ſtatue was erected before his death, 
which happened 1 in 1714- | 
Saxer THOMas's CHURCH SOUTHWARK, is a plain 

brick building, belonging to the above Hoſpital. ; | 
" T1ILERS COMPANY'S Haz is in a court in Leaden- 
Hall Street. 

Toorixc. There are two villages of this name in 
Surry, ſituated near each other, and diſtinguithed by the 
epithets ol Upper and Lower. Upper Tooting lies in the 
road from Southwark. to Epſom, and has an alms-houſe 
founded in 1709,. by the e of Sir John Bateman, 
Lord Mayor of London, for ſix poor alms-wonſen, to be 
nominated by the eldeſt heir of the family. This village 

| is adorned with ſeveral fine ſeats belonging to the gentle- 
men and citizens of London. Lower Tooting is two 

miles ſouth-weſt of Wandſworth. 22 -M 
ToOTTENHAM CouRr, once a village, pleaſantly fi tu- 
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ated between St. Giles's and Hampſtead, now a part of 
oo, ee 5 . 
TorTENHAH Hie Cxoss, a village on the weſt ſide of 
the river Lee, five miles from London, in the road to Ware. 
The church is ſituated on an eminence, which has a 
| brook, called the Moſel, at the bottom, to the weſt, north, 
and eaſt. There is a Quaker's meeting here, on which 
account many families of that perſuaſion have their coun- 
try refidence in this place. . . 
1 Near the church is Bruce Caſtle, a ſpacious manſion, 
| partly ancient and partly modern, which belonged to the 
family of Lord Coleraine; and came by marriage to the 
late James Townſend, Efq. Alderman of London. | 
St. Loy's Well, in this pariſh, is ſaid to be always full, 
and never to run over; and 1 report many ſtrange 
_  eures performed at Biſhop's Well, In 1596, an alms- 
houſe was founded here by one Zancher, a Spaniard, the 
firſt confectioner ever known in this kingdom. Here are 
alſo a free-ſchool; a charity- ſchool for twenty two girls, 
who are cloathed and taught; aud an alms-houſe built 
purſuant to the will of —— Reynardſon, Eſq. | 
ToTTERIDGE, a very conſiderable village near Barnet, 
About ten miles from London. Its ſituation is delightful, 
F adorned with many handſome houſes ; and it was greatly 
|  mnhabited by the citizens of London fo long ago as the 
* reign of James I. The Saxons are ſaid to have given it 
the name of Tatteridge, from its ſituation on the ridge of 
| a hill. Here is a houſe and park belonging to Mr. Lee. 


TowER oF LoxDON, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
[City, near the banks of the river Thames. It was an- 
" ciently a royal palace, and conſiſted of no more than what 
js now called the White Tower, which was built by 
William the Conqueror, anno 1079, to over-awe the citi- 
Zens, and ſecure to himſelf a ſafe retreat in caſe of neceſſity. 
In the year 1098, in the rezgn of William Rufus, ſon 
to William the Conqueror, it was ſurrounded with walls, 
|! and fortified with a deep ditch, which is in ſome places no 
leſs than 120 feet wide. 5 | 
1 * Henry I. built the Lions' Tower; and from that time 
J' to the preſent it has ſerved to accommodate the beaſts, 
' birds, &e, preſented to the Kings of England. > 
In the year 1249, Henry III. ordered a ſtone gate, 
= | | „ bulwark, 
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bulwark, auc fome other additions, to be made to this 


fortreſs, and the outſide wall of the ſquare tower to be 


whitened, from whence it obtained the appellation of the 
White Tower. 


In the year 1465, Edward IV. caufed the fortifications 
of this place to be greatly enlarged. 


In the year 1698 the whole Tower was rebuilt ; and 


after the reſtoration of Charles II. it was thorou ohly re- 


paired, and a great number of additional buildings made 
to it, ſo that the Tower of London has at prefent more 
the appearance of a town than a fortreſs. 

The Tower is ſeparated. from the river Thames by a 
narrow ditch, and a convenient wharf, to which it has a 
communication by .a draw-bridge, for the readier iſſuing 
and receiving ammunition, and naval or military ſtores. 

On this wharf there is a long and beautiful platform, 
on which are planted 61 pieces of carinon, which are uſed 
to fire on days of ſtate, or promulgate any joyful news to 


the public. Parallel to the wharf, within the Walls, is a 


platform, 70 yards in length, ſhaded within by a lofty 


row of tits, and without has a fine proſpect. of the ſhip- 


pt 155 on the Thames. 
y aſcending the line of ſtone ſteps, people may walk al 


moſt round the walls of the Tower without interruption, 


and will pafs three batteries. The firſt is called the Devil's 


Battery, with a platform, on which are mounted ſeven 


pieces of cannon, though on the battery itſelf are only five. 
The next is the Stone Battery, and defended by eight 


pieces of cannon; and the third is the Wooden Battery, 


mounted with fix pieces of cannon. 

The chief entrance into the Tower is by a gate to the 
welt, large enough to admit coaches and heavy carrlages; 
dut they are firſt admitted through an outer gate, and mult 
paſs a ſtone bridge built over the ditch, before they can 
approach the main entrance. "There is alſo an entrance 
for foot paſſengers over the drawbridge to. the wharf, di- 


vided from the main land by gates at each end, which are 


opened every day at a certain hour. 
Beſides thefe entrances there is a water gate, commonly 


called the Traitors' Gate, through which it has been cuſ- 


Nur to cotivey rraitors' or otller ſtate priſoners to or 
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other occaſion. N | 
Quer this gate is a regular bui 


Which are commonly. the 
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from the. Tower, and which is ſeldom opened on any. 
ding, terminated. at each 
end by two round towers, on which are embraſures for 
rr cannon; but there are none mounted at preſent. 
In this building are placed the Infirmary, the Mill, and 
Water - works that ſupply the Tower with water. The prin- 


_ Cipal buildings within the walls are, the Church, the 


White Tower, the offices of the Ordnance, of the Mint, 
of the Keepers of Records, the Jewel- office, the Horſe 
Armory, the grand Store-houſe, the new or ſmall Armory, 
houſes for the chief officers reſiding in the Tower, with 
many other houſes for inferior officers, and barracks for 
ſoldiers on. duty, beſides priſons for ſtate delinquents, 
Warders houſes. 
The Church has nothing worth a particular obſervation 


belonging to it, therefore a deſcription is needleſs. 


The White. Tower is a large ſquare irregular building, 


ſituated almoſt in the centre, no one ſide anſwering io 


another, nor any of its watch- towers, of which there are 
Mur that ornament the top, built alike; one of theſe towers 


is converted into an obſervatory, which ſeems indeed 


better adapted for that uſe. The building itſelf conſiſts of 
three very-lofty ſtories, under which are moſt ſpacious and 
'£ommodious vaults, chicfly filled with ſaltpetre. It is co- 
vered at top with flat leads. In the firſt ſtory are two ſpa- 


cious rooms, one of which is a ſmall Armory for the ſea 


ſervice, . having various ſorts of arms, very curiouſly laid 


up for more than 10,000 ſeamen: in the other rooms are 


tloſcts and preſſes in abundance, filled with warlike tools, 


and ãnſtrumenis. of death. Over theſe there are two other 
floors, one filled principally with arms, the other With 


armourers- tools. In the upper. ſtory are kept matches, 


ſheep- ſkins, tanned hides, &c.; and in a little room, ſome 


records of ancient uſages and privileges of the place. In 
this tower are likewiſe kept models of the new- invented 
engines of deſtruction that from time to time have been 


nr; to Government. On the top of this tower 1s a 


arge reſervoir, for ſupplying the whole garriſon with wa- 
ter in caſe of need: it is about 7 feet deep, 9 in breadth, 


and about 60 in length, and-is filled with water from the 


OY 


Thames, 
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Thames, by n means of an engine very ingeniouſly contrived 


for that purpoſe. 

_The Office of Ordnance is kept i in Cold Harbour, from 
which are iſſued all. orders for the diſpoſition of all war- 
like materials. 

The Mint is alſo a ſeparate divifion,which comprehends 
near the third of the Tower, and contains houſes for the 
officers belonging to the coinage. 

The Office of Keeper of the Records is oppoſite the plat- 
orm already deſcribed : all the rolls, from King John to 


the beginning of Richard III. are depoſited 1 in 55 wainſ- 


cot preſſes. 
The grand Store-houſe is a noble building to o the north- 


ward.of the White "Tower, and extends in breadth 60 
feet, in length 245 feet. It was begun by James II. wo 


built the firſt floor, and finiſhed by King. William, who 


| erected that magnificent room called the Small: Armory, 
in which, on its being completed, he and. Queen Mary 
_ dined in great form, having all the warrant workmen and 
labourers to attend them, drefſed in white gloves and 


aprons, the uſual badges of the order of. Free-maſonry. 
The other buildings within the Tower having nothing 
remarkable, I ſhall proceed to give a deſcription of thoſe 


principal curioſities which are contained in it; the Reader. 
will therefore excuſe an ample detail of the whole, as the 


compaſs of this book does not admit of them. 
Thoſe that are inclined to ſee the Tower of London, 5 


| generally take a view of the wild beaſts before any curio- 
ſity, as by their ſituation they firſt preſent themſelves on. 


entering the outer gate, and paſſing the Spur Guard. The 


| keeper's. houſe is before it, a lion being phy over the 
on. ſix-pence is 


door; and for the admittance of every per 
to be paid, wherein the ſpectator will be ſhewn a collec- 
tion of wild creatures worthy of his admiration. 

Having entered the great gate of the Tower, one of the 
Warders attends to ſhew the ſeveral places where the cu- 
rioſities are contained, and to explain the ſame ; the firſt 
of which is ſituated to the ſouthward of the White Tower; 


and in it are repoſited the ſpoils of the Spaniſh Armada, 


which, when the Duke of Medina Sidonia reviewed it at 
Groyne, and who was commander in chief, conſiſted of 
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132 ſhips, including tranſports, on board of which wefe 
embarked 19, 290 ſoldiers, 8350 ſailors, 2080 galley ſlaves, 


and 2630 pieces of cannon ; which, at that time, when 


ſhips of 1200 tons carried hardly 60 pieces of ordnance, 
was a prodigious force. Every reader muſt be acquainted 
with the fate this armada ſo juſtly met, therefore I ſhall 
paſs-an account of it under ſilence. Suffee it to fay, that 
from the 21ſt of July 1588, to the roth of September fol- 
Towing, it never had one good night; ſo that of 132 ſhips 


that arrived in the Britiſh Channel, ſcarce 70 of them re- 


turned home again; and of 30, ooo ſouls on board, up- 


wards of 20,000 were either killed or drowned, or re- 


mained priſoners in England. 5 

The trophies here preſerved of this memo- 

nuable victory, together with other curio- 

- fities of the fort, are as follow: | 
The common ſoldiers: pikes, pointed with long ſharp 
ſpikes, and. ſhod with: iron. With theſe they were to 
keep off the horſe, to-make an eaſy landing; they are 18 
feet long. - 
_ Spaniſh officers lances. They are finely engraven. It 
is ſaid, one of the Spaniſh: captains, who was taken pri- 
foner, told Lord Burleigh, theſe lances were meant to 
bleed the Engliſh with: his lordſhip anſwered, We have 
bled'your friends with coarſer inſtruments. 5 
Spaniſh ranceurs. They have a ſpike at the back, are 


of different ſhapes, and were intended to kill the horſe- 


men, or pull them off their horſes. On one of them is a 
piece of coin, deſigned to be made current; it has three 

y tell you are the Pope's, Philip II's, and 
queen Mary's. e | | 
A re markable piece of arms, being a piſtol and a ſhield. 


The ſhield is made to cover the body at the time of firing 


the piſto] ; and has a little grate to-ſee the enemy through, 


which is piſtol-proof; it is fired by a match-lock. 


'Fen pieces of ſmall cannon, neatly mounted, a preſent 


rom the foundery of London to king Charles I. when a 


child, to learn the art of Gunnery. They are curious. 
The banner, with a crucifix upon it, meant to have 
been carried before the Spaniſh- general. The pope's be- 


nediction before the fleet failed is engrayed on its. - On. his 


bleſſing 
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bleſſ ing the feet, they with one common voice called it 


Invincible. 
Daniſh and Saxon clubs ; laid to have been uſed b 
thoſe people when they conquered England. They are 


curioſities of great antiquity, having lain in the Tower 


almoſt goo years. Theſe have been called the' women's 


| weapons, becauſe it is ſaid, by a ſecret conſpiracy; the 
cut the throats of 95,000 Danes in one night, and 00 


theſe weapons from them: for which they obtain the 
right hand of the man, the upper end of the table, and 
the firſt cut of the diſh. However, the maſſacre of the 
Danes in 1012 was not performed by the women alone, 
but by the private orders of Ethelred II. who commanded 
his officers: to extirpate thoſe: cruel invaders ; which was 
ſo punctually obeyed that few efcaped. 

Spaniſh cravats. Engines of torture, made of iron; 
intended to lock together the heads, arms, and feet of | 
Engliſh hereticks. 

Spaniſh bilboes, to yoke the Engliſh priſoners in pairs. 


They are made of iron. 


Spaniſh ſhot. Here are four ſorts: link-ſhot, chain 


ſhot, ſtar-ſhot, and ſpike-ſhot, all made to deſtroy maſts 


and rigging of ſhips, and Pweeping men off the decks ; ; 
ſome give the invention to Admiral Drake. 

Spanith Spadas, with poiſoned points; a wound from 
one of theſe was incurable. 

Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears. Some: of them are curiouſs | 


ly engraven, and inlaid with gold. 


The axe with which queen Anne Pullen was beheaded; 
She was wife to Henry VIII. and mother of queen Eli« 


zabeth; and at the age of 29 fell a victim to the caprice 
of her nuſband. This ſame axe gave the fatal blow to 
the earl of Eſſex. 


A Spanifh- pole- axe, uſed in boarding of ſhips; 
Thumb-ſcrews: They had abundance of theſe, de- 


ſigned to extort a confeſſion from the Elin where they 


had hid their money. | 

A deſtructive engine, named the Spaniſh! morning tar. 
Of theſe they had thoufands, and all their points were 
poi ſoned; they were to uſe them in cloſe engagement, 
to * at the enemy as they boarded. Tho 
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The Spaniſh general's halbert. Engraved on the top is 
the pope's head ; the nails are all double-gilt with gold; 
and it is covered with velvet. es 

Spaniſh battle-axe. One blow with this axe would 
make four holes in a man's ſkull. In its handle is a piſ- 
tol, with a match-lock. | A | 

Had the Spaniſh enterpriſe ſucceeded, no doubt but 
fome cruelties would have followed ; but the people of 
England made the moſt of it; they talked of diſcoveries 
made by the priſoners of racks, wheels, whips of iron, and 
burning-irons, all which were to be ufed upon the Engliſh 
_ heretics ; beſides putting to death, and a total overthrow | 

of church-and ſtate. „„ 5 
The walking- ſtaff of King Henry VIII. It has three 

match- lock piſtols in it, with coverings to keep the charges 
dry. They tell you, the king uſed ſometimes to walk 
round the city, to know if the conſtables did their duty, 
and then he uſed this ſtaff They farther ſay of this ſtaff; 
that one night in his rounds, he was ſtopped by. a conſta— 
ble near the bridge foot, who queſtioned him concerning 
his weapon; when his majeſty ſtruck him: the conſtable, 
with the aſſiſtance of watchmen, apprehended him, and 
he was carried to the Poultry Compter, where he remained 

as a common priſoner till the morning. Upon the diſco- 

very of their gueſt, all concerned were much terrified; 

but, after ſome time, the king applauded them for doing 
their duty, and made them a preſent. He likewiſe ſettled 
upon the pariſh of St. Magnus a gift of 23l. and a mark 

per annum; and a yearly proviſion to the priſon of 30 

chaldron of coals, with a large allowance of bread, 
1.8 A large wooden cannon, called Policy; which they tell 
't _ you, was uſed at the ſiege of Bulleign, by Henry VIII. 
1 Vhen they could not bring up their heavy cannon, on 
account of bad roads, he ordered a great number of this 
ſort to be made, and mounted on proper batteries before 

the tawn.. The French commandant, imagining theſe a 

formidable train of real cannon, without firing a ſhot 

gave up the place. We- give this on the credit. of the 

VVV | 

The laſt of the Spaniſh ſpoils, is their general's ſhield. 

This was carried before him, The labours of Her- 

| | = cules, 
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funeral. 
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eules, and other expreſſive allegories,. are curiouſly de- 
pine gan tt... red ro 5 
Weapons taken at the battle of Sedgmore, in King 


James IId's reign. They belonged to the duke of Mon- 


mouth's party, and are made with part of a ſcythe fixed 
Partifans which were borne. at king William III. s. 


# 


delivered her brave and animated ſpeech in the camp at 


Tilbury, in 1588, profeſſing her intention to lead the 

army herſelf into the field; ſoon. after which the famous 
Armada of Spain was defeated. After. riding through the 
lines of the camp, ſhe alighted from her horſe, and ad- 


dreſſed the army; at which time ſhe is here ſeen. The 
figures, which are a very maſterly performance, repreſent 


the queen, her horſe, and her page. Her majeſty is in the 


very ſame armour ſhe wore at the time, with a White ſilk 
petticoat, ornamented with pearls, ſpangles, &c. Her 
robe is of crimſon ſattin, laced, and fringed with gold; 


her. head-is adorned with-pearls, and ſhe has a large ruff 


round her neck... The horſe is of.a cream colour, and is 


richly capariſoned. He is held by her majeſty's page, 


who is dreſſed in a ſilk ſnuff. coloured garment, lined with: 


blue, with a ſaſh of blue filk, fringed with gold, which 


was the habit of that time: with his left hand he holds 
the horſe's bridle, and in his right is her majeſty's helmet, 
having a plume of white feathers. The. whole is ſur- 
rounded with a noble canopy of green. 


A ſmall folding-door, adjoining to the eaſt end of the 
Tower Chapel, the aſcent of which is by a grand. ſtair- 


caſe of 5o eaſy ſteps, condutts the ſpectator to ſee the 
Small Armary.- . 1:1. e OS 

On the left fide of the uppermoſt landing-place is the 
work- ſhop, wherein are conſtantly employed 14 furbiſhers, 


in cleaning, repairing, and new placing the arms. On, 


entering the armory, there is a wilderneſs of arms, ſo art- 


fully diſpoſed, and ſo admirably ranged, that at one view, 
the ſpectator beholds arms for 80, ooo men, all bright and 
ſhining, and fit for ſervice at a moment's warning; a 


ſight that is not to be matched, perhaps, in the war d. 
„ RE eee 


A repreſemation of queen Elizabeth, at the time ſhe 


„ 
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© Beſides: thoſe ' expoſed to public view, there are 16 

. cheſts ſhut up, each cheſt containing about 1 200 muſquets. 
Of the diſpoſition of the arms, deſcription can convey no 

adequate idea. 1 2 „ a 

he walls are adorned on the north and ſouth ſides 

with 16 pilaſters, eight on each ſide, of pikes 16 feet long, 

with capitals of piſtols,” in the Corinthian order. 

On the left hand as you enter, at the weſt end, are 
two curious pyramids of piſtols, ſtanding upon crowns, 
globes, and ſceptres, finely carved, and placed upon a 
| Pedeſtal about five feet high. ES.” 5 
At the eaſt end are the ſuits of armour of Hen. V. and 
Hen. VI. and above is a ſemi- circle of piſtols. Between 
theſe is the figure of an organ; braſs blunderbuſſes form 
the large pipes, and piſtols the ſmall ones. A fiery 
ſerpent is on one {ide winding round in the form of 4 

ſnake ; the body is of piſtols, and the head and tail of 
_ carved work. On the other fide a hydra, whoſe heads 


- 


are combined by links of piſtols. yy 

In the inter-cohimns' of this wilderneſs are, . 

Some arms taken at Bath, in the year 1715. They 
have dog locks, which have a catch to prevent their going, 

off at half-cock. „ 5 8 
In the form of half-moons and fans, are bayonets and 
i ws with a target of bayoncts blades in the center. 
There are other fans compoſed of theſe bayonets, which 
are of the firſt invention, having plug-handles, that go 
into the muzzle of the gun, inſtead of over it; ſo that 
when the piece is fired, it ſhoots away the bayonet. 
Braſs blunderbuſſes for fea ſervice, having capitals of 
piſtols over them. The waves of the ſea are here repre- 
ſented in old-faſhioned bayonets. 5 

In the for m of half-moons and fans, are bayonets and 
ford bayonets, ſet in ſcollop-ſhells finely carved. The 
fword-bayonet is made like the plug-handle bayonet, 
Thbe riſing fun, adorned with rays of piſtols, ſet in a 
chequered frame of braſs-handled marine hangers, with a 
wh head on their pummels. = : | 
| n the center of the room are four beautiful twiſted pil- 
lars of piſtols, 22 feet high, placed at right angles; and 
T1 | 5 ecxadkly 
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exactly! in the middle of them; on the cieling; i is the form 
of a falling ſtar. 

The grand entrance for the admiſf on of the royal fa- 
mily, or any of the nobility, opens into this place. Here 
are the heads of Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, finely gilt. 


Serjeants halberts, of an antique make, form a pair of 


large folding gates. 
In furbelows and flounces, hang horſe-mens carbines, 


blunderbuſſes, and piſtols. 


Within three regular ellipſes of piſtols, is Meduſa's 


head, called the Witch. of Endor, with ſnakes ſtinging 
her. Here ends the north fide. 


The figure of a hydra, or ſeven-headed monſter; eu- 


rioufly wreathed. 


As you turn to the eaſt, facing the wall, you ſee a 
grand figure of a lofty organ, ten ranges high. It is - 


formed of 2000 pair of piſtols. _ 
As you return, on the fouth ſide, you ſee Jupiter in a 


fiery chariot, in the clouds. He carries a thunderbolt in 


his left hand, has a rainbow over his head, and is drawn 


by eagles; it is finely carved, and werde with bayonets: 


King Henry 
His fon king Henry VI. 


The figures on the ſouth ſide are formed ſo 2 to an- 


ſwer thoſe on the other. When you come to the 
door which leads to the balcony, you will ſee on 
each ſide. 5 

The ſtar and garter, thiſtle, roſe and crown, repreſented 


in fine carved work, ornamented with piſtols, &c. and | 


enriched with birds a other creatures. 
Arms taken from Sir William Perkins, Sir John Friend; 
Charnock, and others concerned in the aſſaſſination plot 


in 1696. Among them is the blunderbuſs with which 


they intended to ſhoot king William as he went to Hamp- 
ton court ; and the carbine that Charnock * to 
ſhoot his Majeſty with as he was hunting. 


Arms belonging to the Highlanders taken in 1 715. You | 


will be ſhewn the earl of Mar's fine piece; it is ina with 
mother of pearl, and curiouſly wrought. A broad ſword 
with which an highlander, at one blow on General Evan's 


head, cut through his * wig, and iron ſkull cap; when, 


it 
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it is faid, the general ſhot him dead: though others ſay he 
was taken priſoner, and generouſly forgiven. Alſo the 
ſword of Juſtice, with a ſharp point ; and the ſword of 
Mercy, with a blunt one: theſe were carried before the 
Pretender in 1715, when he was proclaimed in Scotland, 
Some Highlanders piſtols ; both barrels and ſtocks are of. 
iron. And a Highlander's Lochaber-axe, with which 
they ſay Colonel Gardiner was killed at Preſton Pans. 
The implements of war here ſhewn are, perhaps, the 
greateſt curioſities of their kind in the world. 15 
The royal Train of artillery is kept on the ground floor, 
beneath the ſmall armory. The room is about 380 feet 
long, 50 wide, and 24 high, having 16 feet paſſage in the 
middle; on each ſide of which the artillery are placed, 
Here are 20 pillars for ſupporting the ſmall armory above 
which are all hung round with implements of war, tro; 
phies of ſtandards, colours, &c. taken from our enemies. 
You here behold a great variety of the moſt dreadful en- 
gines of deſtruction; whoſe uſe fill the mind with horror, 
and againſt whoſe thunder all muſt fall: nor. does the 
thought of uſing. them for ſelf-defence remove the horrid 
idea; but rather raiſes. a wiſh, that ſuch inventions had 
never been diſcovered. S 
As you enter are two copper cannons, on wheels, taken 
from before the governor's houſe. at Quebec; they are 
. oü½“:ů . En ns 
Two mortars, and 21 fine pieces of cannon, taken 
from the French at Cherburg. 1 * 
Two large cannons uſed by Admiral Vernon before 
Carthagena. There is a large ſcale driven out of each of. 
their muzzels by balls from Boccha Chica caſtle. 1 
Two carved pieces, a preſent from the city of. London 
to the duke of Glouceſter, queen Ann's fon, to practiſe tlie 
art of war; they are of curious workmanſhip.. | 
Four mortars in miniature. They are for. throwing 
hand-granadoes, and are fired with a lock like a common 
gun; invented by Colonel Brown; but never introduced 
( | LT 
TVo fine braſs cannon, taken from the walls of, Vago.. 
in 1704. The effigy of St. Barbary is on their. breeches, 
= - 


which are lions. couchant 


A pe- 
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A petard, uſed for burſting open city or. caſtle gates. | 
A large train of fine braſs bathing Cannon, 24 pound- 

ers; never uſed. 

A number of cannon from fix to 24 pounders, o of a newW 
invention. They are remarkable for lightneſs and con- 
trivance in levelling ; which, inſtead of beds and coins, is 
done by a ſcrew ; ſaving two men to a gun. They are 
ſaid to be the invention of the late duke of Cumberland. 

Braſs mortars. They are 13 inches in diameter, and 
will throw a ſhell of 399 weight. SOV leſſer mortars 
and ſhells. 

A carcaſe, uſed in firing towns. They fin it with 
pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles ; and we Glue falls it 
will burn two hours. It is thrown out of an 18 inch 
mortar. 


A Spaniſh mortar, 12 Wes diameter, ten on board 


a ſhip in the Welt Indies. 


Six French cannons. They are ſix pounders, and were 


taken from the rebels at Culloden, in 1746. - So great 


was the ſlaughter in this battle, though it laſted but half 


an hour, that 3000 rebels were killed. 


A handſome piece of ordnance finely decorated with 
emblematical devices. It was made for Charles I. when 
prince of Wales. 

A parcel of a called the Galloping Train ; 
_ carry a pound and half ball. | 

n engine of deſtruction, which throws 30 hand grana- | 
does at once. It is fired by a train. 

An elegant braſs cannon, ſaid to have coſt 200l. in 
ornamenting. It was made for prince Henry, eldeſt ſon 
of James I. | 
1 pieces, one with 3 bores, the other 4 | 
three; one fire throws a bullet from each bore: theſe 
were made in the time of Henry VIII. | 

The drum-major's chariot of ſtate, having the Lage: 


drums placed. It is drawn before the train when upon 


a march. 


Two F elch field pieces, taken at the battle of Hock- 


ſtadt in 1704. 


A cannon of the firſt invention. It is formed of bars 
ef iron hammered e and bound with iran hoops 
0 from 
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from top to bottom. It has no carriage, but is to be moved 
by fix rings, properly placed. 5 

A huge mortar of 6000 weight, which will throw a 
ſhell of 50 weight two miles. The touch-hole was 
melted before Namure, in king William's time, owing to 
à continual firing, without giving it time to cool. 

A handſome twilted braſs cannon, called Queen Eliza- 
beth's pocket-piſtol. It is 12 feet long, and made in the 
reign of Edward VI. Your guide will tell you the queen 
wore it on her fide when the rode a hunting. 5 
Two braſs cannon, taken at the battle of Ramilies. 
They are ſix-pounders, and have each three bores. | 

A mortar that will throw nine ſhells at a time. It 

was uſed at the grand fireworks in 1748, for firing 
RS © a . 

A very fine braſs cannon, curiouſly carved, carrying 24 
pounders, On it is engraved lord Ligonier's coat of arms, 
and the names of the gentlemen who were then the prin- 
cipal officers of the ordnancgcge. „„ 

This ſtore-robmi contains ſeveral other braſs cannon, 

and utenſils thereunto belonging; together with barnefs 
for horfes in abundance. Ln 

The tranſparent and well-coloured pictures, which 

adorn this room, were brought hither from the fire-works 
played off in 1748, at the concluſion of the peace. | 

Ihe Horſe Armory is in a plain brick building, eaſtward 
N r᷑.. C 
Lou will be ſhewn'a perfect model of a wonderful ma- 
chine for making organzine, or thrown ſilk. Sir Thomas 
Eoombe brought the deſign from Italy, by the means of a 
friar, and at the hazard of his life. In the year 1734, he 
firſt erected it at Derby. It is a mill which works three 
capital engines, has 26, 586 wheels, and 97,746 move- 
ments, all worked by one water- wheel, that turns round 
thee times in a minute, and at each turn twiſts 93,720 
yards of ſilk; ſo that in 24 hours it will work $18,504,900 
yards. Of this complicated machine, any ſingle wheel or 
movement may be ſtopped, without impeding the reſt; 
and the whole is governed by one regulator. This ma- 
chine was thought of ſuch importance by the legiſlature, 
that, on the expiration of Sir Thomas's patent for the 1 

1 | | uſe 
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a ſhock with his ſpear, which nearly ki 


the eyes for taking the ſight, 


| r 
uſe of it in 1742, the parliament granted him 14,000], as 
a farther recompence for the hazard he ran, and the. ex- 
pence he had been at in introducing and erecting it, on 
condition he would ſuffer this model to be taken. The 
houſe which contains the aboye machine at Derby, is five 
or {ix ſtories high, and near a quarter of a mile in length; 
yet the whole of it is equally warmed by a fire engine, 
contrived for that purpoſe. 


Here you will behold a repreſentation of | Engliſh kings 


and heroes, whoſe gallant actions are recorded in the hiſ- 
tory of our country; ſome of them are martially equipped, 


ſitting on horſeback in the ſame bright and ſhining armour 
they wore when they performed thoſe glorious actions 


which diſtingu ſh them in the Bririſh annals. | 


Upon the ſtair-caſe, before the room door, is a well. 
painted figure of a grenadier on duty, in his accoutrements, 
and his piece reſting on his am. 8 

When you enter the room, you w1ll be firſt ſhewn a vaſt 
number of iron caps and brealt-plates, moſt of which have 
been uſed in war. ; | „ 

On the left hand, as you enter, are figures as big as life, 


- 


ol hoꝛſe and foot, ſuppoſed to be drawn up in military or- 


der to attend the line of kings on the other ſide. 
Other curioſities in this room, are: 
The large tilting lance of Charles Brandon, duke of 


Suffolk. This general was an expert maſter of the diver- 


ſion of tilting. He was frequently tried in France, and 

always acquired great honour. He once gave Henry VIII. 
led his majeſty. 

A compleat ſuit of tilting-armour, with the tilting= 

lance, reſt for the lance, the grand-guard, and ſlits before 


A compleat ſuit of armour, rough from the hammer. 
This ſuit was made for Henry VIII. when he was but 18 
years old; it is ſix feet high, and has joints in the hands, 
arms, thighs, &c. which are moved with the greateſt. 
facility. I 2s | FF 
A ſmall ſuit of armour of curious workmanſhip, inlaid 


with ſilver. It was made for Charles II. when prince of 
Wales, and only ſeven years of age: alſo a piece of armour 


for his horſe's head. 


| Lord 


um” 


Lord Courcy's armour, who, the warders tel] you, was 
champion of Ireland; and who, having vanquiſhed a 
French champion, had the privilege granted to him and 


his ſucceſſors of wearing their hats in the king's preſence : 


* 


which privilege is enjoyed by lord Kinſzle, as head 
of that family, at this day. 
Real coats of mail, called brigandine jackets. They | 
are formed of ſmall bits of ſteel, quilted one over another, 
ſo nicely, as to reſiſt the point of a ſword, and perhaps a 
muſket ball : yet are they ſo pliable, that the wearer may 
bend his body any way. | 
An Indian ſuit of armour, a preſent from the Great Mo- 
gul to king Charles II. This curious ſuit is formed of 


Iron quills of about two inches long, finely japanned and 


placed in rows, one row fliding over another; ſtrongly 


bound together with ſilk twiſt, The Indians uſe them ö 


as a defence againſt darts and arrows. 
A neat little ſuit of armour, worn by a carved figure of Z 
Richard duke of York, the youngeſt ſon of king Edward 
IV. who, with his brother Edward V. were ſmothered i in 
the Tower, by order of Richard III. | 
John of Gaunt's armour. He was duke of Lancaſter, 
and ſon of Edward III. Tt is ſeven feet high, and the 


ſword and lance of an enormous ſize. It is remarkable 
of this prince, that though he was never a king himſelf, 


yet did his father, ſon, and nephew, each wear a crown. 
A droll figure of Will. Somers, ſaid to have been 
Henry VIII's jeſter. An honeſt man, ſays your conduc- 


tor, of a woman's making: he had a handſome wife, who 
made him a cucko!d ; but being dim-ſighted, as all cuck- 


olds ſhould be, he would not believe he wore horns on his 
head, though frequently told ſo by the king, queen, and 
others, till he put on his ſpeQacles to convince himſelf; 
in which antic manner he is repreſented. 

A collar of torment, ſaid to have been formerly uſed for 
the necks of ſuch wives who cuckolded or ſcolded their 
huſbands. Theſe were found of no effect; for our women, 
poſſeſſing the ſpirit of liberty, made every man who uſed 
them pay dear for his e = increaſing the cauſe 
* his complaint, 1 


They | 
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We now 3 to the line of kings on horſeback, 
They are ſhewn in the following order: 
George IT. Heis on a white horſe, and has' a ford 
in his hand. His armour is richly gilt, and the horſe finely 
capariſoned with a Turkey bridle gilt with gold, with 
lobes, creſcents, and ſtars; velvet furniture Jaced with © 
gold, gold fringe, and gold trappings. He died 1760. 
George * Hei is alſo on a white horſe, and * a trun- 
cheon in his hand. The horſe has a Turkey bridle, gilt 
with gold, with a globe, creſcent, and ſtar; the furniture 
is of velvet, laced with gold, with gold trappings. He | 
died 172 
W Allan III. He is on a ſorrel horſe, and holds a 
flaming- word in his right hand. The horſe's furniture is 
green velvet, embroidered with ſilver. His ſuit of armour 
was worn by the Black Prince in the famous battle of 
Creſſey. He died 1703. a 
Cbarles II. He has a truncheon in his hand, and his 
horſe is dreſſed with crimſon velvet, laced with gold. His 
armour was worn by the OO of e at the co- 
ronation of George II. | 
Charles I. His ſuit of armour was a preſent to hien 
from the City of London, when-he was prince of Wales, 
and is curiouſly wrought, and gilt with gold. This ar- 
mour was laid on the coffin of the great duke of Malbos 
rough in his funeral proceſſion, when a collar of SS's was. 
added to it, and is now round it. 
James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, He has a 
truncheon in his right hand, and his armour is figured. He 
died 1625. 
Edward VI. In his right hand he bears a truncheon. 
He has a very curious ſuit of ſteel armour ; on which, in 
different compartments, are depicted a variety of ſcri = pes 
hiſtories, alluding to battles and other memorable paſſages. 
He died 1553. | 
Henry VIII. He is in his own armour, of poliſhed 
ſteel, with the foliages gilt or inlaid with gold; and has a 
ſword i in his right hand. He died 1547. | 
Henry VII. He alſo has a ſword in his hand; his ar- 
mour is of curious workmanſhip, and waſhed with ſilver, 
He. died 1 500. 
Edward V. In his right hand he holds a lance: his 
N armour 


N 
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| | armour is rich and finely 4 The crown is hung 
over his head, becauſe he was proclaimed king, but 


never crowned, 

Edward IV. He has a ſword. in his right hand ; and 
his armour is ſtudded. He died 1483. 

Henry VI. He was crowned king of France at Paris, 


| but loſt that kingom; and was at laſt murdered in the 


Tower by the duke of Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. 


in 1461. 
Henry V. By his perſonal valour, and the great ſuc- 


col of his arms, he obtained the government of France, 


and was acknowledged preſumptive heir of that . 


He died 1422. 
Henry IV. fon of John of Gaunt. He died 1413. 


Edward III. He is repreſented in a ſuit of plain bright 
armour, with a venerable grey beard. On his ſword are 
two crowns, alluding to his being crowned king of France 


and England. He died 1377. 
Edward I. He has a battle axe in his hand, relating to 


his expedition to the Holy Land againſt the Turks and 
Infidels. His armour is Zut; and even his ſhoes are of 


mail. He died 1207. 
William the Conqueror. His armour is quite plain. 


Though laſt ſhewn, he i is properly firſt in the line. 
The walls of this room are lined with abundance of un- 
common pieces of old armour; ſuch as targets, caps, 


| horſes heads, breaſt-plates, and many other ſorts that now 


Want names. 
Above the door, as you go out of this armory, is a tar- 


li - get, on which the figures of Juſtice, Fortune, and F orti- 


—_—— —— — 


tude, are engraved in a maſterly manner. 
The Jewel-Office is a dark, ſtrong, ſtone room, a little 


to the eaſt of the grand ſtore-houſe. Its contents bt. - 
The imperial crown, with which the kings of England 


are crowned, It is of gold, enriched: with diamonds, ru- 


bies, emeralds, fapphires, and pearls; within is a cap of 
purple-velvet, lined with white taffety, and turned up with 


three rows of ermine. King Charles II. had this crown 


made ſoon after his reſtoration. 
The golden orb or globe. This is put into the king's 
right hand before he 1 is crowned; and, when he 1 is crown- 


eds 
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ed, he bears it in his left hand, with the ſceptre in his 
right, upon his return into Weſtminſter-hall. It is about 


ſix inches in diameter, edged with pearl, and ornamented 
with precious ſtones. On the top is an amethyſt of a 


violet colour, in height an inch and half, ſet upon a croſs 


of gold, and ornamented with diamonds, pearls, &c. The 
whole ball and top is eleven inches high. 
The golden ſceptre, with its croſs, ſet upon a large 


amethyſt garniſhed round with table diamonds. The 


handle of the ſceptre is plain; but the pummel is ſet 
round with rubies, emeralds, and ſmall diamonds: the top 


riſes into a fleur-de-lis of ſix leaves, all enriched with pre- 


cious ſtones, from whence iſſueth a mound or ball made 
of an amethyſt. 


The ſceptre, with = dove, 1 emblem of peace, 8 


perched on the top of a ſmall Jeruſalem croſs, ornam ented 
with table diamonds, and jewels of great value. 


L 


St. Edward's ſtaff, in length 4 feet 7 inches and , and 


2 inches £ in circumference, all of beaten gold, which | 18 
carried before the King at his coronation. 

A rich ſalt-ſeller of ſtate, in form like the ſquare white 
tower. Tt is of gold, and uſed only at the King s table, 


at the coronation. 


The curtana, or ſword of Mercy, the blade 32 inches 
long, near two broad, and without a point, and is borne 
naked before the King at his coronation, between the two 


{words of juſtice, ſpiritual and temporal, 
A noble ſilver font, double gilt, in which the Ron 
Family are chriſtened. 


A large ſilver fountain, preſented to Charles II. by the 


town of Plymouth, very curiouſly ane but far mort 


of that already deſcribed. 
The rich crown of ſtate that his Majeſty wears in par- 


liament, in which are a large emerald 7 inches round, 


the fineſt pearl in the world, and a ruby of prodigious 
value. 1 
His Royal . the Prins of Wales's s crown. 


The late Queen Mary's globe and ſceptre, with the 


diadem ſhe wore in proceeding to her coronation with her 
conſort King William. 


An ivory ſceptre, with a 7 on the top, made for 


the 
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the late King James the Second's Queen, whoſe ger- 
niture is gold, and the dove on the top, gold enameled 
w 
—̃ 11 * ſpurs, and armillas, (which are bracelets for 
the wriſts) very antique, and worn at the coronation. _ 
Laſtly, the ampulla, or eagle of gold, finely engraved, 
which holds the holy oil that the Kings and Queens 
of England are anointed. with; and the golden ſpoon _ 
that the Biſhop pours the oil into. Theſe are of great 
antiquity, E; = 

There are in the Jewel-office, beſides theſe commonly 
Thewn, all the crown-Jewels worn by the Princes and Prin- 
ceſſes at the coronations, and a great variety of curious old 

late. 5 5 

Next is the Mint- office, for coining gold, ſilver, and 
copper, which is conducted by a number of officers of dif- 
ferent denominations. The only part, reſpecting the 
coining of money, which perſons are permitted to ſee, is 
the ſtamping of money, which is performed in a very-expe- 


| _ ditious manner, — os 

| ToweR HILL is a very ſpacious area to the north, eaſt, 

1 and weſt of the Tower-ditch, divided into great and little 
| Tower Hill, and was formerly the place for beheading 


noblemen, &c. ** 8 
TRADE OF FIE is at Whitehall, near the Horſe Guards. 
135 *TREASURY, near the Horſe Guards. This edifice con- 
1 ſiſts of three ſtories, the loweſt of which is of the baſement 
kind, with ſmall windows, though they are contained in 
large arches. This ſtory has the Tuſean proportion, and 
the ſecond the Doric, with arched windows, of a large 
ſize; but it is very remarkable, the upper part of this ſtory 
| is adorned with triglyphs and metopes, of the Doric treeza, 
though the 1 1 of ornament is ſupported by neither co- 


| | JIumns nor pilaſters. Over this ſtory, is a range of Tonic 
Þ columns in the centre, ſupporting a pediment. Here the 
| buſineſs of the Lord High Treaſurer of Great Britain is 


{ tranſacted by 5 Commiſſioners. fs 

[8 __"*PriniTtTY 'HosrITAL, at Mile-End, is a handſome 

= _ edifice, conſiſting of two wings and a centre, wherein is 

the chapel, which riſes conſiderably higher than the other 

duildings, 'and has an aſcent to it by a . 
| | : gs Fig EPS» 
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ſteps. On each ſide of the chapel are two ſets of apart- 


ments exactly reſembling the wings. 5 
The wings are low but neat buildings, with an aſcent of 


ſeven ſteps to each pair of doors, ſecured by brick walls, 


copped with ſtone ; and there are fix of theſe aſcents to 
each wing, beſides two in the front, one on each fide the 
chapel. Between each of theſe aſcents is a pump fixed 


_ cloſe to the wall. 


It is remarkable that all theſe aſcents lead to the upper 
ſtory : there are, however, rooms below; but theſe are 


under ground, and the windows upon a level with a broad 


{tone pavement, that. ſurrounds, the area next the houſes. 
In the centre of each wing is a handſome pediment, adorn- 
ed with the company's arms, with the repreſentation of 
ropes, anchors, and ſea-weeds, in open work, fpread over 
the face of the pediments ; and the area within conſiſts of 


handſome graſs-plats, divided by gravel-walks, kept in ex- 


cellent order, leading down the middle, and acroſs to the 
centre of the area, where is a ſtatue in ſtone of Mr. Robert 
Sandes, well executed. He has a bale of goods placed be- 
hind ; he ſtands with his right foot upon another bale; and 
near his left foot is a ſmall globe and anchor. On the pe- 
deſtal is the following inſcription : . 


« To the memory of CAPTAIN RoBgERT SANDES, an 


Elder Brother and Deputy-Maſter of the Corporation of 
Trinity Houſe, who died 1701, and. bequeathed to the 
poor thereof iool.; allo the reverſion, after two 
lives, of a freehold eſtate in the county of Lincoln, 
of 1471. a year, now in their poſſeſſion. This ſtatue 
was erected by the corporation, A. D. 1746.” _ 

'The end of each wing,next the road,has an empty niche, 
and over it is a very ſmall pediment, on each ſide of which 
is placed a ſmall ſhip. — | . | 

The ground on which this N ſtands, was given to 


the Corporation of the Trinity-Houſe by Captain Henry 


Mudd, an Elder Brother; and the above beautiful and 


commodious building, erected by the company in the year 


1695, for the reception of twenty-eight maſters of ſhips 

or their widows, each of whom receives 16s. per month, 

208. a year for coals, and a gown every ſecond year. 
Trinity Houss is ſituated in Water-lage, Tower 


ſtreet. | 5 | 
M2 | Ton- 
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TuRNERS COMPANY'S Harl is on Col! lege hill, 


Thames ftreet. 
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TWICKENHAM, a pleaſant village in 1 Midd! eſex, thir- 
teen miles from London, ſituated on the Thames, between 
Teddington and Meworth, and between two brooks that 
here fall into that river. This church; which is a modern 
edifice, rebuilt by the contribution of the inhabitants, is a 
fine Doric ſtructure ;- and is remarkable for being the bu- 
rial place of the celebrated Mr. Pope and his parents, to 
the memory of whom a monument is erected. And the 
late Dr. Warburton, Biſhop of Glouceſter, cauſed another 
to be erected to the memory of Mr. Pope himſelf. - 
Here is a charity-ſ{chool for fifty boys; and this delight- 
ful village is adorned with the ſeats of ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, particularly on the banks of the river. To 
begin at the upper end; there is an elegant Gothic ſeat 
called Strawberry Hill, belonging to the preſent Karl of Or- 
ford ; then a ö iful houſe,” late the Earl of Rad 
nor's, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hindley, The next 
of conſiderable note is the viila of the Right Honourable 
Welbore Ellis, formerly the reſidence of our celebrated 
poet Alexander Pope; and the laſt is Dr. Battie's, at 
preſent in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Paulet. All theſe houſes, 
beſides ſeveral others on this delightful bank, enjoy a moſt 
pleaſing proſpect up and down The river, perpetually en- 
livened With the welt-country navigation, and-other mov- 
ing pictures on the ſurface of this enchanting river. Next 
below the church, you have the fine ſeat of Mr. Whit- 
church, that of the Earl of Strafford, Mrs. Pitt, and, at 
the entrance into the meadows, the elegant ſtructure called 
Marble Hall, belonging to the Earl of Buckinghamthire. 
Still farther down the ſtream you have the ſmall but very 
pretty houſe of Mr. Barlow; the larger and more grand 
one of Mr. Cambridge; and the {weet retirement called 
Twickenham Park, the reſidence of the Duke of Mon- 
troſe. This brings you down to Iſleworth, which, from 
the entrance into the meadows at the earl of Buckingham- 
ſhire's, is about 2 mile and a half on the bank of the river, 
oppoſite to Ham-walks and Richmond-hill, and is one of 
the moſt beautiful walks in England. N 


The fin eweeping willow which Pope planted, which, 
r 
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independent of coming from his hand, is the fineſt tree of 


its Kind, a vegetable curioſity, and as flouriſhing as ever. 

Among the variety of fine villas, in this charming place, 
Lady Diana Beauclerc's, called Twickenham Meadows, 
bears a very diſtinguiſhed rank. The apartments, which 
are fitted up with extraordinary taſte, are well furniſhed 
with works of virtüù, and the grounds are laid out in a 
ſtyle of elegance worthy the refined poſſeſſor, who is herſelf 
{killed in the arts, of which ſome of her exquiſite drawings 
are an ample proof. | 


U. 


Uxperwoop's ALMSHOUSE is in Lamb alley. 
UNION FIRE OFFICE is in Maiden-lane, 
UPMINSTER, a village in Eſſex, fifteen miles and a half 
from the metropolis, in the road from it to Tilbury Fort. 
It is called Upminſter, from its lofty ſituation, That in- 
genious philoſopher, Dr. William Derham, author of 
thoſe two excellent works, Aſtro and Phyſico-Theology, 
was rector of this place, from 1689 to 1735. In this 
pariſh is a ſpring, which the Doctor mentions in the latter 
work, | Book II. Chap. V.] as a proof that ſprings have 
their origin from the ſea, and not from rains and vapours. 
This ſpring, in the greateſt droughts, was little, if at all 
diminiſhed, after an obſervation of about twenty, years, al- 
though the ponds were all dry over the country. 
UxBRIDGE, a town in Middleſex, in the road from 
London to Oxford, from the firſt of which cities it is diſ- 
tant fifteen miles. "Though it is entirely independent, and 
governed by two bailiffs, two conſtables, and four head- 
boroughs, it is only a hamlet to Great Hillingdon. The 
river Coln runs through it in two ſtreams, full of trout, 
eels, and other fiſh ; and over the main ſtream is a ſtone 
bridge that leads into Buck inghamſhire. The church, or 
rather chapel, was built in the reign of Henry VI. This 
town has many good inns, and is particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the whiteneſs of the bread. There are many corn mills. 
at a {mall diſtance, and a conſiderable number of waggon 
loads of meal are carried from thence every week to 


London. 1 
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Vauxfmalr. Of the origin of the celebrated gardens 
at this place, Mr. Pennant derives the name from that deſ- 
perate miſcreant Guy Faux, or Vauxe, who reſided near it, 
and Dr. Ducarel imagines was Lord of the Manor, of the 
fame name, the ſite of which is now occupied by Marble- 
Hall, the late Cumberland Tea-gardens, and ſeveral other 


| adjacent buildings. Sir John Hawkins, in his Hiſtory of 


Muſic, gives the following account of it: 

About the year 1730, Mr Jonathan Tyers became the 
occupier of it; and, there being a large garden belonging 
to it, planted with a great number of ſtately trees, and 
laid ont in ſhady walks, it obtained the name of Spring 
Gardens ; and the houſe being converted into a tavern, or 
place of entertainment, it was much frequented by the vo- 
taries of pleaſure, Mr. Tyers opened it with an advertiſe- 
ment of a Ridotto al F reſco, a term which the people of 
this country had till that time been ſtrangers to. Theſe 
entertainments were ſeveral times repeated in the courſe of 
the ſummer, and numbers reſorted to partake of them ; 
and this encouraged the proprietor to make his garden a 
place of muſical entertainment for every evening during 
the ſummer ſeaſon : to this end he was at great expence in 
_ decorating the gardens with paintings; he engaged a band 


of excellent mulicians'; he iſſued ſilver tickets for admiſſion 


at a guinea each; and, receiving great encouragement, he 
fet up an organ in the orcheſtra, and in a:confpicuous part 
of the garden erected a fine ſtatue of Mr. Handel, the 


Work of Mr. Roubiliac. 


We ſhall now proceed to lay before the reader a deſeviy- 
tion of theſe beautiful gardens in their modern ſtate, which 
are fo juſtly celebrated for the variety of pleaſures and ele- 
gant entertainment they afford. They are ſituated on the 
ſouth fide of the Thames, in the pariſh of Lambeth, about 
two miles from London, and are ſaid to be the firſt gardens 
of the kind in England; but they are not fo old as the 
" Mallory Garden (where Charles II. went to regale him- 
ſelf the night after the Reſtoration, and formed an 5 

| late 
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diate connexion with Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created 


Dutcheſs of Cleveland); but the trees are more than a cen- 


tury old, and, according to tradition, were planted for 


a public garden, In the year 1710, Mr. Addiſon attended 
Sir Roger de Coverly to this ſpot, which then went by the 
name of Spring Gardens, and was a place of reſort. 
There have been poets and poet laureats on this place 
without number.... | 2” 
So commodious is the ſituation to the Thames, that 
thoſe who prefer going by water, can be brought within 
two hundred yards of this delightful place, at a muck 
calier expence than by land, But as the company come 
and ſtay later now than formerly, (for the mode of life, and 
the hours for pleaſure and buſineſs are entirely altered,) it 
is the faſhion to come in coaches. EE | 
The ſeaſon for opening theſe gardens commences about 
the beginning of May, and continues till Anguſt. Every 
evening (Sunday excepted) they are opened at half paſt fix 
o'clock, for the reception of company. | 
As you enter the great gate to which you are conducted 


by a ſhort avenue fram the road, you pay two ſhillings for 


admittance. The firſt ſcene that ſalutes the eye, is a noble 
gravel-walk about goo feet long, planted on each fide 
with a row of ſtately elm and other trees, which form a 
fine viſta terminated by a landſcape of the country, and. a 
beautiful lawn 'of meadow ground, all which fo forcibly 
ſtrike the imagination, that a mind tinctured with any 
ſenſibility of order and grandeur, cannot but feel inexpreſ- 
ſible pleaſure in viewing it. — 
Advancing a few ſteps within the garden, we behold to 
the right a quadrangle or ſquare, which, from the number 
of trees planted in it, is called the grove; in the middle of 
it is a magnificent orcheſtra of Gothic conſtruction, curi- 
ouſly ornamented with carvings, niches, &c. the dome of 


which is ſurmounted with a plume of feathers, the creſt 


of the Prince of Wales. The whole edifice is of wood 


painted white and bloom colour. The ornaments are plaſtic, 


a compoſition ſomething like plaiſter of Paris, but only 
known to the ingenious architect who deſigned and. built 
this beautiful object of admiration. In fine weather the 


muſical entertainments are performed here by a ſele& band 
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of the beſt vocal and aſtral performers. At the 
upper extremity of this orcheſtra, a very fine organ is 
erected, and at the centre of it are the ſeats and deſks for 
the muſicians, placed in a ſemicircular form, leaving a 
vacancy at the front for the vocal performers. The con- 
cert is now opened with inſtrumental muſic at half paſt 
ſeven, which having continued about half an hour, 
the company are entertained with a ſong: and in this man- 
ner ſeveral other ſongs are performed, with ſonatas or 
concertos between each, till the cloſe of the entertainment, 
which is always at eleven o clock, by the laſt regulation. 
In the front of a large timber building, which you ap- 
proach with advantage from the middle of the great room, 
is a moſt intereſting painted landſcape (called the Day- 
Scene) of great magnitude; which before duſk is drawn 
up, to exhibita ſcene, which was firſt introduced many 
years ago, and which in one of the entertaining papers, 
entitled The World, was called, by miſapprehenſion, the 
Tin Caſcade, It was a very natural repreſentation of a 
water-mill, with the miller's houſe, and a fine caſcade, all 
illuminated by concealed lights. This illuminated ſcenery 
has ſince been varied to great advantage, It is the repre- 
ſentation of a ſtorm, in- which the trees are furiouſly agi- 
tated, and the thatch of a cottage blown down. A church, 
and a bridge of one arch, through which rolls a rapid 
ſtream, are the principal objects in this ſcene; and over 
this bridge paſs ſometimes a waggon and horſes, and ſome- 
times a party of ſoldiers, &. This new ſcene, which is 
by Carver, has a very pleaſing effect; but will probably 
give way to ſome new ſuggeſtion of prolific fancy. About 
half paſt nine o'clock the curtain is drawn up, and at the 
expiration of ten minutes let down again, and the company 
return to hear the remaining part of the concert. The 
laſt ſong was always a duet or trio, accompanied with a 
chorus. But catches and glees found their way into the 
orcheſtra about twelve years ago; and their novelty was 
attended with ſucceſs. A glee andcatch, in three and four 
parts, are performed in the middle and at the end of the 
muſical bill of fare, which always conliſts of ſixteen pieces 
Avery night. 1 
In 
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In that part of the grove which fronts the orcheſtra a 
conſiderable number of -tables and benches are placed for 
the company : and at a ſmall diſtance from them {fronting 
the orcheſtra) is a large pavilion of the compoſite order, 
which particularly attracts the eye by its ſize, beauty, and 
_ ornaments. It was built for the late Prince of Wales: 
and in which his grandſon, the preſent Prince, has often 
ſupped. The aſcent is by a double flight of ſtone ſteps de- 
corated with baluſtrades. The front is ſupported by ſtately _ 
pillars, and the entablature finely ornamented in the 3 

taſte. In the cieling are three little domes with. 
ornaments, from which deſcend three glaſs chandell 3. 
The whole has . conſiderable alterations and 
improvements. 

Behind this pavilion is a very handſome drawing-room, 
built likewiſe for the late Prince of Wales. 

The ſpace between this pavilion and the orcheſtra may be 
ined the grand rendezvous of the company, who con- 
ſtantly aſſemble in this part, if weather be fine, to hear 
the vocal performers, and as ſoon as the ſong is ended, 
' ſtray about the gardens. The groups of figures varying 
in age, dreſs, attitudes, &c. moving about on this occaſion, 
cannot fail to give great vivacity to the numberleſs beauties 
of the place. 

The grove is beautifully illuminated in the evening with 
above 2000 glaſs lamps, which glitter among the trees, in 
addition to which there are a conſiderable number of varie- 
gated lamps, interſperſed among the trees, which appear 
exceedingly light and brilliant. 

In cold or rainy weather, on account of ſheltering the 
company, the muſical performance is in a rotundo, where 
an elegant orcheſtra is erected. This rotundo, which is 
ſeventy feet in diameter, is on the left ſide of the entrance 
into the gardens, nearly oppoſite to the orcheſtra. Along 
the front, next the grove, is a colonnade, formed by a 
range of pillars, under which is the entrance from the 
grove. Within this room, on the left hand, is the or- 
| cheſtra, which is encloſed with a baluſtrade. The front 
is ſupported by two pilaſters and two columns of the Ionic 
order, embelliſhed with foliage from the baſe a conſidera- 
ble way upwards. On the ſides of the orcheſtra are 
M5 1 
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painted Corinthian pillars, and, at its extremity is the or- 
gan. In the centre of the rotundo hangs a glaſs chande- 
Her, under which, if the ſpectator looks around, he may 
ſee himſelf reflected on all fides, in ſixteen ſquare looking- 
3 ornamented at the top with feſtoons of artificial 

owers. Round the rotundo is a convenient feat, and 
above each of theſe looking-glaſſes is a ſaſh window, deco- 
Tated with a curtain of pink linen, with filver fringe, which 
correſponds with the colour of all the columns in this noble 
room; the top of which is a dome ſlated on the outſide, 
and within lng ſhell. The roof is ſo contrived, 
that founds never vibrate under it; and thus the mufic is 
heard to the greateſt advantage. For a few ſeaſons after 
this rotundo was erected, it was diſtinguiſhed by the fa- 
mmionable appellation of the umbrella. | EE 

This rotundo is alfo enlarged by a ſaloon, which is ſo 
joined to the building, that the whole makes but one edi- 
fice : apart of the rotundo, oppofite the orcheſtra, is laid 
open for receiving this ſaloon ; and its entrance here is 
formed and decorated with columns, like thoſe at the front 
of the orcheſtra already deſcribed. - In the roof, which is 
arched and elliptic, are two little cupolas in a peculiar taſte, 
and in the ſummit of each is a ſkylight divided into ten 
_ compartments ; the frames in the Gothic ſtyle. Each cu- 
51 is adorned with paintings; Apollo, Pan, and the 

uſes, are in one, and Neptune with the Sea Nymphs in 
the other ; both have rich entablatures, and ſomething like 
a ſwelling ſofa. Above each cupola is an arch divided 
into compartments ; from the centre of each, which 1s a 
rich Gothic frame, deſcends a large glaſs chandelier. Ad- 
Joining to the walls are ten three-quarter columns for the 
tupport of the roof. 

10 theſe columns are four elegant frames and 
pannels, with two leſſer ones at the upper end, originally 
deſigned for portraits of the Royal Family; but the death 

of the late Prince of Wales (who was the patron of theſe 
gardens) is ſuppoſed to have prevented their being exe- 
cuted, and for ſome time they remained unfilled. At 
length, in 1760, Mr. Hayman was employed to celebrate, 
with his maſterly pencil, ſome of the moſt glorious tranſ- 
actions of the laſt war but one; and, in x761, the firſt 
| „„ picture 
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picgure was exhibited to view. It repreſents the ſurrender 
of Montreal, in Canada, to the Britiſh army, commanded 
by General, now Lord, Amherſt, On a commemorating 
itone, at one corner of the piece, is this inſcription 3: 
POWER BXERFEER: 
CONQUEST OBTAINED, 
MERCY SHEWNL 
| MDCCLX. 

he ſecond repreſents Britannia, holding in her hand a 
medallion of his preſent Majeſty, and fitting on the right 

hand of Neptune i in his chariot drawn by ſea-horſes, Who 
ſeem to partake in the triumph for the defeat of the French 
fleet (repreſented on the back ground) by the late Lord 
Hawke, (who condeſcended to fit to the painter,) Nov. 10, 
1759. The third repreſents the late Lord Clive receiving 
the homage of the Nabob; and the fourth, Britannia dif- 
tributing laurels to Lord Granby, Lord Albemarle, 
Lord Townſhend, and the Colonels Monkton, Coote, &c. 
The entrance into this faloon, from the gardens, is 
through a Gothic portal, which is the beſt entrance, when 
the candles are lighted, for viewing the whole to advan- 
tage, the prof pect being extenſive and uninterrupted, 
abounding with variety on every fide, and à gay and 
brilliant company adding a peculiax luſtre to the grandeur 
of the place. | 

On each fide of this entrance, on the inſide, are 
the pictures of their Majeſties, in their coronation robes. 

The whole of this rotundo is illuminated by the pa- 
tent lamps. | 

A few ſeaſons ſince, an "ated room ot a great 
length has been added to the north. of the rotundo, 1 
whence is its principal entrance. The ſides of which 
room are embelliſhed with ſome beautiful rural views. 

Having deſcribed thoſe principal objects in the grove 
which firſt attract the ſtranger's attention, we wHl now 
take a tour round it, and ſurvey every thing that merits ob- 
ſervation. 
| The grove is bons by gravel walks, and a wal dera- 
ble number of pavilions or alcoves, ornamented with paint= 


ings from the deſigns of Hayman and Hogarth; and each 
M 6 pavilion 
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pavilion has a table in it that will hold about ſix or eight 
perſons. To give a deſcription of theſe pavilions, and a 
liſt of the paintings in them, we muſt begin, for the ſake 


of order, with our entrance into the garden. The firſt is 


on the left hand, under a Gothic piazza and colonnade, 
formed by a range of pillars which ſtretch along the front 


of the great room. Near twenty years ago, a covering or 


colonnade was put up in the walks round the orcheſtra, 
which forms a ſquare. It is an admirable protection to 
the company, who are preſerved from the effects of a 


perpendicular ſhower of rain. The ſides are enriched 


with numberleſs lamps. The whole illuminations, at ten 
o'clock, remind the reader of the magic repreſentations in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments. As the preſent ſub- 


ject is poetical, we cannot avoid quoting a couple of lines 
from the Engliſh Ovid, with a light alteration: 


The blazing glories, with a chearful ray, 
Supply the ſun, and counterfeit the day. 


The expence of this erection, which coſt 2000l. was de- 
frayed by a Ridotto al Freſco; the ſecond that ever was 
exhibited in theſe 5 The paintings in the pa- 
vilions are, 


1. Two Mahometans gazing in aſtoniſhment at the 
many beauties of the place. 


2. A ſhepherd playing on his pipe, and decoying a 
ſhepherdeſs into a wood. 


3. New-river-head, at Iſlington, with a family going 


a walking, a cow miking, and the horns archly fixed over 
the huſband's head. 


*4. The game of quadrille, and the tea-equipage: 
5. Muſic and finging. | 
6. Children building houfes with cards, 

7. A ſcene in the Mock Doctor. 

: 8. An archer and a landſcape. 


9. The country dancers round the Maypole 
10. Thread my needle. 


11. Flying the kite. | 
12. A ſtory in Pamela, who reveals to Mr. B's eu. 
| keeper her wiſhes of returning to her own home. 


13. A 


Y 


th he. he. 


Davers. 
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13. A ſcene in the Devil to Pay: the characters are 


Jobſ6n, Nell, and the Conjurer. 


14. Children playing at ſhuttlecock. 

15. Hunting the whiſtle. —- | Lo 

16. Another Story in Pamela, her flying from Lady 
17. A ſcene in the Merry Wives of Windſor, where 

Sir John Falſtaff is put into the buck-baſket. N 
18. A ſea engagement between the Spaniards and Afri- 

can Moors. : 8 7 We 
Here the paintings end ; but the pavilions continue in a 


| ſweep which leads to a beautiful piazza and a colonnade, 


500 feet in length, in the form of a ſemi-circle, of Gothic 
architecture, embelliſhed with rays. The entablature con- 
ſiſts of a carved frieze with battlements or embrazures over 
the cornice. In this ſemi-circle of pavilions are three 
large ones, called temples; one in the middle, and the 
others at each end, adorned with a dome, a pediment, and 
a beautiful turret on the top; but the two latter are now 
converted into portals, one as an entrance into the great 
room, and the other as a paſſage to view Mr. Carver's 
ſcenes, which are directly oppoſite to each other: however 
the middle temple is {till a place for the reception of com- 
pany, and 1s painted, in the Chineſe taſte, by Riſquet, with 
the ſtory repreſenting Vulcan catching Mars and Venus in 
a net. This temple is adorned with wreathed columns 
and other Gothic ornaments. On each ſide of this temple 
the adjoining pavilion is decorated with a painting; that on 
the right repreſents the entrance into Vauxhall, with a 


_ gentleman and lady coming to it; and that on the left, 


Friendſhip on the graſs drinking. 
Having traverſed this ſemi-circle, we come to a ſweep 


of pavilions that leads us into the great walk: the laſt of 


theſe is ornamented with a painting repreſenting Black- 
eyed Suſan returning to ſhore, after taking leave of her 
Sweet William. - „ | 
Returning to the grove, where we ſhall find the re- 
mainder of the boxes and paintings better than thoſe here- 
tofore, ſeen, and beginning at the caſt end, which is be- 
hind the orcheitra, and oppoſite the ' ſemi-circle above 
mentioned, the pavilions are decorated with the following 
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1. Difficult to pleaſe. 

2. Sliding on the ice. 

3. Players on bagpipes and „ 8 

4. A bonfire at Charing-croſs, and _ en the 
aliſbury ſtage overturned, &c. 

5. The play of blind-man's buff. 

6. The play of leap-frog. 

7. The Wapping r and the tars ; who are juſt 
come aſhore. 

8. The play of ſkittles, and the kuſbadd upbraided by 
the wife, who breaks his ſhin with one of the pins. | 

Proceeding forward we ſee another range of pavilions, 
in a different ſtyle, adorned with paintings, forming ano- 
ther fide of the quadrangle, which, in particular, claims 
the obſervation of the ſpectator, by a grand portico in the 
centre, and a marble ſtatue underneath : but we ſhall be- 
gin where we left off, and deſcribe theſe in their Places. 
In the firſt pavilion is, : | 

1. The taking of Porto Bello, in 1740. | 

2. Mademoiſelle Catherina, the famous dwarf. 

3. Ladies angling. | 

4. Bird-neſting. 

5. The play at bob- cherry. 

6. Falſtaff's cowardice detecte. 

7. The bad family, with the parſon coming in to make 
peace: the huſband has the tongs ready lifted up to ſtrike 
his wife, who is at his feet, ſupplicating mercy; z and their 
three children are crying. 

8. The good family: the huſband is reading : : the wife 
with an infant in her arms, and the other children are 
liſtening; the reſt are ſpinning, and the maid is waſhing 
the diſhes, 

9. The taking of the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 
in 1742, by Captain Tucker, in the Fowey man of war. 

Next is a ſemi- circle of pavilions, with a temple and 
dome at each end, and the ſpace in front decorated with 
trees. In the middle, on a pedeſtal, ſis a beautiful mar- 
ble ſtatue of Handel, in the character of Orpheus playing 
on his lyre, by Roubiliac. This was the firſt great diſplay 
of that ſculptor's abilities, at leaſt for the public eye; and 


way E of * Mr. Pope. A very rare inſtance of a 
by 
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; ſtatue to living merit! It is not ſo large * life, cn | 
very like the original; for there was no block of marble 


Jarge enough in England, at that time, for the purpole, : as 
Pope ſomewhere expreſſes i it, to 


« Hew off the marble, and draw out th man. 


But this ſtatue is now placed i in the additional room north 
of the rotundo. 
The remainder of the paintings, in this range, are, 

1. Bird-catching, by a decoy with a whiſtle and net. 

2. The play of ſee-ſaw. 

3. The fairies dancing on the green by moon- light. 

4. The milk-maid's garland, with its uſual attendants. 

5. The kiſs ſtolen. 

Here ends the boundary of the grove e on this fide; but, 
turning on the left, we come to a walk that runs along 
the bottom of the gardens : on each fide of this walk are 
pavilions, and thofe on the left hand are decorated with 
the following paintings: 

1. A northern chief, with his ovincelh and bir fa- 
vourite ſwan, placed in a ſledge, and drawn on the ice by 
a horſe: - | | 

2. The play of hot-cockles. 

3. An old gypſey telling fortunes by the coffee-cupss: 
4. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas gambol, which is 
by placing a little ball at the top of a cone of flour, into 
which all are to cut with a knife, and whoever cauſes the 
ball to fall from the ſummit, muſt take it out with their 

teeth; which is repreſented in the painting. 

5. The play of cricket. 

On the oppoſite ſide is a row of pavilions, with a Gothic 
railing in the front of them; and at the extremity of this 
Walk, is another entrance into the gardens from the road. 

At the other end of the walk, adjoining to the Prince's 
pavilion, is a ſmall ſemi-circle of pavilions, defended in 
front by a Gothic railing, and ornamented in the centre, 
and at each end, with Gothic temples: in both the latter 
are fine glaſs chandeliers and lamps; the former is orna- 
mented in front with a portico, and the 7 with a Gothic 
tower and a handſome turret. 

In all cheſe pavilions the muſic 1s voy diſtin el "1 

| an 
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and from moſt of them are prolpedis of the noble viſtas, 
and other agreeable objects. 

Having finiſhed our deſcription'of the grove, od every 
part of its ornaments, we will now take a ſurvey of the 
other parts of the gardens. | 

From the upper end of the walk laſt deſcribed, wherewe 
concluded the liſt of the paintings, we may ſee a long nar- 
row viſta that runs to the top of the gardens : this is called 
the Druid's orLover's walk, and on both ſides of it are rows 
of lofty trees, ſome of which, meeting at the top, and inter- 
changing its boughs, forms a delightful verdant canopy. 
Among theſe trees build a number of fine ſinging birds, 
ſuch as nightingales, blackbirds, thruſhes, &c. whole ſweet 
harmony adds a peculiar pleaſure to this rural ſcene, The 
contiguous walk is an open one, and has one of the fineſt 
rows of high elm-trees that 1 is to be met with, towards the. - 
. coach-gate, as it 1s called. 

Returning to the ſpot where once e Ratue of 
Handel, we may, by looking up the garden, behold a no- 
ble viſta, which is called the grand ſouth walk, of the ſame 
ſize as that ſeen at our firſt entrance, and running parallel 
with it. This viſta is formed by lofty trees on each ſide, 
and was terminated by a large and fine painting of the 
ruins of Palmyra; but the ruins themſelves decayed, and 
made way for a noble view of architecture, deſigned by 
Sandby, and painted by Mortimer. At night, a tranſpa- 
rent ſcene is diſplayed, which was the performance of 
the ſame excellent painter. In the centre of the croſs 
gravel work is a ſuperb temple, the largeſt of the kind in 
England, which was built by Mr. Smith, of Knightſbridge, 
in {ix weeks only. It was brought hither in three pieces, 
although the diameter is 44 feet, and the dome is ſupported 
by eight lofty pillars. It coſt near 900 guineas. Every 
evening it is illuminated by a large chandelier in the cen- 
tre, and feſtoons of variegated lamps round the bottom of 
the dome. On the right hand, this walk is terminated by 
the trees Which ſhade the lover's walk; and, at the extre- 
mity, on the left, is a landſcape painting of ruins and run- 
ning water, which i is reckoned a maſter- piece. 

From our ſituation to view this painting is another gra- 
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fide by a wilderneſs, and on the left by rural downs, as 
they are termed, in the form of a long ſquare, fenced by 
a net, With ſeveral little eminences in it after the manner 
of a Roman camp. The downs are covered with turf, and 
pleaſingly interſperſed with cypreſs, fir, yew,. cedar, and 
tulip-trees. On one of the eminences is a ſtatue of our great 
poet Milton, nearly ſurrounded with buſhes, and ſeated 
on a rock, inan attitude liſtening to ſoit muſic, as de- 
ſcribed by himſelf, in his Il Penſeroſo. It is now illumi- 
nated every night with lamps, and was caſt in lead by 
Roubiliac. From this ſtatue, looking through the noble 
_ temple mentioned above, to the other extremity of the 
walk, we-ſee a beautiful ſtatue of Apollo, which the illu- 
mination of the patent lamps exhibits to great advantage. 
At the upper end of theſe downs is a gravel-walk, 
formed on each ſide by lofty trees. This walk runs acroſs 
the gardens, and terminates them this way. _- 
In this walk is a beautiful proſpect of a fine meadow 
(ſurrounded with park pales). This proſpect is made by 
the trees being oppoſite the grand walk, (which runs from 
the entrance into the gardens), and a haha is formed 1n the 
ditch to prevent the company going into the field. 
The principal parts of all theſe charming walks from 
the boundaries of wilderneſſes compoſed of trees which 
ſhoot to a great height, and are all incloſed with an eſpa- 

lier, ſomewhat in the Chineſe taſte. = 5 
In a dark night the illuminations are very beautiful, 
and cannot fail to ſurpriſe and delight every ſuſceptible 
ſpectator; but in a moon-light night there is ſomething 
more peculiarly pleaſing, which ſo ſtrongly affects the 
imagination, that it almoſt inſtils an idea of enchantment. 
When the mufic is finiſhed, great numbers of the com- 
pany retire to the pavilions-to ſupper, and ſome are, at- 
tended with French horns and other muſic. To invite 
and detain their cuſtomers the longer, the proprietors 
have two bands of wind muſic, in ſmall moveable orche- 
ſtras. They are engaged at a conſiderable expence, and 
are not permitted to take money, nor drink at the, tables. 
A curious ſpeRator may at this time enjoy a particular 
pleaſure in walking round the grove, and ſurveying the 
brilliant gueſts. The multitude of groups varying in 
figure, age, dreſs, attitude, and the viſible diſparity of their 
HED + „ = humours, 
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humours, might form an excellent ſchool of painting; and 
ſo many of our lovely countrywomen vilit theſe bliſsful 


bowers, that were Zeuxis again to attempt the picture of 
Venus, it is from hence, and not from Greece, that he 


would borrow his image of perfect beauty. Nothing is 


wanting that can contribute towards the convenience of 
this entertainment; ; every thing is ſerved in the beſt man- 
ner, and with the greateſt readineſs. 

About one hundred nights make the ſeaſon or hall; : 
and the average of about one thouſand perfons a night is 
ſuppoſed to make a good ſeaſon to the proprietors, On 
June 25, 1781, more than eleven thouſand perſons were 
in the gardens, owing to the permiſſion of the late Duke 
of Cumberland, to notify his intention of ſupping in the 
gardens with his Ducheſs; ; and to its being the ſailing- day 
for the cup on the Thames, an anniverſary donation of 
his Royal Highneſs. This. was the moſt memorable in- 
ſtance, of paſt or preſent times, where ſo many people al- 
ſembled and paid admiſſion money, where the invitation 
and entertainment was muſic, and where - ſeven thouſand 
perſons were accommodated with proviſions and refreſh- 
ment on ſo ſmall a ſpot. 

The preſent proprietors of this cuctaniing Got have | 
ſpared no expence whatever, either to augment or to 
heighten its beauties. Beſides the covered walks, all 

aved with a compoſition, inſtead. of clinkers or gravel, 
almoſt all the pavilions and boxes have colonnades in front, 
ſeven feet broad, which effectually ſhelter them from rain. 
Nor muſt a great improvement this ſeaſon be 3 
namely, a handſome waiting- room, 30 feet by 20, near 
the coach entrance into the gardens. 
VIcAR GENERALS OFFICE is in Knight's Rider Street. 
 ViervaLLinG OvFice is in Somerſet Place. 

VINTER'S Comyany's HALL is in Thames Street. 


WALBROOKCHURCH,ſfeeST.STEPHEN's, WAL BRO OE. 
WALHAM, a village near Fulham, where are ſome 
genteel houſes and good gardens. | 
WAaLTER's ALMSHOUSES, ar eone in the New Road 


leading from Weltminiter Bridge to > Blackman-Street. 
ANOTHER 


7 
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ANOTHER at Newington Butts. | 
ANOTHER in Old-Street. | 
 WaLTHAM ABBEY, a village in Eſſex, on the eaſt 
fide of the river Lea, which, here dividing, incloſes ſome 
iſlands with fine meadows, and parts it from Waltham 
Croſs, The obey whence it took its name, Was built in 
1062. 
The ſite of this Abbey, which has been in different poſ- 
ſeſſors, was laſt in the family of the late Sir William 
Wake, Baronet. The Abbey-houſe, which had been re- 
paired, rebuilt, and ſomewhat modernized by its different 
poſſeſſors, was entirely pulled down in 1770. A gate in- 
to the Abbey-yard, a bridge which leads to it, ſome ruin- 
ous walls, and an arched vault, are, with the church, the 
only remains of this magnificent foundation. A tulip- tree, | 
for which the gardens were known, and reſorted ws is 
ſtill ſtanding in full vigour. 

WALTHAM CRoss, alſo called Weſt Waltham, is a 
poſt and market town on the weſt fide of the river Lea, in 
Middleſex, in the road to Ware, eleven miles and a quar- 
ter from London. It takes its diſtinguiſhing epithet from 
the croſs built there by Edward I. in honour of his beloved 
Queen Eleanor, whoſe corpſe in its way from Lincoln- 
ſhire to London reſted here. It is a noble edifice; and 
round it were ſeveral effigies, with not only the arms of 
England, but alſo of Caſtile, Leon, Poictou, Ke. tho? 
they are now greatly defaced. 

WALTHAMSTOW, a village in Eſſex ſituated on the 
river Lea, contiguous to Low Layton. In this pariſh are 
ſeveral ancient ſeats, and handſome houſes, belonging to 
perſons of diſtinction, the moſt remarkable of which was 
that of Higham-hall, pleaſantly ſituated upon Higham- 
hill, a riſing ground about half a mile north from Clay- 
ſtreet, juſt above the river Lea, overlooking the counties 
of Middlefex and Hertfordſhire, and commanding a moſt 
extenſive proſpect. It has been a magnificent fabric; 
and, in ancient times, when the lords reſided upon their 
_ royalties, no place could be more admirably ſituated than 
this manſion, which had within its view the whole extent 
of its juriſdiction: but there are now hardly any traces of 
its ancient grandeur 2 


The 
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The church of Walthamſtow is a large edifice, ſituated 
upon a hill, and conſiſts of three aiſles ; that on the north 


ſide, built by Sir George Monex, Alderman, and Lord 


Mayor of London in the reign of Henry VIII. is called 
Monox's aiſle; that on the ſouth fide bears the name of 
Thorne's aiſle. =p EEE: 
WALTON, a village in Surry, ſituated on the Thames, 
oppoſite to Shepperton in Middleſex. Here are the remains 
of an ancient camp, conſiſting of about twelve acres of 
land, ſuppoſed to have been a work of the Romans; and 
from this village runs a vallum or rampart of earth, with 
a trench, as far as St. George's Hill, in this pariſh. It is 
ſaid, that Middleſex once joined to this town, till about 


300 years ago, the old current of the Thames was chang- 


ed by an inundation, and a church deſtroyed by the 


Waves. | "I | 

At this place was a very curious bridge over the Thames, 
erected by the public-ſpirited Samuel Decker, Eſq. who 
lived in this town, and who, applying to parliament for 
that purpoſe, obtained, in the year 1747, an act to em- 
power him to erect a bridge there, and this admirable 
ſtructure was completed in Auguſt 1750. But it has 


ſince been taken down, and a new one erected in its 


ſtead. - 5 | 


 WaLwoRrn, a conſiderable village in the pariſh of 


Newington, in Surry, now very rapidly increaſing in 
buildings. CCC ; 
 WanDsSwoRTH, a village in Surry, between Batterſea 
and Putney, on the banks of the Thames, and on the 


road to Portſmouth. Its name is ſaid to be derived from 


the river Wandle, which, croſſing the town, falls here into 
the Thames. In this place is a conſiderable iron foundery 


and manufattory, by which government were ſupplied 


during the late war; together with a white- lead manufac- 
tory, ſnuff mills, and ſome large callico printers, and 
dyers. Here is a handſome ſeat built by Lady Rivers, 


which has been lately ſold to Sir Samuel Hannay, who is 


making conſiderable improvements on the ſpot. Here 
are allo the agreeable villas of Sir William Fordyce, Sir 
James Sanderſon, Mrs. Howard, Mr. Maſterman, Mr. 
Buſh, Mr, Webſter, and Mr. Tatlock, which have a 


delightful 
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delightful view of the Thames, between the bridges of 
Putney and Batterſea. The two churches of Fulham and 
Putney to the left, emboſomed as it were in the woods, 
form, with the bridge, a very pictureſque appearance; and 
the proſpect is greatly improved by a view of Harrow- on- 
the-hill in the front, and of Highgate and Hampſtead to 
the left. The body of the church is a neat modern edifice; 

but the tower is very ancient. Beſides the ſmall 
cemetery contiguous to the church, there is a moreſpacious 
one at the entrance of the village, on the left hand from 
London. „ Se 
In Garret lane, between this village and Tooting, 
there has been a mock election, after every general election, 
of a Mayer of Garret, to which Mr. Foote's dramatic 
piece of that name gave, for ſome time, no ſmall celebrity. 
This cuſtom, which originated in a frolic of fome young 
gentlemen, appeared, at the two laſt elections, to have 
Joſt much of its attractions both with the great and little 
vulgar, who formerly uſed to reſort to it in prodigious 
crowds, + = | Caps 
WANSTED, a village in Effex, adjoining to Woodford, 
and ſeparated from Barking pariſh. by the river Roding. 
In this place and its neighbourhood are ſeveral fine ſeats 
of the nobility, gentry and wealthy citizens ; but their 
luſtre is greatly eclipſed by Wanſted houſe, the magnificent 
ſeat of the late Earl 'Tylney, but now. of his nephew 
and heir Sir James Tylney Long, Bart. This noble ſeat 
was prepared by Sir Joſiah Child, his Lordſhip's great- 
grandfather, who added to the advantage of a fine ſituation 
a vaſt number of rows of trees, planted in avenues and 
viſtas, leading up to the ſpot of ground where the 
old houſe ſtood. - And his Lordſhip's father, before he 
was ennobled, laid out the moſt ſpacious pieces of ground 
in gardens, that are to be ſeen in this part of England. 
The houſe was built ſince theſe garders'were finiſhed, 
and'is a magnificent edifice, upwards of 260 feet in length 
and 70 in depth, fronted with Portland” ſtone, which, 
where it is not diſcoloured by the ſmoke, as in London, 
continues to grow whiter, the longer it is expoſed to the 
open air. EE WM ON 
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The fore-front of the houſe has a long viſta that 
reaches to the great road at Leyton-Stone, and from 


the back-front, facing the gardens, is an eaſy deſcent that 
leads to the terrace, and affords a moſt beautiful proſpe& 


of the rer, which is formed into canals; and beyond it 


the walks and wilderneſſes extend to a great diſtance, 
riſing up the hill, as they ſloped downwards before; ſo 
that the ſight 1s loſt in the woods, and the whole country, 
as fas. far as the eye can reach, appears one continued 
garden, - | : 

The houſe was built by the late Earl's father, and 
deſigned by Col. Campbell, and is certainly one of the 
nobleſt houſes, not only in. the kingdom but in Europe ; 
and its grand front is thought to be as fine a piece of 


architecture as any even in Italy. It conſiſts of two ſtories, 


the ſtate and ground ſtory. 


This latter is the baſement, into which you enter by a 


door in the middle, underneath the grand entrance, which 
is a noble portico of {ix Corinthian columns, ſupporting 
a pediment in which are the arms of the late nobleman. 
Under this is the landing-place from a double ſtone ſtair- 
caſe, which leads to the grand hall. „„ 
Before this houſe is a circular baſon, which ſeems 
equal to the length of the front: here are no g. 
though it was the original deſign of the architect. On 
each ſide, as you approach the houſe, are two marble 
ſtatues of Hercules and Venus, with obeliſks and vaſes 
alternately. placed, which make fome atonement for the 
defect juſt mentioned. The garden front has no portico, 
but a pediment with a bas relief ſupported by ſix three- 
quarter columns. In the garden is a curious grotto. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in his Six Weeks Tour“ 
obſerves, that «© Wanſted, upon the whole, is one of the 
nobleſt houſes in England.” The magnificence of having 
four ſtate bed-chambers, with complete- apartments to 
them, and the ball-room, are ſuperior to any thing of the 
kind in Houghton, Holkham, Blenheim, and Wilton. 
But each of theſe. houſes are ſuperior to this in other 
particulars; and to form a complete palace, ſomething 


mult be taken from all. In reſpe& of elegance of archi- 


tecture, Wanſted is ſecond to Holkham. 


The 
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The old pariſh church was built chiefly by the liberality 
of Sir Richard Child, Bart. Viſcount Caſtlemain ; and 
in the chancel is a very ſuperb monument for vir Joſiah 
Child, whoſe ſtatue in white marble ſtands pointing down- 
ward to the inſcription. - Underneath lies the figure of 
Bernard, his ſecond ſon ; and on each fide fits a woman, 
veiled, one leaning her head upon her hand, and the 
other cloſing her hands, and wringing them. There are 


allo ſeveral boys in mourning poſtures, and one expreſſing 


the vanity of life by blowing up a bubble. On the 13th 


of July 1787, the firſt ſtone of a new church was laid by 


Sir James Tylney Long, Bart. 


War OrFice is at Whitehall. 
| WARRANT OFT ATTORNEYS OFFICE is in Pump- 


| court; Middle Temple. 


WaATERMAN's HALL is near London. bridge, in 


Thames ſtreet. 


WarsoN's ALMSHOUSE is near e in Old- 
ſtreet. | 
WAX CHAnDLERS Company' 8 HALL iS in Mai- 


 den-lane, 


WravkRS ComPany's HA l L is a handſome buil- 


ding ſituate in Baſinghall-ſtreet. : 


Wars COPPER OFFICE is in Philpot-lane, Pen 


church-ſtreet. 


WELSH SCHOOL is in Gray inn lane, 
WEsTBY's '/ALMSHOUSE is on Hoxton-cauſeway. 
WesrT Ham, a village in Eſſex, a mile from Stratford, 


called Weſt Ham, to diſtinguiſh it from Eaſt Ham. 


About half a mile from the church, near the Abbey Mills, 
are the ſite and ſome remains of a once very conſiderable 
monaſtery called the abbey of Stratford Lanthorne, founded 
in 1135. / 

This abbey was bound to maintain the bridge at Bow, 
ſaid to be the firſt arched ſtone bridge in England, and 


_ thence named, though perhaps it might derive its appella- 


tion from the French word beau (handſome), an epithet 


very likely to be given to it in thoſe times, See Bow. 


The gateway of the abbey, built of brick, is ſtill 
ſtanding, over the road from the mills to the church. On 


part of its 70 is a Wee houſe: and ahnen, called the 


Adam 
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Alam and Eve, adjoining to which is one of the ftone 


arches of the abbey,” where the ſoil has been evidently 


much rafſed. In the kitchen of this houſe is a curiouſly 
carved grave ſtone, on which were ſome braſs inſcriptions 


that were unfortunately removed; and in the gardens 
is à ſtone coffin, that was dug up here about eighteen 
years ago. e „ „ 

WESTERAM, a neat well built town on the weſtern 
borders of Kent, ſituate about 15 miles from London, 
On an eminence near this town is a handſome ſeat built 


by the late Earl of Jerſey, called Squirries. 


WesTMINSTER BRIDGE OFFICE is in Old-palace- 
' - WESTMINSTER ABBEY, the foundation of which has 


been handed about by many fabulous accounts. In this 


uncertainty, no more can be determined than to adhere to 


thoſe writers who place its foundation by Sebret, king of 


the Eaſt Saxons, in the year 605, on the ruins of a tem- 
ple, dedicated by theſe heathens to Apollo. Sebret having 
been converted to the Chriſtian faith by St. Auſtin, built a 


church at Thorney, weſtward of London, and had it 


dedicated to St. PETER. This edifice was enlarged by 
Offa King of the Mercians; but being deſtroyed by the 
Pagan Danes, whoſe cruel ravages and depredations exten- 


ded throughout the kingdom, it was rebuilt by King 


Edgar, A. 969, and again reduced to very great extre- 
mities by Daniſh cruelties. Edward the Confeſſor after- 


wards reſtored it to a much more flouriſhing condition. 
Hie cauſed it to be conſecrated, the 28th of December, 
1065, honoured again by the name of St. Peter, and by a 
bull of Pope Nicholas II. was conſtituted a place for the 
Inauguration of the Kings of England. The appellation 


of Weſtminſter, was then given to diſtinguiſh it from the 


church of St. Paul's, in the city of London. William 


the Conqueror was the firſt King crowned therein, 
by Alfred Archbiſhop of York, on Chriſtmas-day, 


1066. | 


In the year 1221, Henry III. erected a chapel at the 
eaſt end of the church, and dedicated it to the Virgin 


Mary. Some time after Henry being informed of the 


great decay of the church and ſteeple, cauſed the whole 
| „ 3 fabricx 
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fabrick to be taken down, in order to rebuild the ſame ;. 
and though 39 years were employed in the erection of we 
preſent ſtately ſtructure, yet the body of the church was not | 
fniſhed until the year 1288. 

In 1502, Henry VII. could the chapel of the Virgin 
Mary to be taken down, and there erected the 25 


| ſent magnificent edifice, denominated Henry V, 
1 Chapel. 


— Wiz „ Ig. O# 


5 This chapel, like the former, bin: dedicated to the 
t blefſed Virgin, defi igning it for a bunal-place for him 

and his poſterity ; and in his will — Ne pre that 
. none but the blood- royal ſhould lie therein. rocured 


a bull from pope Leo, for uniting to this abbey he colle- 
S giate church of St. Martin ee and the manor of 
S Tykill in Yorkſhire. _ 
, From tht death of this prince, till the reign of William 
f and Mary, no great alterations were made in this ſtructure, 
: when it became the object cf parliamentary concern, to 
5 | - reſcue it from ruin by a thorough reparation, at the ex- 
8 pence of the nation. And though the ravage made in it 
6 by Henry VIII. and the havock without and within it 
/ during the civil wars, can never be recovered, yet it has, 
g by the labour and ſkill of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 
thoſe that ſucceeded him, been decorated with ſome 
new -ornaments, and by the addition of two ſtately 
towers, of curious workmanſhip, at the weſt end. | 
This building extends 360 feet within the walls. 
is 72 feet broad at the nave, and at the croſs 195. 
The form of the church is that of a crucifix, in which 
Henry VII's chapel is no part. In the original plan the 
foul] ſide anſwered exactly to the north, by attending to 
which you may form a true judgment of the whole. The 
cloyſters on the ſouth tide were added for the conveniency 
of the monks. 
is In viewing the outſide of this al obſerve the 
two new towers at the weſt, and the magnificent E 
leading into the nocth-croſs, called the Beautiful, 


= I Solomon's Gate, founded by Richard II. his arms, carve 
5 in ſtone, is over the door. This portico, of the Gothic 
5 MW order, 
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order, is ny beautiful, and over it ĩs a moſt mag- 
nificent window of modern defign:y rr inn 1 


. r e 


Af yon enter the abbey, at the weſt door, hen A whe 


5 towers, you will here command the whole! body of the 
church, the pillars dividing the nave from the fide: aiſles 
being ſo curioully formed as not to obſtriict the fide- 


opening; and your light is terminated to the eaſt by the 


fine painted windows over the 1 of e VIIs 


chap 


. dr Grſt; thing that arikes has imagination is the 1 1 


ſolemnity of the place, cauſed by the loftineſs of the 
roof, the happy diſpoſition of the lights, and the noble 
range of pillars * which the whole building 1s ſup- 


orted. | 
The pillars, 467 in et terminate towards che caſt 
by a ſweep, thereby encloſing the chapel of Edward the 


Confeſſor in a kind of ſemi-circle, and eee all the 


other chapels belonging to the abbey. 
Anſwerable to the middle range of pillars are oolimnats 


adjoining to the walls, which, as they riſe, ſpring into 


ſemi-arches, and are every where met in acute angles by 


their oppoſites, thereby throwing the roof into a variety 


of little ornamental carvings at the cloſings and crolBings 
of the lines. 

On the arches of the pillars are galleries of double co- 
lumns, 15 feet wide, covering the ſide-aiſles, and en- 
lightened by a middle range of windows, over which 


there is an upper range of larger windows: by theſe, and 


the under range, with the four capital windows facing 1 the 
E. W. N. and S. the whole fabric is ſo admirably en- 
lightened, that you are never dazzled with a * nor 
incommoded with darkneſs. i 

There are fine paintings in the great weſt window, of 


Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob ; Moſes and Aaron, and the 


twelve patriarchs ; the arms of king Sebert, king Edward 
the Confeſſor, queen Elizabeth, king George, and Dr. 
Wilcox, biſhop of Rocheſter- This window was ſet up 
in 173g, and is very curious. 
To the left, in a kefſer window, is a painting of 


In 


Richard IT. 
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In the window. on the EUR 18:2; repreſentation. of 
Edward the Confeſſor, in his robes. oe 
The ſumptuous and coſtly monuments erected in this 
venerable pile, are too aumerous to be deſcribed within 
the compals of this work. It is certain that there is 
not a nobler amuſement — 5 a walk in this Abbey, among 
the tombs of heroes, patriots, poets, and philoſophers; 
ou are ſurrounded with the ſhades of your great fore- 
fathers ; you feel the influence of their venerable ſociety, 
and grow fond of fame and virtue in the; contemplation. 
It is the fineſt ſchool of morality, and the moſt beautiful 
flatterer of imagination in nature. I appeal to any mans 
mind, who bas a taſte for what is ſublime and noble, as 
a witneſs to the pleaſure he experiences on this occaſion; 
and I dare believe he will acknowledge, that there is no 
entertainment ſo various or ſo inſtructive. - 
Many are the curioſities contained in this Abbey, which 
any perſon may ſ-e by paying ſix-pence. An attendant 
is always on the ſpot to ſhew and explain the ſame. 
The choir is open daily for divine ſervice, at teno'clock - 
in the morning, and at three in the aſternoon. The 
grand entrance is by a pair of iron gates finely wrought. 
The floor is paved with fine black and white marble. 
In 1776, the ſtalls, &c. were re- built, and the floor 
omg e raiſed, by which the choir is made more com- 
modious for divine lervice, and for the performance of: 
the ceremonies at coronations, inſtallations, &c. All the 
alterations are in a light and elegant Gothic ſtyle. Wn 
On cach ſide of the altar are marble doors opening into 
St. Edward's chapel, where our kings retire, to refreſh at 
their coronations. Here is the coronation chair, which, 
for antiquity, is a great curioſity. It is ſaid, that this 
chair was brought from Scotland by Edward I, when he 
conquered that kingdom; that in it is incloſed the ſtone 
on which the patriarch Jacob repoſed when he beheld the 
miraculous delcent of angels. | 
We {hall deſcribe the principal monuments, beginning al 
the ſouth door, of the choir. ö 
Adjoining the encloſed eren is a plain monument 
to Mr. John Dryden, a celebrated poet. Died 1700. 
N 2 A neat 
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A neat table monument to Mrs. Martha Birch. "T© is 


| on a high pillar. Died 1703. 


A monument to Abraham Cowley, an excellent poet. 
The fire coming from the mouth of the urn, and the 


chaplet of laurel, with which it is bound, allude to the me- 


rit he acquired by his writings. Died 1667. | 
A monument for John Roberts, Eſq. It has his portrait 
in profile; and over it fits a delicate weeping figure, by the 


Ade of an urn, in relief. 


Another for Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Engliſh 
poets. It has been an elegant Gothic monument ; but at 


preſent 1 is much defaced. Died 1400. 


A buſt, in relief, of John Phillips, a celebrated poet; he 
1s in an arbour, interwoven with laurel-branches, vines, 


and apple- trees. Died 1708. 


A monument of white marble to Barton Booth, Eſq. 
On one ſide of this medallion is Fame, crowning him 
with a wreath of laurel; on the other, tragedy is lament- 
ing his loſs: it is ornamented with the tragic maſk, an- 


cCient harp, &c. Died 1733. 


A monument to the memory of Michael Drayton, an 
eminent poet. Died 16gr. 

A monument to Ben Johnſon, a poet. It is decorated 
with emblematical figures. Died 1637. 

The tomb of Samuel Butler, a poet. Died 1680. 

A monument in ſtatuary marble to the memory 


of Edmund Spenſer, a celebrared poet. Died 1598. 


A monument to the memory of John Milton, an emi- 


nent poet. Died 1674. 


A handſome monument to the memory of Mr. * 
The Lyric Muſe, in alt relief, holds a medallion of the 


Poet, pointing her finger to the buſt of Milton above. 
| Died 1771. 


A monument to the memory of Thomas Shadwell, 
poet. It is of fine marble, and adorned with a nianing, 


urn, and buſt ; and crowned with a chaplet of Din. 


Died 1692. 
An jeſtic monument to the 1 memory of Matthew Prior, 


an excellent poet. It is finely embelliſhed, and worth 
La ck the __ of * with her book ſhut, is 


ON 


hand. 
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on one ſide of the pedeſtal ; and Thalia, one of the Muſes, 
having a flute in her hand, is on the other; and between 
them is his buſt, upon a raiſed altar of fine marble. On 
the ſides of a handſome pediment above -are--two — 
one has an hour-glaſs in his hand, which has run out; 
the other holds a torch reverſed ; ; and on the top 1s. an 

urn. Died 1721. 
Charles de St. Lord ab Evremond. 
Died 7 
A tablet to the memory of Mrs. Pritchard. Died 1768, 
A monument to William Shakeſpeare, a celebrated 
oet. It is extremely beautiful; the attitude, ſhape, air, 
and dreſs of the figure are finely expreſſed. On the. pe- 
deſtal are the heads of Henry V. Richard III. and queen 
Elizabeth, alluding to characters in his Pn, On the 
ſcroll are his own lines. 


Dennis, 


The e towers, hes gorgeous palaces, _ 
The ſolemn Temples, the great globe itſelf, 
- Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve, | 
And, like the baſelefs fabric of a viſion, 
| Leave not a wreck behind. 


*» Sa. » I 


On the "Reap is a plain blue Reid ſtone, to Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon. Died 1784. 

A monument to James I homſo ON, A poet. This gentle 
man is repreſented ſitting, having his left arm upon a pe- 
deſtal, and a book with the cap of Liberty in his other, 
The Seaſons are carved upon the pedeſtal, in baſſo 
relievo; to which a boy points, offering him a crown of 
laurels, as the reward of his genius. The tragic maſk, 
with the ancient harp, lies at his feet. A projecting pe- 
deſtal ſupports the whole. Died 1748. 


A curious monument to Nicholas Rowe, Eſq. a poet; 


and his only daughter. An elegant buſt on a pedeſtal, 
ftands on an altar, and near it is the figure of a lady in the 


deepeſt ſorrow; between, on a pyramid behind, is a me- 


dallion of a young lady, in relief. Died 1718; 


A handſome monument to John Gay, an excellent. 


poet. This gentleman excelled in farce, ſatire, ſable, 


* 5 and 
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and paſtoral; of which the maſks, eser and 
inſtruments df muſic, here blended tugether, are emblems. 
The two lines in front were v. ritten by himſelf. 


Life is a zel, and at kings ff ſhow it; 
* thought ſo onc e, but now I know it. 


A neat monument 10 Dr. Goldſmith. On i it is his 
Portrait in profile. It is ornamented with a feſtcon cur- 
tain, olive-branches, and books. Died 1974. 

A lofty and magnificent monument to John Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich; ſurrounded with rails, and adorn- 
ed with figures as large as life, Fhe chief figure is highly 
animated: Minerva is on one ſide the baſe, and elo- 
quenee on. the other; the one in am affecting manner, diſ- 
playing the public loſs at his death, and the other looking 


mounrnfully up at the principal figure. Above is the image 


of Hiſtory, who on a pyramid is writing the titles of the 5 


| hero, having a book in the other hand, ſuppoſed to con- 


tain his ackions; for the cover is inſcribed with his age, 


and the date of his death. Died 1743. 


A monument to George Frederick Handell, an 
eminent muſician. This is Roubiliac's laſt performance. 
The figure is beautiful, and the face has a great likeneſs of 
Mr. Handell. His left arm reſts upon a group of muſical 
inſtruments; Over his head, in the clouds, is an ange! 
playing on a harp; to whoſe harmony he appears to 8 
very attentive. I know that my Redeemer liveth !” in 


the celebrated Meſſiah, is placed before him. Died 1 77 


A magnificent monument to Lady Robinſon, and 
Sir- Thomas her huſband. She died 1772; he,'1777. 

Above, is a monument to Dr. Stephen Hales; aw eini- 
nent divine and philoſopher. Here are repreſented three 
elegant figures in relief; Religion, Faith, and Virtue; 
the latter is exhibiting a medatfion- of this great explorer 
of nature; Religion is: lamenting the leſs of the divine; 


. andat the feet of Faith is: a globe, on which the winds 
are diſplayed, atuding to his invention ef the yenti/ators, 


Died 1761. 


5 Sir Richard. Co, taler to queen Elizabeth, and 
taſter 
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caſter and” Reward of the houſhold to king James IJ. It is 


A a table- monument of white marble. Died 1623. 
- A'neat monument to Iſaac Caſaubont Died 16146 
To John Erneſt Grabe. Over Caſaubon's monumeht, 

is a fine figure of this gentleman, ſitting upon a marble 

tomb; it is as large as life, and appears verx thoughtful, 

as meditating on futurity. Died 1711. 


Next to the weſt corner of this croſstis an old monuriterit 


to William Camden, the father of our Antiquities. . He 


is in a half-length figure, reſting on amaltar, in the drefs | 
of his time!3"a book: is-and! his left hand, and in bis _ 
are his olives! Died 3. 723 . bay vii! T6 


 Letore you proceed to the ſouth aiſle, you will fing on 


the pavement fome names deſerving youn notice. Among 


them is Thomas Parr; who lived in the reigns of king 
Edward IV. Edward V. Richard III. Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, 
king James, add king Charles; and died at the age of 

152 years. At the age of 130 he was. proſecuted !j-the 


Spiritual Court for baſtardy; for which::offetice he MG | 


penance: publicly in the churchi. Died 16355, 2 
A ſmall white ſtone thus inſcribed, 0 rare} Sir 
William Davenant !” It covers his grave Died 1668. 
Sir Robert Murray, an eminent mathematician. He 
was one of the founders, and firſt e > ol the W 
Society: Died 1633 


Againſt the pillars in this Eton is a table monument to 
Dr. Samuel yaw e 'A 990 7 r and learned gentle- 


| man. Died 1715. uct ng 


Another to Dr. Rech Horneck a worthy divine, 


and a prebendary of this church. Died 1696. 
Go on to the ſouth aiſle. Againſt the wall you 881 


monument to Sophia Fairholm. An ancient ſepulchre is 
here repreſented, over which is raiſed a grand edifice, 
embelliſhed at top with the arms of the ani. 


Died 1716. | 3 


Above is a monumẽènt to Sir John Bowland; A bann of 
the Exchequer. On a pyramid of black marble.; and in 
a medallion of ſtatuary marble is his = OP ornamented 
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with emblems expreſſive of his eloquence and juſtice. 
Died 1776, 

Agrand monument to WilliamWragg, Efq. A figure of 
Memory, in a thoughtful attitude; is leaning on an urn, 
which has marine ornaments. A repreſentation of 
the melancholy ſituation of the ſhip when, with many 
others; he was drowned, is in the centre. 

A grand monument to Sir Cloucleſly Shovel. On the 
baſe, iti baſs relief, th- ſhip Aſſociation is repreſented as 
ſtrikingagainft a rock, and at the top are two boys 
blowing trumpets. He was ſhip-wrecked on the rocks 
of Scilly, where he periſhed, with ſeveral others, 
Died 1707.” 

A monument to Wee Sep, eſq: an inbafodor to 
ſeveral foreign courts. This monument is of rich ma- 
terials; but poorly executed. Died 1706. 


Above is a monument to John Methuen, eſq. and 
to the right honourable Sir Paul Methuen, his ſon. 


Died 1706, 1757. 


A ſmall handſome monument, in white Werde to 


Dr. Iſaac Watts, a great divine. His buſt is ſupported 
by Gemi, whoſe countenances expreſs a pleaſing ſatis- 


faction, Below is a beautiful figure of the doctor con- 
templatively ſitting on a ſtool, while an angel is opening 


to him the wonders of creation. He has a pen in one 
hand,” and points to a celeſtial globe with the other. 
Died 1748. 

To the memory of 8 Richard Cited; a table⸗ 
monument, adorned with military trophies. This va- 
liant officer was ſhot through the head at the battle of 
plemen, 17904: 


George Churchill, a valiant Rer. This monu- 5 
ment is grand and lofty. The glories of this hero are 
fully ſet forth in the infcripticn. Died 1710. 


A marble tablet, decorated with military trophies, to 
General Strode. Died 1776. 

To the memory of Sir Palmes Fairborne, governor of 
Tangier. . This fine monument is placed between two 
grand pyramids of black marble, which ſtand on cannon 
balls; on their tops are two Mooriſh emperor's heads in 


profiles . 
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profile ; and biene d devices, in relief, 4 1058 theit 
middles, The enrichments, in relief, on the Pyramids. 
repreſent the manner of his glorious death; on one 
he is ſhot, while vie wing the enemy,s lines before- the 
town; on the other is a hearſe and ſix horſes bringing 
him wounded to the caſtle. His arms, with this motto, 
Tutus ki fortis.” is on a lofty dome; and over it, by 
way of creſt, is a Turk's head on a. dagger, which he 
won by his courage when fighting n the Turks in Wo: | 
German war. Died 1680. 4 
A very neat monument to Major John André. It- is 
compoſed of a ſarcophagus, elevated on a pedeſtal. On 
the front, General Waſhington is repreſented in his tent 
at the time he received the report of the court-martial, 
who tried Major Andre. A flag of truce. from the. 
Britiſh army is likewiſe ſeen, with a letter to the General 


to treat for the Major's life; which was unſucceſsful... 
He is here repreſented as going, with great fortitude, to 


meet his doom. On the tap, Britannia reclined laments 


his fate; and the lion feems to mourn his untimely death. 
He was 1 in America as a ſpy (during the unhappy. 


troubles in that country) in 1780. 

To the memory of Sir Jak Charding. | This monu- 
ment very emblematically alludes to the travels of this 
gentleman. The globe and geographical inſtruments 


round it exhibit a view of the different countries throught! | 


which he travelled. 

Col. Roger Townſhend. Two Indians ſupport a fares 
cophagus : on its front, in baſſo relievo, is repreſented 
the fall of this hero, attended in his expiring moments by 
his officers. This monument is judiciouſly decorated 
with military trophies. Killed at Ticonderago, 1759. 


Sidney, Earl Godolphin. A rich dreſſed buſt, He 


was an able ſtateſman. Died 1712. 


Sir Charles Harbord, and Clement Cottrell, eſg. | It is 


a double monument; on the baſe of which is repreſented, 
in relief, a terrible engagement at ſea. Theſe two gentle- 


men periſhed in the Royal James, with the earl of Sand- 


wich, who commanded in her againſt the Dutch, in a 
dreadful + = off the Suſſex coaſt, _ ſhip being ſet 
an fire, 1072, 
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Abore is the monument of William ne efg. 

goverhor of Gibraltar. This monument muſt not eſcape 
your notice; it was deſigned and executed by Koubiliac. 
it reſurrection is repreſented by a body riling from. 
a farcophagus. A conteſt between "Time ard Death; 

Time proves victorious; and, by breaking his antagoniſt's 
dart, diveſts him of his power, and tumbles him down; 
the King of Terrors drops his erown_ from his head. 

Above, is a vaſt building in a ſtate of diſſolution; and in 
the cloids is a cherub, ſounding the laſt trumpet. The 
whole has à noble appearance. Died 1748. 

John Smith, eſq. This monument is ſaid to be the 
moit juſt and. well finifhed in the abbey; The device is a 
Pyramid and altar, on which fits a veiled lady (ſuppoſed 
to be his daughter, in a mournful and.difconſolate poſture, 
reſting her right, arm on a curious buſto in relief. 
Died 1718. 7 . F 

Above is a monument to Geke Names Fleming. It 
is adorned with warlike trophies. At the top of a marble 
pyramid is a medallion of this hero; and, at the baſe, are 
the figures of Minerva and Hercules binding the emblems 
of Wiſdom, Prudence, and Valour together; as character- 
iſties of the hero. Died 17/50. 

A grand monument to General George Wade, over r the 

| nad: that leads to the cloyſters, demands your notice. A 
beautiful marble pillar is in the centre, enriched with mi- 

tary trophies ; as Time eagerly approaches to pull down 

this pillar, Fame puſhes him back. The head of the gene- 
ral is in a medallion. Died 1748. 5 

To the memory of Katherine Bovey. Here Faith has 
ſhut her book, and Wiſdom is lamenting the death of her 
patroneſs ; between them is the lady” 8 head, in curious 
black marble. Died 1726. 

Above is a monument to Lord Viſcount Howe. The | 
genius of the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay is repreſented 
in a mournful-poſture, lamenting this hero's fall; above is. 
his family arms, with military trophies. He was lain 
on a march to Ticonderago, 1758. 
On a pedeſtal is a buſt of the learned Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter, - The features are a very 
ſtriking reſemblance of the deceaſed. On the. ſides are. 

emblems of his church dignities. 19008 1774. 
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A monument to Dr. Joſeph Wilcox, dean of Weſtmin- | 
ſter, ornamented with books, &c. On one fide an angel 


_ exhibits a ſcroll ; and on the other, another is placed as g 


reading of it. © Died! 1756. | 
To the memory 25 Thomas Spratt, D. D. and 3424 
ſon. On the top, between enrichments of books, &c. 


is his arms quartered” with that of the ſee of Rocheſter; 


and beneath is his arms; died 1713, 1720. 

Above, is a magnificent monument to Admiral Tyrrell; 
The device is from the burial ſervice; “ When the ſea 
thall give up her dead.“ An angel deſcending i is ſounding 
the laft trump, -while the admiraFts riſing from the ſca, 


behind a large rock; on which is placed his arms, with 


emblems of Vadurg Prudence, and Juſtice. The back 


ground reprefents darkfeſs. Fhe ſeparation of the clouds 


diſcovers the celeſtial light, and a choir of cherubs ſinging 
praiſes to the Almighty: over the rock, at a vaſt diſtance, 
the ſex and clouds ſeem to join. The adiniral' s counte- 
nance, with his right hand on his breaſt, is expreſſive of 

hope and anxiety, and his left arm ſignificant of ſeeing” 

ſomething wonderfully awful. On the rock an angel has 
wrote this inſcription ; - “ The ſea ſhall give up her dead,” 
and every one ſhall be rewarded. according to his works.“ 
Hope is on the top of the rock; in her ieft hand is à Ce- 


leſtial crown to reward his Miete; and, with a joy ful 


countenance, extends her right to receive the admiral. 


| Hibernia is leaning on a globe, lamenting his loſs, and 
pointing to that part of the ſea where his body was com- 


mitted. The admiral's ſhip Buckingham, with her maſts 
imperfect, are on one ſide the rock; on the other is a 
flag, with trophies of Rt This monument has been 


much cenſured. 


William Congreve, eſq: On a pedeſtal of remarkable 


fine Egyptian marble, is placed a*half-length*portrait of 


this gentleman,” with figures aluding to- the Pen 
Died 1728. |; 


"IM ſmall rable-monument” to Henry Wharton; : an aut! 10r - 
of great repute. Died 16244. | 


A fine vell2Ginifhed ſtatue; large as life, leading on an ö 


urn, of James Cragg, efq. ſecretary of ſtate, Died 1720. 


The next noble monument hath a bold baſe and pyra- 
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mid of Sicilian marble, is 36 feet high, and is erected to 
Captain James Cornwall. The rock ſeen againſt the py- 
ramid is embelliſhed with naval trophies, ſea-weeds, &c. 
and in it are two cavities ; in one is a Latin epitaph, and 
in the other cavity is a view of the ſea- fight before Toulon, 
in baſſo relievo-z' on the fore-ground whereof, the Marl- 
borough, of 9o guns, is ſeen fiercely engaged with admiral 
Navarro's ſhip the Real of 114 guns, and her two ſeconds, 
all raking the Marlborough fore and aft. On the rock 
ſtand two figures: one repreſents Britannia under the 
character of Minerva, accompanied with a lion; the 
other figure is expreſſive of Fame, who, having preſented 
to Minerva a medallion of the hero, ſupports it whilſt ex- 
hibited to public view. The medallion is accompanied 
with a | and various, honorary crowns, as due to va- 
Jour. Behind thefigures is a lofty ſpreading palm-tree, 
whereon is fixed the. hero's ſhield or coat of, arms, to- 
gether with a laurel-tree ; both which iſſue from the na- 
turally barren rock, as alluding to ſome heroic and un- 
common event. Killed in the above fight 1743. 
Six Thomas Hardy, knt. rear-admiral. This monument 
is eſteemed one of the juſteſt in the abbey. Behind is a 
lofty pyramid, of a blueiſh- coloured marble; at the bot- 
tom of which the effigy of the deceaſed is reclining upon 
a tomb of elegant workmanſhip, with a naked boy on his 
left fide weeping over an urn. The enrichments round 
the pedeſtal are executed with great judgment. Died 1732. 
We are now at the weſtern end of the abbey. 
John Conduit, eſq. Maſter of the Mint. I he deſign 
of this monument 3s equal to the former. In the middle 
of the pyramid is a large medallion of braſs, reſting on a 
cherub below, and ſuſpended by another at top. Died 1737. 
William Horneck, eſq. This monument 1s finely en- 
riched with books, plans, and inſtruments of fortifica- 
tion, alluding to this being chief engineer to the royal 
train. Died 1746. * #4 4 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. His buſt is under a canopy of 
ſtate, the curtains whereof are finely gilt and tied up with 
golden ſtrings. On each ſide the buſt is a weeping cherub, 
one reſting on a, framed picture, the other holding a pain- 
ter $ pallet, and pencils. He was painter toſeveral of the 
kings of England. = IS A grand 


A grand monument to the memory of Genet Law- 


rence. The genius of the Eaſt India Company is ſeen 
pointing to the buſt of the general, and Fame declaring 


his great actions; an account of which is on the ſhield 
which ſhe holds in her hand. In relief, on the tablet of 
marble, is the ſiege of Tritchinopoly. Died 1775. 
Anne counteſs dowager of Clanrickard. A well-done 
cthgy of this lady is reſting upon a tomb. Died 1732. 
Gen. Robert Killegrew. This is a good piece of ſeulp- 
ture, cut out of one ſtone. The decorations are both 
highly pictureſque, and very diſtinct. He was killed 1707. 


A monument to Richard Mead, M. D. Here is his 


buſt, with emblems expreſſive of his learning and 9 
ledge ; a phyſician. Died 1754. 

John Baker, eſq. This is a roſtral colums of curiadſlyc. 
veined marble, Wade with the prows of galleys, a Me- 
duſa's head, with naval and military trophies. He was 
vice-admiral of the White. Died 1716. | STD 

Henry Prieſtman, a ſea- officer. A fine medallion, 


with the words © Henry Prieſtman, eſquire“ round the 


head, is ſuſpended with a knot of ribbons, faſtened to a 
pyramid of various-coloured marble. . Beneath are' naval 
trophies and ſea-inſtruments ; well executed. Died 1712. 
The buſt of Philip Carteret, a youth. A fine figure of 
Time is ſtanding on an altar, holding a ſcroll,” on which 
the following lines are written, and which de! is e 
to be repeating. Died 1710. 
Why flows the mournful Muſes' tear” 
For thee cut down in life's full prime ? 
Why ſighs for thee the parent dear, 
Cropt by the ſcythe of hoary Tine ? 
Lo ! this, my boy, 's the common lot! 1 
To me thy memory entruſt ; 
When all that's dear ſhall be forgot, | 
I'll guard thy venerable duſt. 
From age to age, as I proclaim 
Thy learning, piety, and truth; 
Thy great example ſhall enfame, 
And emulation raiſe in youth. 


Robert, lord Conſtable. A neat piece of be 


ornamented with a cherub below, and his arms and creſt 
on the top. Died 1714. = oaks 
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Aue Peter Heyſin. This is a. plain neat monument. 
On the top is a pediment with his arms: on the bafe the 
fame are quartered with his lady's. Died 16622 
Charles Williams , ſq. "Phe ſcroll-work and ſcollop-._ L 
ing of this monument is remarkable. And it is ſupport- 
ed by a death's head on the wings of Time. Died 1720. 
Sir Edmund Prideaux and Ann his wife. This nionu- 
ment is addfned with 4 vaſe"; „beneath is their arms, and 
on each ſide is à Small wee ing figure. Above, in a 
medallion; are repreſented. Sir Edmund and his lady.” 


WES 


He died 1728, the . 197 L i "ae 


To the memory of Temple Welt, Eig. ce admirel of 


„„ rr GC 5 
A buſt of William Croft, Dr. 15 muſic. ' An organ, 
in bas relief? is on the pedeſtal. Died 1 +» fp . 
A tomb t John Blow, Dr. in muüſic. On it is a 


canon in four parts, Tet to muffe, and 3 70 fowels, 
&c. Died 1708. 5 

Dr. Botilter, ardhbi Mp &f Armagh This monument 
is of the fineſt marble and poliſh. His buſt, with his long- 
flowing hair, and ſolemn gracefulnefs, is very natural. 
It is ornamented with enſigns of his dignity," which are 
highly finiſhed. The inſcription is in a beautiful border 
of porphyry. In this monument the ſculptor has given 
great proofs of a ſuperior genius. Died 1742. 

Percy Kirk, efq. lieutenant-gencral. On each ſide of 
a fine buſt of this gentleman is a winged ſeraph; one hav- 


ing a dagger in his right-hand inverted, and, in his ſeit, a 


helmet; the other is reſting on a ball; and in his left- 


Died 1741. 

Lord Aubrey Beauclerk. This monument is ornamented 
with arms, trophies, and naval enſigns: and in an oval 
niche, on a pyramid of Dove- coloured marble, is 3 
beautiſul buſt of this young nobleman. He loſt his life 
cannonading Bucca Chica caſtle, where both his legs 


were ſhet of in the ſhip Prince Frederick, 1740. 


Sir John Balchen. On this beautiful monument, in 
relief, is repreſented a ſhip periſhing | in a ſtorm; and over 
it, in White marble, a buſt' of this great admiral. The 


enrichments, arms, and trophies, are well executed. He 
was loft on board the wn with near $000 others, 
N General- 


in 1744. 


, WS an 
General Gueſt. As fine a buſt, and decorations; *of . 


whit marble as any in the abbey; which are placed on 
a baſe and pyramid of moſt beautiful Egyptian porphyry. 


This monument is finiſhed. in a TOR INE manner. 


Died 1745. 1 

Over the north door is 2 Aae monument to 4 
miral Watſon,” In the centre of a range of palm trees, is 
an elegant figure of the admiral in a Roman habit, with a 
branch of palm! in his right hand, receiving the addreſs of 
a proſtrate figure, repreſenting the genius of Calcutta, a 
place he relieved. The figure in chains on the other fide; 
1s à native of Ae 4 n * . the admi- 
Tal; Died 97575 ot 

George Montague Dunk, earl of Eialtifak. This 52 a 
ſtately monument; the buſt on which is a ſtriking likeneſs 
of his lordſfhip. It i is ſupported: by Truth and Honour; 

the former holds a mirror, having his foot on à rhalk; 


treading on Falthood ; the latter is preſenting theenſigns 


of the order of the Garter. Its various emblems als 
lude to many public offices which he held. Died 1774. 

A very lofiy and magnificent monument to Lord 
Chatham. The emblematical figures are large, pleaſing, 
and well executed. A rich pediment ſupports Britannia: 


on her right hand is Ocean, as repreſenting the ſea; he 


is crowned with ſea-thell, and has his hand on the head 
of a dolphin. On her left hand is Ceres, as repreſenti 


the earth; ſhe is crowned with flowers, and exhibits the 


fruits of the earth, &c. whoſe countenances are all expreſ- 
five of ſorrow at the loſs of this great ſtateſman, - Above 
theſe are the figures of Prudence and Fortitude, ruling 
qualities in his lordſhip! s Character. And at the top is a 


full length figure of his lordſhip as ſpeaking, a ſtriking. 


| likenefs, in a graceful attitude. Died 1778. 

Sir Charles Wager, admiral of the White. An elegant 
monument. The principal figure is Fame, holding a 
portrait of the deceaſed in relief; ſupported by an infant 
Hercules. The enrichments are naval trophies, inſtru- 
ments of war, navigation, &c. On the baſe, in relief, is 


the deſtroying and taking of the N galleonis in 1 
Died 1743. 


that 


Admiral Vernon. On a marble pedeſtal is a buſt 2 
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that brave admiral and Fame is crowning him with 
laurels. The ornaments are naval trophies. Died 1757. 
John Hollis, duke of Newcaſtle. A lofty, magnifi- 
cent, coſtly, and well-deſigned monument. The princi- 
pal figure repreſents the noble perſon to whoſe memory 
this ſtately mauſoleum was erected. In his right-hand is 
eneral's ſtaff, and in his left a ducal coronet. On one 
ade the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of Wiſdom; on the other, one 


of Sincerity. On the angles of the upper compariment 


ſit angels; and on the aſcending ſides of the pediment ſit 
two cherubs, one with an hour-glaſs, alluding to the ad- 


meaſurement of man's life by grains of ſand; the other 


pointing upwards to life everlaſting. Died 1711. 
William Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle, A ſtately 
piece of architecture, in the ancient taſte, handſomely 
ornamented. Under a rich canopy of 2 lies the duke. 
Died 1676. 0 5 
Sir Peter Warren. A magnificent monument of white 
marble to this brave admiral, done by Roubiliac. A 
large flag, hanging to a flag- aff, ſpreads in natural folds 
behind the whole monument. Hercules is placing Sir 


| Peter's buſt on its pedeſtal ; and on the other ſide is Navi- 


gation, with a laurel wreath in her hand, gazing on the 
buſt with a mixed look of melancholy and admiration. 
Behind her a cornucopia pours out fruit, corn, the fleece, 
&c. and near it are a cannon, an anchor, and other deco- 


rations. Died 1752. 
Above is a very neat monument to Admiral Storr. It 


has a handſome buſt of the admiral, and is ornamented 
with an anchor and naval trophies. 


Turning to the right, and againſt the ſcreen of the Z 
3 is the effigy of a gentleman in full length, in a 
tufted gown ; and, upon the baſe, a lady kneeling. 


They are Sir Thomas Heſket and r his wife. 
Died 166. 


Dame Mary 3 A very neat monument. It is 


an urn wreathed and crowned with a viſcount's coronet, 
on a handſome pedeſtal. Died 1677. 


Hugh Chamberlane, M. D. and F. R. "72M lies upon 


» jomb-ſtns with his head uncovered, his right-hand 


upon 
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upon his night- cap, and a book j in nis left. On each ſide 
are emblems of Phyſic and Longevity; ; two beautiful 
Italian pieces of Sculpture. Fame is deſcending with, a 
trumpet in one hand, and in the other a wreath, |. Above 
are weeping cherubs. Died 1728. 

A ſmall but elegant piece to that famous muſician 
Henry Purcell, eſq. Died 1695. 

Almericus de 3 baron of, 1 His lordſhip 
is repreſented in full proportion, Un «reno te under a rich 
cahopy, finely ornamented and 1719. 


Dame Elizabeth Carteret. 51 bgure of this, . 


and that of the winged ſeraph deſcending to receive her, 
have been much admired; died 1717. 


On the north ſide of the entrance into the choir, is Sir 


Iſaac Newton. A grand and expreſſive monument. He 
is recumbent, leaning his right arm on four folios, thus 
entituled, Diviairy, & 

Math, and pointing to a ſcroll ſupported by winged: che- 
rubs. Above is a large globe, projecting from a pyrar 
mid behind, whereon is delineated the courſe * the 


comet in 1680, with the ſigns, conſtellations, and planets. | 


On this globe ſits the figure of Aſtronomy, with her book _ 
cloſed, in a very thoughtful, compoſed, and penſive mood. 

Beneath is a moſt curious bas relief, repreſeniing the vari- 
ous labours in which Sir Iſaac chiefly employed his time; 


as diſcovering the cauſe of gravitation, ſettling the princi- 13 


ples of light and colours, and reducing the coinage to 3 
determined ſtandard. The device of weighing the ſun by 
the ſteelyard is bold and ſtriking; : and the v hole monu: 
ment has been much praiſed. Died 1726. 


On the ſouth entrance to the choir is James, earl Stan- 
hope. A lofty and magnificent monument. The princhs . 


pal figure leans upon his arm in a cumbent poſture, having 
in one hand a general's ſtaff, and in the other a parchment . 


ſcroll. A Cupid ſtands before him, reſting himſelf upon, 
a ſhield, Over a martial tent fits a beautiful, Pallas, 


holding in her right-hand a javelin, and in the other a 


ſcroll. Behind is a ſlender pyramid, anſwering to that of 


1 Iſaac Newton's. On the micale of the hs 1 are 


83 - 4 


22 


hronology, Optics, and Phil., Prin. 
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two medals, and on each fide the pilaſters one. He Was 
a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, and a ſenator, Died 15 
In the ſduth aiſle is Thomas Thynne, eſq. A fine 
Piece of ſtatuary.” The chicf figure. is in a dying poſture, 
and at his feet is a weeping cherub. He was barbarouſly 
muyrdered/ as depicted, in relief, upon the pedeſtal, by 
three aſſaſſins, hired for that purpoſe by count Koningſ- 
marck, who ſhot him in his own coach in Pall-Mall. 


Koningſmarck's deſign was a hope of 'obtaining Mr. 


Thynne's wife in marriage; but ſhe deteſted the. villan- 

ous: deed, and afterwards married ee duke of Somer- 

ſet. Murdered 1682 bal cite! 4 5 311 
Te Owen, eſq. a judge of the Common Pleas: 


He is in his robes, at ful 1 Wien earning on his left arm. 
Died 1598. W . a 


Dame ne Gethin. A very ſtately Moduwleny, 0 . 
ported by the coats of arms of three different families. It 
bears the figure of a young lady devoutly kneeling with a 


Hook in her right hand; and her left is on her breaſt. On 


each ſide is an angel; one holding a crown, the- other a 
chaplet, over her bead: and on the aſcending ſides of the 
pediment are two female ee 25 a mournful oye: 
Died 1697. [$0 

Sir Thomas Richardſon, lord chief; jultice of Evyland, 
A large and noble monument of black arble, on which 
is an effigy, in braſs, of the Judge in his robes; with a 


rn S. Died 1635. 


To the memory of William Thynne, eq a valiant 


ſoldier.” He is repreſented lying at full length on a mo- 
nument of marble and alabaſter, gilt. Died 1584. 


A monument to Dr. Richard Buſby,” maſter of Weſt- 

minſter ſchool.” It is a handſome monument, on which 

is the figure 5 this ſkilful grammarian, in his gown, 
ly at the inſcription. He has an open 


book in his left hand, and in his right he holds a pen. On 
the pedeſtal beneath, are a variety of books, and his fa- 
mily arms are at the top. Died 16987. 

Io the memory of Robert South, D. D. The Aan 
of this is ſomething like the former, but not fo well exe- 


cuted. The doctor is in his canonical robes, reſting his 
arm 
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arm on a cuſhion, in a cumbent poſture, and his right hand 
is placed on a death's head. In his left hand is a book), 
which he ſeems to have juſt cloſed from reading, having 
his fingers between the leaves. Above is a n we; 
cherubs iſſuing from a mantling. Died 1716. 5 
Having now conducted you round the walls of the open 
arts of the abbey, we ſhall next proceed to the ten en- 
cloſed chapels (one of which is not ſhewn, and three of the 
others are laid in one), including Henry VIF's, beſides 
the chapel of Edward the Confeſſor, which ſtands in 
the centre, and is incloſed in the body of. the church | 


8 


Price 6d. each perſon. Y | XP 
Firſt, the chapel of $4 BENEDICT: is not ſhewn. 


In it is an antique tomb of free (ave; to Arbhbiſhop 
Langham. A monument to Lyonel. Cranfield, earl of 
Middleſex. A tomb to Dr. Bill, dean of Weſtminſter, 
A monument to Frances, eee of Hertford .—A. 
monument to Dr. Goodman, dean of this church. A 
table- monument to George Spratt,—A monument to the 
children of Henry III. and Edward J. | 


© Toms, Kc. i in ST. Epubnb E chapel, | 


On your left-hand, as you enter, is a monument of. 
John of Eltham, ſecond ſon of king Edward II. The 
figure of this gentleman | is of white alabaſter, habited like 
2 armed knight; a coronet of greater and leſſer leaves 
_encircle his head, ſaid to be the firſt of its kind. Some 
tell you this monument was erected to H. Holland, 
duke of Exeter, who Ne at ſea in Edward IV's 
reign. 

A” fine monument to John Paul- Howard earl of 
Stafford. It is of white marble, ornamented round the 


inſcription with ee badges of. the Stafford Kane 
Died 1762. 


To the memory of William of Windſor (axth ſon of 
Edward III.) and of the Blanch of the Tower, his ſiſter, 
ſo named from the place of their nativity. A ſmall table- 
monument, and on it lie the effigies of thele children; 1 

8 „ | oy 
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boy is dreffed i in a ſhort doublet, and the = in a Joined 
Hhtad-drefs, the habits of their time. 
To the memory of lady Frances ducheſs of Suffolk. A 
tomb raiſed from'the floor, and on it the figure of this 
lady, in her proper robes. 
A majeſtic monument of white marble, to Francis 
Holles. A youth in Grecian armour.is peeled litting 
on a Greek altar. Died 1622. 
To lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, daughter of Lord Ruſſel. 
This altar is in the ſame taſte as the. former, but em- 
belliſhed in a different manner. The image is of white 
marble, and ſits in a ſleeping poſture: beneath her foot is 
a death's head, at which ſhe points with her finger. It 
has been ſaid, that a bleeding of her finger had cauſed her 
death ; but the deſign alludes to the compoſure of her 
mind at the approach of death, which ſhe ſeems to con- 
ſider only as a profound ſleep, and that ſhe ſhould awake 
again in the gladneſs of a glorious reſurrection; of which 
the Latin motto is a proof, She is not dead, but ſleepeth.“ 
An eagle, the emblem of n 1 8 8 on a Hlorilage of 
roſes, cc. 
Within the rails of the former monument is a moſt 
grand one to the memory of John lord Rufſe], and his 
ſon. This monument, which is of bored 
marble and alabaſter, is painted and gilt; ; the figure is 
in a cumbent poſture, in his coronation robes: at his 
feet is his infant ſon. 
Againſt the wall is a monument to lady Jane Seymour, 
daughter to Edward duke of Somerſet. Died 1560. 
And another to the right honourable the lady Catherine 
Knollys. Died 1568. 
Beneath the window which fronts the entrance, is a 

very antique monument to Sir Bernard Brocas, chamber- 
lain to Anne, queen of Richard II. It is a repreſenta- 
tion of a Gothic chapel, in which is the image ot an arm- 
ed knight, in a cumbent poſture, having his feet on the 
back of a lion, Beheaded by the poop? who depoſed 
Richard II. 1399, 


A monument to Sir Richard Peckſall. The Latin 


Verles 


the memory of Edward lord Herbert; died 1678. 
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verſes on the baſis of the pillars have . thus Juſtly 


rendered; 


Death can't disjoin whom Chriſt hath join'd in love. 
Life leads to death, and death to life above. 
In heaven's a happier place, frail things deſpiſe, 


Live well, to gain in future life the Prize. 1 


An ancient monument to Humphrey Bouchier. It is 


of grey marble; and in plated braſs is the figure of a 


knight in armour: he has one foot upon an eagle, and 
the other upon a leopard, and his head reclines upon a 
helmet. He was flain in the battle of Barnet- 
field 1471. 

| Another ancient monument to William de Valence. | 
This is a wooden figure, lying in a cumbent poſture on a 
wainſcoat cheſt, which ſtands upon a tomb of grey marble. 


lain at Bayonne, 1296. It has been ornamented all 


round with ſmall images. 
An elegant monument, partly encloſed, to Edward Tal- 


bot, eighth earl of Shrewſbury, and Jane his lady. A pe- 
deſtal of alabaſter ſupports a table of black marble, on 


which are their figures. It is finely embelliſhed, and the 
carving on the marble is excellent ; died 1617. | 

On the floor is a tomb to Eleanor de Bohun, wife to 
the duke of Glouceſter, ſon to Henry III. She is repre- 
ſented in a widow's dreſs, with a barb and veil, cut in 


© braſs; died 1399. 


A table- monument to Mary couritels of Stafford, whoſe 


| huſband was beheaded in Charles II's time. It is of white 


marble ; died 1593. 1 
Affixed to the Wall, over the due of Suffolk's monu- 


ment, is one to Mary counteſs of Stafford, and her ſon 


Henry earl of Stafford. 
A very ancient figure, engraven on a brafs plate, is 


on a flat ſtone in the pavement, which covers the 
aſhes of Robert de Walby, archbiſhop of York; died 


13 
On the weſt fide is a black marble prave-ſtone to 


Tous, 


. WES 
| Tous, &c.'i in St. Nichoras s Chapel. 


05 the left-hand as you enter, is a monument to 5 
Clifford. It is of highly poliſhed black marble, and orna- 
mented with cherubims : the figures and ſcroll are of ala- 
baſter ; died 1679. : 

By the door, on the ſame hand, is an alabaſter monu- 
ment to-lady Cecil; died i591, ö 

A very elegant temple to Anne FRETS of Somerſet, wife 
to Edward duke of Somerſet. "The marble is of various 
colours, and the whole is an admirable performance; 
died 1587. 

A ſtately monument to lady Elizabeth Fane, wife to 
Sir George Fane; died 1618. 
Under this is an ancient monument to Nicholas baron 
Carew, and Margaret his wife. It is of grey marble, 
_ curiouſly, wrought. Both died 1470. 

The portrait of Sir Humphrey Stanley, engraven on 
braſs, is placed on a ane beneath the lait tomb ; 
died 1505. 5 

A colily monument to Mildred, wife of the lord Bur- 
leigh, and his daughter lady Anne, counteſs of Oxford. 
Here is a ſtately temple, divided into two compartments ; 
one elevated over the other. In the upper compartment 
lord Burleigh | 1s repreſented as a venerable old man, habit- 
edi like a knigut of the garter, devoutly kneeling at prayer. 
In the lower compartment, in a cumbent poſture, lie lady 
Burleigh, and lady Anne her daughter. Her children and 
grand- children are kneeling at her head and feet; died 
1589; Anne 1588. 

A monument to Wilkiam. de. Dudley, alias Sutton, 
biſhop of Durham; died 14838. 

A grand monument to lady Winifred, wife to John 
Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, On the baſe is the figure 
of an armed knight, kneeling; and oppoſite i is a lady alſo 
kneeling. At her back lies an infant, in a cumbent pol- 
ture, on a baptiſmal font, with a pillow under its head. 
'The lady on the tomb is in her robes of ſtate, and an em- 
prpiperes cuſhion ſupports ber Roaſts | 


I | EE. 5 On 
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On the: weſt: ade i is a very NPR free-ſtane FORAGE: 


to lady Roſs 


A very-handſome monument to the cs as Nor- 
thumberland. | She is ſeen in the character, of Charity, 
ſeated on a ſopha, ſurrounded by diſtreſſed, objects, to 
whom ſhe is chearfully diſpenſing relief; her attitude is 
expreſſive of a deſire to give to all. On: one ſide is Faith, 


and on the other Hope. Above is an urn, with 


two Weeping e es over it for her loſs; 
died 116. 
On the right is a : Gothic, monument to lady Philippa, 


| daughter of John lord Mohun. Here is an antique 


image of a lady in her robes; died 143. | 
An elegant pyramid to the memory of Nicholas Bage-' 
nall, an infant, over-laid by his nurſe ; died 1688. 
Another beautiful pyramid to the memory of Anna So- 
phia Harley, daughter to the hon. Chriſtopher Harley, the 
French king's ambalſador, She was a year old, and her 


heart is placed in a cup, ed on the top of the pyramid z 
_ died 200g. 


In the middle is a handſome raiſed monument to the 


memory of Sir George Villars and his wife. It is of 


marble finely poliſhed; died 1632. | 
| MonUMENTS, Kc. in Sr. Pabr Chapel 


On your left hand is a handſome monument, erected to 
Sir John Puckering, knt. Died 1596. 

On an ancient monument are the effigies of Sir James | 
Fullerton and his lady. 

About the middle is a table- monument to Giles lord 
Daubeny, and Elizabeth his iady, It is railed, and on 


it lie their effigies; died 1507, 1500. 


A grand monument to Sir Thomas Bromley, one of 
Elizabeth's privy council. It is of alabaſter, having pil- 
lars of Lydian marble, gilt; on the table lies the figure of 


a venerable perſon in a chancellor s habit, and on the baſe 


are bis four ſons, and his four daughters , 


| | died 1 


A biin. but Aately n monument to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
| after- 
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afterwards viſcount Dorcheſter. He is repreſented Giring 
in a half-raiſed poſture. 

Eaſt ward is a majeſtic monument to the memory of 
Frances, counteſs of Suſſex. It i is of alabaſter, and on it 
lies her effigy. 

A monument to Sir Henry Belaſyſe, lieutenant-general 
in the reign of William III. died 1717. 

A monument to lady Anne Cottington, wife to Francis 


lord Cottington. It is of black touch-ſtone, and is differ- 
ent from any other in the abbey. On the top is the buſt 


of this lady ; died 1633. Beneath, on a table- monument, 


lies the figure of Francis lord Cottington; died 1652. 
An antique Gothic monument to the memory of Lewis 


Robert, or Robſart. This gentleman was a foreigner, 
and ſtandard-bearer to Henry V. 


Tomss, &c. in ST. Erasmus's Chapel. 


On your right-hand is a monument to the memory of 


Mlrs. ary endall; died 1710. 


Here is an antique monument to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Vaughan. 
A monument to Col. Edward Popham and his lady. 
Beneath a lofty canopy are repreſented their figures, as 
large as life, in white marble. They are reſting their 
arms, in a thoughtful poſture, upon a marble altar, where 

lie the gloves of an armed knight. 
A monument to Fhomas Carey, fecond fon to the earl 
of Monmouth; died 1668. 
About the middle is a large table-monument to Thomas 


Cecil, earl of Exeter. He is repreſented in his robes, hav- 
ing his Lady on his right ſide, and on his left a vacant 


ſpace, deſigned for his ſecond wife; which ſhe expreſsly 


forbid by her will, her pride not ſuffering her to accept of 


a place by his left ſide. 
Againſt the eaſt wall, is a very grand monument to 


Henry Carey. Died 1696. 


Affi xed to the ſouth wall, is a very old ſtone monument 
to Thomas Ruthall, biſhop of Durham. He is in the habit 
or a biſhop 3 died 1 524. | 


« - | | An 
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bot, in his maſs-habit ; 0 1498. 
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An ancient i monument to William of G 


On it lies his effigy ; a lamb ſupports the fert. and an an- 
gel the head. Ne 


An antique monument to George F laccet, abbot of 


| Weſtminſter, in the reign of Henry VII. 


The ſtone coffin of Thomas Mycyings biſhop o or r Here- 


ford, is placed on the laſt monument. 
The chapel of Is1.1P, otherwiſe ST. Joun rnb 


In the chauntry of this chapel, in wainſcot- preſſes, are 
the wax-work effigies of king William and queen Mary, 
with queen Ann e queen Elizabeth; « 217-1 in their coro- 
nation-robes. 

In another wainſcot preſs is a wax figure of the late lord 


| Chatham. It has a {triking likeneſs of his lordſhip, and 


the figure is dreſſed in the ſamd cloaths and robes which 
he wore when ſeized with his laſt. illneſs in the houſe 


of lords. 


Tous, &c. in Sr. Micnarr, 9 Axprew, and 
Sr. Joun the Evangeliſts chapels. 


A curious. table. n to Sir Francis Vere iS 


placed in the centre of this chapel ; a gentleman famed 


ror learning and arms. Four knights kneeling ſupport 
this monument, and on it lie the ſeveral parts of a com- 
plete ſuit of armour : beneath, in a looſe gown, on a 
quilt of alabaſter, lies the cfiigy of Bir Francis ; 
died 1608. 

Cloſe to the wall, on the eaſt, is a monument to Sir 
George Hollis, Sir Francis Vere's ne phew, and major- 
general under him. The ſiege of a town, in relief, is 
repreſented on the pedeſtal. A general on horſeback is 
the principal figure; he holds a batton, and has received. 
a blemiſh in one of his eyes. On one ſide fits Bellona, 
and on the other Pallas, lamenting this warrior's death ; 


who is repreſented ſtanding ere& upon a lofty altar ö 


died 1626. 


An antique monument, which has an image curiouſly 
engraven on braſs, repreſenting John de Eaſtney, an ab- 


A figure 
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A figure of Sir John Harpedon, on a grey ble 

ſtone, armed as a knight, reſting his head on a greyhound, 

and his feet on a lion; died 1457. 8 

A tomb of free-ſtone to Sir Thomas Parry, queen 
Elizabeth s treaſurer of the houſhold ; died 1 560. 
lere is a maſterly performance of Roubiliac s, erected 

to the memory of Joſeph Gaſcoigne Nightingale and his 
Jady, and is moſt excellent. Ye lovers of ingenuity, be- 
hold and admire it! Beneath is repreſented, lily creeping 
from a tomb, the grim- viſaged king of terrors, pointing 
his unerring dart at the lady above, who is expiring in 
the arms of her huſband ; at the ſight of whom he is 
ſuddenly ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror, and deſpair, 
and would. fain put by the fatal ſtroke. She died 1734. 
He. 17. | 

To the north is a fine monument to the memory of 
Sarah, dutcheſs of Somerſet, relict of John Seymour, 
duke of Somerſet. She is in a modern dreſs, under a 
canopy of ſtate, reſting upon her arm, and looking ear- 
neſtly at a group of cherubims iſſuing from the clouds. On 
een two charity- boys, one on each fide, are lament- 

ghee death; died 1692. 

Oppoſite Nightingale 8, is a magnificent monument 
lere Rel to the earl of Montreath and his lady. There is 
great merit both in its deſign and execution. Above is a 
view of the glorious manſions of heaven, with cherubim 
and feraphim : beneath is the counteſs as riſing from the 
dead, with an angel aſſiſting her flight to eternal happi- 
neſs, where another angel is ready to receive and Crown 
her with glory. Erected 1777. 

A majeſtic monument to Sir Henry Norris, his lady, 
and ſix ſons, is placed in the centre. It is beautifully or- 
namented, and has a fine repreſentation of an encamp- 
ment. in relief. 
A neat monument to Suſanna Jane Davidſon. On an 
oval ground is repreſented, in relief, the dying lady, in 
whoſe breaſt Death has ſtruck his dart: an angel ſupports 
her, and points to her heavenly paſſage. A pleaſing face. 
is Rin above the inſcr N died 1767. 5 
a 3 A monu- 
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and ſhewn to ſtrangers. | 5 
In a wainſcot preſs is the wax- work effigy of Edmund 


A monument to Ann Kirton ; died 1603. 


In one corner is a very ancient monument to the me- 
mory of abbot Kirton: His portrait is ſupported by 
eagles crowned, and has ſeveral labels in black letter 

round it. fey | | 


Tous, &c. in ST. EDWARPD's chapel. 


This is an awful place, in which the ancient venerable 


ſhrine of St. Edward ſtands in the centre, but it is defaced 


and abuſed. Edward I. made an offering to this ſhrine 
of the Scotch regalia and chair, which are here preſerved 


Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. Died 1735. 


Along the freeze of the ſcreen of the chapel, are four- | 
teen legendary ſculptures reſpecting the Confeſſor. They 


are ſo rudely done, that we may conclude that the art at 
that time was at a very low ebb. "The firſt is the trial of 
queen Emma. The next the birth of Edward. Another 


is his coronation. The fourth, tells us how our ſaint was 
frightened into the abolition of the dane- gelt, by his ſeeing 
the devil dance upon the money bags. The fifth is the 


ſtory of his winking at the thief who was robbing his 
treaſury. The ſixth is meant to relate the appearance of 


our Saviour to him. The ſeventh ſhews how the invaſion 
of England was fruſtrated by the drowning of the Danith ; 
king. Eighthly, is ſeen the quarrel between the boys 
Toſti and Harold, predicting their reſpective fates. In 
the ninth ſculpture is the Confeſſor's viſion of the ſeven 
 Nleepers. Tenthly, how he meets St. John the Evange- 
| liſt in the diſguiſe of a pilgrim. Eleventhly, how the 
blind were cured by their eyes being waſhed in his dirty 
water. T welfthly, how St. John delivers to the pilgrims 
a ring, In the thirteenth they deliver the ring to the king, 
which he had unknowingly given to St. John as an ams, 
when he met him in the form of a pilgrim.. This was 
attended with a meflage from the Saint foretelling the dea 
of the king. And the fourteenth ſhews the conſequential | | 


haſte made by him to complete his pious foundation. 
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Here is an altar tomb of Henry himſelf, enriched like 
F ths ſhrine, and with wreathed columns at each corner. 
be figure of this prince, who died in 1272, is of braſs, 
and placed recumbent. This is ſuppoſed, to have been the 
firſt brazen. image known to have been caſt in our king- 
dom. Here may be read an excellent lecture on the pro- 
greſs of theſe efforts of human ſkill, from the ſimple altar 
tomb to the moſt oſtentatious proofs of human vanity. 
The humble recumbent figure with uplifted hands, as if 
_Eeprecating the juſtice of Heaven for the offences of this 
mortal ſtate ; or the proper kneeling attitude, ſupplicat- 
ing that mercy which the pureſt muſt ſtand in need of, 
may be ſeen here in various degrees of elegance. The 
careleſs lolling attitude of heroes in long gowns and flow- 
ing perriwigs, next ſucceed ; and after them, buſts or 
ſtatues vaunting their merits, and attended with ſuch a 
train of Pagan deities, that would almoſt lead to ſuppoſe 
one's ſelf 1 in a heathen Pantheon, inſtead of a Chriſtian 5 
church. | 

In the ancient Fa there l is a dull vallfermity. The 
des are often embelliſhed with figures of the offspring of 
the deceaſed; and oſten with figures of mourners in mo- 
- naſtic bits. 

The ſecond of our diebe Who les "I is this re- 
crHowbhd. Edward I. in an altar tomb, as modeſt and plain 
As his fame was great. A long inſcription in monkiſh | 
lines imperſectly records the deeds, of the conqueror of 
Scotland, and of the ancient Britons. In 1770, anti- 
- quariancurioſity was ſo urgent with the ref peCtable dean of 
+ Weſtminſter, as to prevail on him to permit certain mem- 
bers of the ſociety, under proper regulations, to inſpect 
the remains of this celebrated hero : and diſcover, if 
beanie the compoſition which gave ſuch duration to the 
human body. 

4 + Mr; Pennant ſays, on lifting up the lid of the tomb, the 
' royal body was found wrapped in a ſtrong thick linen 

cCloth, waxed on the inſide; the head and face were co- 

0 vered with a ſudarium or face- cloth of crimſon ſarcenet, | 
wrapped into three folds, confo; mable to the napkin. uſed 


£93 
by our Saviourin his way to his crucifixion, as we are aſſured 
by the church of Rome. On flinging open the external 
mantle, the corpſe was diſcovered in all the enſigns of ma- 
jeſty, richly habited. The body was wrapped in a fine linen 
cere-cloth, cloſely fitted to every part, even to the very _ 
fingers and face. The writs de cera renovanda cirea corpus 
regis Edward: primi being extant, gave rife to this ſearch. 
Over the cere-cloth was a tunic of red ſilk damaſk ; above 
that a ſtole of thick white tiſſue croſſed the breaſt, and on 
this, at ſix inches diſtant from each other, quatre-foils of 
philligree-work, of gilt meta] ſet with falſe ſtones, imitat- 
ing rubies, ſapphires, amethyſts, &c.; and the intervals 
between the quatre-foils on the ſtole, powdered with mi- 
nute white beads, tacked down into a moſt elegant em- 
broidery, 1 in form not unlike what iscalled the true lover's 
knot, Above theſe habits was the royab mantle of rich 
crirrſon ſattin faſtened on the left ſhoulder with a magni- 
ficent fibula of gilt metal richly chaſed, and ornamented 
with four pieces of red, and four of blue tranſparent 
paſte, and twenty-four more pearls. - Wes] 
Ie corpſe, from the waiſt downwards, is covered | 
with a rich cloth of figured gold, which falls down to the 
feet, and is tucked beneath: them; On the back of each 
hand was a quatre-foil like thoſe on the ſtole. In his 


| right hand is a ſceptere with a croſs of copper gilt, ander 


elegant workmanfhip, reaching to the right ſhoulders In 
the left hand is the rod and dove, which paſſes over the 
 Hhoulder, and reaches the royal ear. The dove ſtands on 
a ball placed on three ranges of oak leaves of enamel- 
green; the dove is white enamel. On the head is a 
crown charged with trefoils made of gilt metal. The 
head is lodged 1 in the cavity of the ſtone cotlin, alwan ob- 
ſervable in thoſe receptacles of the dead. 

The monuments that ſtrike attention the moſt, are theſe: - 

Eleanor of Caſtile, the beautiful and affectionate queen 
of Edward, was, in 1290, depoſited here. Her figure, in 
copper gilt, reſts on a tablet of the ſame, placed on an aliar 
tomb of Petworth marble. 
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The murdered prince Edward II. found his grave at 
Sleuceſter: his fon, the glorious warrior Edward III. 
reſts here. His figure at full length, made of copper once 
gilt, lies beneath a rich gothic ſhrine of the ſame material. 
His hair 1s diſhevelled, his beard long and flowing. His 
gown” reaches to his feet. Each hand holds a ſceptre. 
The figures of his children in braſs ſurround -the altar 
tomb. His worthy queen Philippa was -interred at his 
feet. Her figure in alabaſter repreſents her as a moſt maſ- 
culine woman. She died in 1369: her royal ſpouſe in 
1377. His latter end was marked with misfortunes ; by 
the death of his ſon the Black Prince; by a raging peſti- 

lence; but more by his unſeaſonable love in his doating 

ears. 3 ͤͤ 
: The tomb of the waſteful unfortunate Richard II. and 
his firſt conſort Anne, daughter of Wincelaus king of 
Bohemia, is the next in order. "The countenance of 
Richard is very unlike the beautiful painting of him on 
board, fix feet eleven inches high, by three feet ſeven inches 
broad. He is repreſented ſitting in a chair of ſtate, with 
a globe in one hand, the ſceptre in the other; a crown on 
his head; and his dreſs extremely rich and elegant: many 
parts marked with his initial R. ſurmounted with a 
crown. His countenance remarkably fine and gentle, 
little indicative of his bad and oppreſſive reign. _ 
Within a beautiful chapel of gothic workmanſhip, of 
open iron-Work, ornamented with various images, is the 
tomb of the gallant prince-Henry V. a ſtriking contraſt 
to the weak and luxurious Richard. N 
On each ſide of this royal chapel is a winding ſtair- caſe, 
incloſed in a turret of open iron-work, which leads into 
a chauntry founded for the purpoſe of maſles, for the- 
. repoſe of the ſoul of this great prince. Here remains the 
original ſaddle on which this heroic monarch made his 
public entry into Paris, in 1420. The front looks over 
the ſhrine of the Confeſſor. Here is kept a parcel of hu- 
man figures, which in old times were dreſſed out and car- 
ried at funeral proceſſions; but at preſent very deſervedly 
have got the name of the ragged regiment, More _— 
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of notice is the elegant termination of the columelle of the 
two ſtaircaſes, which ſpread at the top of the turrets into 
roofs of uncommon elegance, | 

One end of this chauntry reſts againſt that of the chapel 
of Henry VII. Among the ſtone ſtatues placed there is 
the F och patron St, Dennis, moſt compare is 
his head in his hand. * 

On the ſouth ſide of the chauntry, over his PRE. 7 
is the repreſentation of his coronation. The figure of 
Henry is diſtinguiſhed by a wen under his chin. It is pro- 
bable that it was belonging to that monarch, as it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that the ſculptor would have added a de- 
formity. 
| Catherine, his royal conſort, had leſs reſpect paid to 
her remains. She had ſunk from the bed of the conquer- 
or of France, to that of a common gentleman; yet gave 
to theſe kingdoms a long line of princes. She died. in 
1437, and was interred in the chapel of our Lady in this 
church. 

Henry VII's CHAPEL is at the eaſt end of the abbey, 
and is ſo nicely joined, that, at the firſt view, it ſeems to 
be the ſame building. a has been als « The wonder 
of the world.” 3 

Outlide this chapel are 16 Gothic towers, "each coming 
from the building in different angles, and elegantly adorns 
ed with great ingenuity. The tops of theſe towers join 
the roof by Gothic arches. In the niches of the towers 
were formerly a number of ſtatues. Here is a double 
range of windows, which are ſo admirably diſpoſed, that 
the light inſpires the ſpectator with reverence, . ang Fills 
his eye with pleaſure. | font 1 
Beneath a majeſtic portico, is a flight of black, 3 1 
ſteps, which lead to the gates of this chapel. On each ſide = | 
is a door, opening to the ſide-aiſles. ain 1 

You can view no part of the workmanſhip of this cha 
without admiration. The braſs gates will ſtrike your at- 
tention: They are of curious workmanſhip, and made in 
the manner of frame-work. In every ae e e 
is a roſe and portcullis, alternately. - 1 3051 
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The knwhts of the moſt honourable order of the Bath 
ate inſtalled in this chapel. Over their ſtalls hang their 
banners, ſwords, and helmets. Their ftalls are alſo adorn- 
80 With their arms. &c. on braſs plates. 

The cieling is lofty, embelliſhed with a vaſt variety of 
figures. The ſtalls are of brown wainſcot, having Gothic 
” canopies. 'On the ſeats, and beneath them, are ſtrange 
"uncommon devices, but all beyond deſcription, very. ele- 
Bs! carved. — 

182 85 he pavement is of black and white marble. 5 | 

At the eaſt end is the founder's tomb; on each ſide of 
alien. the ſide- aiſles open to the nave. At the eaſt end 
of the ſouth aifle is the royal vault; and of the other, the 
monument of the murdered princes. 21 
Moſt excellent imagery adorn the walls of the nave and 
fideraiſles, where are 120 large figures of patriarchs, ſaints, 
wartyrs, and confeſſors, fixed in niches: beneath are im- 
perial crowns, ſupported by angels; and a vaſt number of 
{mall ſtatues. The whole are very much eſteemed. 

There is a large window at the eaſt; and in the nerth 
oy ſouth aiſles are 19 windows above, and as 2 below, 
all jetting into the Gothic towers. 

The roof, which is flattiſh, is ſupported on arches be- 
tween the nave and the ſide-aiſles, which turn upon twelve 
ſtately Gothic pillars, decorated with hgures, foliage, and 
fruita 9. 

The height of this chapel i is 54 ny its length 99 feet, | 
and its breadth 66 feet. 
Ihe beautiful chapel of Henry VII. is nearly the rival 
in elegance with that of King's College, Cambridge. 
Who can look at the roof of either without the higheſt ad- 

miration ! Henry, finding the chapel of the Confeſſor too 


much crowded to receive any more princes, determined on 


the building of this. That of the Virgin was ſacrificed 
to it; alſo an adjacent tavern, diſtinguiſhed by the popu- 
Jar fign of the White Roſe. Abbot Iflip, on the part of 
the Ling, laid the firſt ſtone, on February 11th, 1503. 
The royal miſer ſcrupled no expence in this piece of 
yanity. Ty! his will it appears, that he Ty intended 
it 


it as the maufoleum of him and his houſe, and that none 
but the blood-royal ſhould be interred in this magnificent 
foundation. It was built at the expence of fourteen 
thouſand pounds. In the body of this chapel is his ſu- 
perb tomb, the work of Pietro Torregiano, a Florentine 
ſculptor ; j ahn had, for his labour and the materials, one 
thouſand pounds. This admirable artiſt continued in 
London till the completion of his work in 1519. But the 


reigning prince and Torregiano were of tempers equally 


turbulent, ſo they ſoon ſeparated. To him 1s attributed 
the altar tomb of Margaret counteſs of Richmond; with 
her figure recumbent in braſs. Henry VII. had made a 
ſpecial proviſion for this tomb in his will, for the images 
and various other ornaments, which were to decorate this 
his place of reſt. The tomb itſelf is, as he directed, made 
of a hard Baſaltic ſtone. The figures contained in the fix 
bas reliefs in braſs on the ſides ſuit the ſuperſtition of the 
times: St. Michael and the devil, joined with the Virgin 
and Child: St. George with St. Antony and his pig: 
St. Chriſtopher, and perhaps St. Anne: Edward the Con- 


feſſor, and a Benedictine monk: Mary Magdalen, and 


He and his 


St. Barbara; and ſeveral others. quite ne- 


glected queen lie in braſs on an altar tomb within the beau- 


tiful brazen precinct; his face reſembles all his por- 


traits. 

There are few tombs in Europe more famous than 
that of Henry VII. neither indeed are there many which 
deſerve to be more ſo. The undertaking in itſelf was 
vaſt and ſurpriſing, the coſt prodigious, and the execution 


exceedingly difficult and laborious ; and yet the artiſt has 


fucceeded in it to admiration : There is hardly a part in it 
that is not excellent, from the chief figures to the minuteſt 
point of decoration. The ſtatues of the king and queen 
are grand and noble, and the bas relief on the ſides below 
beautiful and expreſſive. I am of opinion the workman 
was equal to the nobleſt ſcheme of this natu re, and would 
have made a figure even amongſt the ancients, What a. 
pity is it, therefore, that ſuch a genius, and ſo much art, 


thould be laviſhed away on a thing Ga out of taſte, 
O5. and 
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and which, at the ſame expence and ſudy, bt have 
been made the wonder of the world! Nothing can be more 
ſtupid than the laying ſtatues on their backs, in ſuch a 
ſituation it is impoſſible they ſhould ever be ſeen to ad- 
vantage, and of courſe, that all their perfections muſt be 
thrown away. In the next place, the brazen incloſure 
which ſurrounds the tomb, wonderful as it may be con- 
ſidered by itfelf, is a monſtrous blemiſh, with regard to the 
thing it was intended to preſerve and adorn ; becauſe it 
riſes abundantly too high, and jus the view e 
from the principal objects. _ 
A red dragon, the enſign of Cadwallader, ſupports the 
head of the tomb, and an angel the foot. King Henry VII. 
would boaſt of deſcending from Cad wallader, the laſt king 
of the Britons. Here are alſo portculliſes, alluding to 
his relation to the Beauforts, by the ſide of his mother; 
roſes twiſted and crowned, to commemorate the union of 
the royal houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. A crown, in a 
buſh, is placed at each end. which refers to the crown of 
Richard 11 I. found in a hawthorn near Boſworth field, 
where was fought the famous battle, which, ending in 
Henry's favour, he caufed the coronation ceremony to be 
immediately performed on the ſpot, and was crowned 
with the crown which his competitor had loſt. 
In a ſmall chapel, on the ſouth ſide of Henry VII's 
tomb, is a monument of caft braſs, in which are the 
| ſigures of Lewis Stuart, duke of Richmond, and his lady 
Frances. They are ſeen lying on a marble table, beneath 
a curious canopy of braſs, ſupported by the figures of 
# Faith, Hope, Charity, and Prudence. A handſome Fame 
is on the top, reſting on her toe, to take her flight; 
died 1623. 
A pyramid of black and white mac ſupports a ſraall 7 
| urn, in Which is the heart of Eſme Stuart, ſon to the duke 
of Richmond and Lenox; died 1661. | 
Two coffins unburied, containing the dodies of a 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador, and an envoy from Savoy. Hy 
are ſaid to have been arreſted for debt. 
On the right hand corner towards the eaſt, in a wain- 
ſcot preſs, is the wax-work eſigy of Catherine, reli& of 


John 


John duke of N and 1 che is in * 


robes ſhe wore at queen Ann's coronation. Th e ee of 


the marquis of Normandy, her ſon, ſtands by here, fie!) 
At the corner of the great eaſt window, in nates 
wainſcot preſs, is the wax-work effigy of Mary duchels 
of Richmond. Her grace is in the robes ſhe wore at 
queen Ann's coronation. 8 PIN 
Lou come new to a beautiful monument. erected] jo 
John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. His grace is _ 
ſented on an altar of curious marble, in a half-raiſed pol- 
ture, and in a Roman habit. Athis feet ſtands Catherine 
his ducheſs, weeping. The ſides are enriched with mili- 


tary trophies ; and above is a fine figure of Time, he 


holds ſeveral buſtos in relievo, the portraits of their; 8708 
children. 

In a chapel, on the north ſide of Henry VII's chauntry, 
is a very elegant monument to George Villars, duke of 
Buckingham. He is repreſented, with Catherine his 


1 ducheſs, lying on a tomb, which is ſupported by feyeral 


emblematical figures in braſs, gilt with gold: the chief 
are Neptune in a ſorrowful poſture, with his trident r re- 


verſed, and Mars with his head cruſhed. 1 
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A 3 to 1 daughter of James x 1 has the 
figure of a child; died an infant 1607. 


A monument to the memory of Sophia, daughter of 5 


James I. who lived three days. A child is repreſented 1 in 
a cradle; died 1606. 4 
The entrance to this aiſſe is 80 from the nave Pe this 


chapel ; ; Where, on the eaſt wall, is an elegant altar to 


the memory of Edward V. and his brother, who were 
murdered in the Tower, 1483. It was erected by king 
Charles II. | 
A grand monument to queen Elizabeth. Died 1602. 
Among ſome monuments of leſs note is one to George 


Saville, marquis of ne, died 169 3• 
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A lofty bong to Charles Montague, lord Halifax. 
It is ſupported by two braſs IT gilt, on a pedeſtal of 
curious marble ; died 1517. 

As you leave the left aiſle, in a wairiſcot- preſs, is the 
wax - work figure of general Monk, who was fo active in 
the reſtoration of Charles II. He is repreſented in ar- 
mour, and his ducal cap is generally matte uſe of by your 


By guide to receive your I few S708 going away without 
giving 1 e 


K. 1 AISLE is on the South of K. Henry VII. # 


Over the royal vault, i ina wainſcot-preſs is the effigy of 
king Charles 11. in wax-work. 


A monument to George Monk, and Chriſtopher his ſon, 
| both dukes of Albemarle. 
A very delicate figure to lady Walpole, which was 
brought from Italy by her ſon Horace ; died 1757. 
In this ſouth aiſle is a table- monument to Margaret, 
counteſs of Richmond, Mother to Henry VII. On it is 
the figure of this Lady; died 1509. 


A very ſtately monument to the memory of Mary 
ueen of Scots. 


At the weſt end of this ills i is a fine table-monument to 
Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret queen of Scots. 
She is repreſented in her robes, and her children are round 
the tomb. This monument is railed; died 1 

Thus reſt in oppoſite aiſles, freed from the cares of their 
eventiul reigns, the rival queens, Elizabeth, and the un- 
happy Mary Stuart. The ſame ſpecies of monument in- 
cloſes both, in this period of the revival of the arts. The 
figures of each lie under an elegant canopy, ſupported by 
Pillar of the Corinthian order. TWo great blemiſhes 
obſcure the characters of this illuſtrious pair. Elizabeth 
will never be vindicated from treachery, hypocriſy, and 
. cruelty in the death of Mary. The love of her ſubjects 
was the pretext ; the reality, a female jealouſy of ſuperior 
Y cats at the bottom, with the Jprete mjuria forme, dil- 


covered 
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covered in a letter of paſſion, accuſing another female, 
perhaps equally touched with the ſame tormenting paſſion. 
he long and undeſerved ſufferings of Mary, from one of 
her own ſex, a lifter princeſs, from whom ſhe had reaſon 
to Expect every relief, makes one forget her crime, and 
fling a veil over the fault of diſtreſſed, yet criminal beauty. 
The peaceful pedant James I. his amiable Henry, and 
the royal rakiſh Charles, the ſecond of the name; the ſul- 
len miſ-treated hero William, his royal conſort the patient 
Mary, Anne, glorious in her generals, repoſe within the 
royal vault of this ſide-aiſle. No monument blazons their 
virtues; it is left to hiſtory to record the buſy, and often 
empty tale of majeſty. 0 3 
George I. was buried at Hanover: his fon cauſed a 
vault to be made in the centre of Henry's chapel, nearly at 
the weſtern end of Henry's tomb, for himſelf, his Caro- 
line, and family, and directed the ſide-board of her coffin, 
and that of his own (when his hour came) to be con- 
ſtructed in ſuch a manner as to be removed, fo that 
their loving duſt might intermingle. Here are alſo depo- 
ſited ſeveral of their offspring. | 7 Wa 
Of the Tomss in the AREA, 


As you return from the chapel, in the area, on Four 
right hand, is a ſtately monument to lord Ligonier, com- 
mander in chief of his majefty's forces. It 1s a maſterly 
performance. The principal figure is Hiſtory, reſting on 
a ſepulchral urn, on which are the arms and enſigns of the 
order of the Bath; in her right hand ſhe holds a pen, and 
- With it points to a ſcroll in her left, whereon are recorded 
the ten chief battles in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
On the ſtand of the urn, each fide of which is adorned with 
trophies of war, is his lordſhip's portrait, in profile. On 
the carriage ofa cannon is a Roman coat of mail, in which 
the emblem of Fortitude ſupporting the laureled helmet 
repreſents the ſoldier at reſt. Behind Hiſtory is a pyra- 
mid, and on the top of it his lordſhip's creſt. Above are 
medallions of Britannia, and four of her princes, whom 
he ſerved about ſeventy years; died 1770. | 


2 
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On the left is a noble monument to major general 
Wolfe, a brave officer; who, after ſurmounting innume- 
rable obſtacles in the conqueſt of Quebec, received a ball 
in his breaſt, and expired in the moment of victory. At 
this inſtant he is here repreſented, with his hand coverin 
the wound which the ball had made, and falling into the 
arms of a grenadier; who catches and endeavours to ſup- 
ort him, at the e time inting to the clouds, where 
ame, in the character of Wa is ready to crown him 
with a wreath of laurels. On the pyramid, in relief, is 
the Highland ſerjeant who attended him, whoſe inex- 
preſſible ſorrow is moſt admirably ſhewn by the ſcnlptor. 
Two lions ſupport the monument, and wolves heads de- 
corate the flanks. On the front, in alt relief, is an excel- 
Jent ion of the landing the troops at Waun. 
Slain 1759. | 
«A table-monument to biſhop Duppa; died 1662. 

A neat. plain monument to Sir James Adolphus | 
eee commander in chief in North Britain. It is 
of Carrara white marble. On the top of the tablet is a 
cornice, which ſupports a vaſe, decorated with ſerpentine 
flutes, which encircle a medallion of Sir James; ; died 1 786. ” 

On the welt ſide of the door of St. Eraſmus's chapel, is 
' a monument to Juliana Crew, daughter of Sir Randolph 

Crew ; died 1621. | 

On the eaſt of the ſame door is a monument to Jane, 

the wife of Sir Cleppeſby Crew ; died 1639. 
© Over the door is a monument to Dr. Barnard, biſhop 
ox Londonderry ; died 1768. | : 

Adjoining is a new monument to the memory of admi- 
ral Holmes. The admiral is repreſented in a Roman 
wWarlike habit, having his right hand placed on a cannon, 
mounted on a carriage. At the back is an anchor, a flag- 
ſtaff, and other naval ornaments ; died 1761. 

A monument to William Pulteney, earl of Bath. Here 
is a large urn with the family arms, and the figures of 
Wiſdom and Poetry on each ſide. Over is a medallion. 
of the earl; died 1764. 5 
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A monument to Eſther de la Tower, the lady of lord 
Eland. The lady is repreſented on her death-bed, with 
a- friend weeping over her, done eh in relief; 
died 1694. = 

A monument to Mrs. Ch. 1 z died 1694. 

A neat monument of black marble, with a-buſt of braſs, 
having the figures of Apollo and Minerva holding a lau- 
Tel-wreath over it, very elegantly deſigned. This is 
EG to Sir Robert Aiton, a poetic writer ; died 
103 

A large monument to Sir Thomas Ingram, chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaſter ; died 1677. 

A remarkable buſt of Richard Tufton ; died 1635. 

Among other obſervations on theſe monciments you 
have noticed their ſeveral ſtates : ſome gradually decaying ; 
others (very old), removed to make way for new ones, 
which, in future time, muſt expect the ſame fate. 


| Having now taken a view of all the monuments with- 
in this ſpacious building, we will juſt take à ſhort ſurvey 
of the cloiſters of this Abbey, and then conclude, 


Of the MoNUMENTS i in the CLovsTERs. 


OF theſe the moſt ancient are in the South Walk of 
the Cloiſters, toward the Eaſt end, where you will ſee 
the remains of four Abbots marked in the pavement by 
four ſtones. 

The firſt is of black marble, . called Long Meg, from 
its extraordinary length of 11 feet 8 inches, and .covers 
the aſhes of Gervaſus de Blois, natural ſon to K. Stephen, 
who died 1106. 

The ſecond is a raiſed ſtone of Suſſex marble under 
which lies interred the Abbot Laurentius, who died in 
1176, and is ſaid to have been the firſt who obtained from 
Pope Alexander III. the priviiegs of Ane the Mitre, 
Ring and Globe. | 

The third is a ſtone of grey dl to the memory of 


Geſlebertus Criſpinus, who died 1114. His effigy oy 
ag I 


by | V $ 


ſtill be traced on his TR by the fragments of his 
mitre and paſtoral ſtaff. 


The fourth is the oldeſt of all, and was fortherty co- 
vered with plates of braſs, :nfcridd to the Abbot Vitales, 
who died in 1082. All theſe ſeem to have had their 
names and dates cut afreſh, and are indeed . e 
worthy to be preſerved. 

In this walk are many other worlds interments, but 


Having nothing Particular now to diſtinguiſh them, we 
ſhall only juſt mention the name of Dr. Courayer. 


Near the Eaſt end of the North walk, and againſt 
the Abbey wall, there is one epitaph remarkable for its 
quaintnels ; and inſcribed to the "memory of Wm. 


Laurence, in theſe lines: 


With diligence und rruft moſt exemplary, 
Did William Laurence ſerve a Prebendary ; 
And for his pams, now paſt, before not laſt, 
Gain d this remembrance at his maſter's coſt. 
| O! read theſe lines again you feldem find, 
_ A ſervant faithful and his maſter kind. 
Short hand he wrote, his flower in prime did fade, 
And haſty death fhort hand of him hath made. 
Mell couth he numbers, and well meaſure land ; 
Thus doth he now that ground whereon we ſtand, 
Fherein he lies ſo geometrical: 
Art maketh e but thus will nature all. 
Ob. Dec. 28, 1621. Fiat. 29. 
Aajaft the wall i in the centre of the Eaſt walk is a 


monument lately erected to the memory of George 
Walſh, Eſq. with the following infeription : 


: . 


Near this place are depoſited the remains of George 


. Walth, Eſq. late Lieutenant General of his Majeſty's 
© forces, and Colonel of the 49th W of foot, who 


died Oct. 23d, 1761, aged 74. 
The totls of life and pangs of death are o'er, 
And care and pain and ſickneſs are no more. 
In the Eaſt Walk (where, over the entrance into the 
"Chapter TR, is a moſt remarkable eld Gothic ages 
we 
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well worth obſerving) is erected a monument to pre- 
ſerve and unite the memory of two affectionate brothers, 


valiant foldiers, and fincere Chriſtians. © Scipio Duroure, 
Eſq. Adjutant General .of the Britiſh forces, Colonel 
of the 12th regiment of foot, and Captain or Keeper of 
his Majeſty's Caſtle of St. Maw's in Cornwall, .who, 
after 41 years faithful ſervices, 'was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Fontenoy, and died May 10, 1745, aged 
65 years, and lies interred on the ramparts of Aeth, in 
the Low- Countries. 1 | 
Alexander Duroure, Eſq. Lieut. Gen. of the Britiſh 
forces, Colonel of the 4th or King's own regiment of 
foot, and Captain or Keeper of his Majeſty's Caſtle of 


St. Maw's in Cornwall, who, after 57 years faithful 


ſervices, died at Toulouſe in France, on the 2d day of 
Jan. 1765, aged 73 years, and lies interred in this 
cloites: C e 
This marble is inſcribed by Francis Duroure (ſon of 


and grateful reſpect, e : | 
We ſhall take notice but of two inſcriptions more, 
and cloſe our account, The firſt you will fee upon a 
handſome monument in the Eaſt Walk, almoſt facing 
the ancient Abbots already ſpoken of; and for the purity 


the above- named Scipio), as a teſtimony of filial piety 


of the diction, the propriety and elegance of the compoſi- 


tion, exceeds every other in the church or eloiſters. 
wo . Reader, 8 
If thou art a Briton, 0 
Behold this tomb with reverence and regret! 
Here lie the remains of. | 
| DANIEL PULTENEY : 
The kindeſt relation, the trueſt friend, 
The warmeſt patriot, the worthieſt man! 
| He exerciſed virtues in this age, 
Sufficient to have diſtinguiſhed him even in the beſt, 
| _ Sagacious by nature, x 1 
Induſtrious by habit, 
Inquiſitive with art, 


He 


— 
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He gain'd a complete knowledge of: the ſtate of Britain, 
Foreign and domeſtic ; 
In moſt the backward fruit of tedious experience, 
In him the early acquiſition of undiſſipated youth. 
He ſerved the Court ſeveral years; 
Abroad, in the auſpicious reign of Queen Anne, 
At home in the reign of that excellent Prince K. George I. 
Hͤe ſerved his Country always, 
At Court independent, 
In the Senate unbiaſs'd. 
At every age and in every ſtation, 
This was the bent of his generous ſoul, 
This the buſineſs of his laborious life. 
Public men, and public things, 
He judg'd by one conſtant ſtandard, 
The true intereſt f. Britain ; 
He made no other diſtinction of party, 
He abhorred all other. 
Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
! He created no enemies on his own account :: 
Firm, determin'd, inflexible, | 
"Bl feared none he could create in the cauſe of Britain 
Reader! 

In this misfortune of thy country lament thy own; 

| For know, 
The loſs of ſo much private virtue 
Is a public calamity. 

In the Weſt Walk there is one monument that de- 
ſeryes particular attention, as it commemorates a charity, 
which otherwiſe might, in time, like many others, be per- 
verted or forgotten. The inſcription is as follows: 

Here reſt, in hope of a bleſſed reſurrection, Charles 
Godolphin, Eſq. brother to the Right Hon. Sidney Earl 
of Godolphin, Lord High Treaſurer of Great Britain, 
who died July 16, 1720, aged 69, and Mrs. Godolphin, 
his wife, who died July 29, 1726, aged 6g : whoſe ex- 
cellent qualities and endowments can never be forgotten, 
particularly the public-ſpirited zeal with which he ſerved 
his country in parliament, and the indefatigable * 

tion, 
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tion, great ſkill, and nice integrity, with which he diſ- 
charged the truſt of a Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms: for 
many years. Nor was ſhe leſs eminent for her inge- 
nuity, with ſincere love of her friends and conſtancy in 
religious worſhip. But as charity and benevolence were 
the diſtinguiſhing parts of their characters, ſo were they 
moſt conſpicuouſly diſplayed by the laſt act of their lives; 
a pious and charitable inſtitution, by him deſigned and 
ordered, and by her compleated, to the glory of God, 
and for a bright example to mankind : the endowment 
whereof is a rent-charge of one hundred and eighty. 
pounds a year, iſſuing out of lands in Somerſetſhire, and 
of which one hundred and ſixty pounds a year are to be 
for ever applied, from the 24th of June, 1726, to the 
educating eight young gentlewomen who are ſo born, and 
whoſe parents are of the church of England, whoſe for- 
tunes do not exceed three hundred pounds, and whoſe 
parents or friends will undertake to provide them with 
decent apparel, and after the death of the ſaid Mrs. 
Godolphin, and William Godolphin, Eſq. her nephew, 
ſuch as have neither father or mother ; which ſame young 
gentlewomen are not to be admitted before they are eight 
years old, nor to be continued after the age of nineteen, 
and are to be brought up at the city of New Sarum, or 
ſome other town in the county of Wilts, under the care 
of ſome prudent governeſs or ſchool-miſtreſs, a commu- 
nicant of the church of England ; and the overplus, after 


an allowance of five pounds a year for collecting the ſaid 
, rent-charge, is to be applied to the binding out one or 
more poor children apprentices, whoſe parents are of the 
church of England. In perpetual memory whereof Mrs. 
5 Frances Hall, executrix to her aunt, Mrs. Godolphin, 
has, according to her will, and by her order, cauſed this 
N inſcription to be engraven on their monument, 1727. 

. Near this is a ſmall but very neat monument, made of 
- artificial ſtone reſembling white marble, (the only one 
, here of the kind) erected by John Engliſh Dolben, Efq. 
1 the Latin inſcription is to the following purport : 


To 
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To the memory of Edward Wortley Montague, who 
was caſt away on his return to England in 1777» from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in the 27th year of his age. 

In memory of their friendſhip, which commenced at 
Weſtminſter ſchool; continued for fome time at Oxford; 
not diminiſhed by the greateſt diſtance ; ſcarcely diſſolved 
by. death, and, if it pleaſe God, to be renewed i in heaven. 

. ds whom the deceaſed bequeathed his books 
(and likewiſe appointed joint reſiduary A } erected 
this monument. 

Having already exceeded the bounds at firſt intended, 
and having taken notice of every thing worthy a ſtranger's 
curioſity, we ſhall conclude in the words of an ingenious 
writer on this ſubject. * I have wandered,” ſays he, 
with pleaſure, into the moſt gloomy receſſes of this lait 
reſort of grandeur, to contemplate human life, and trace 
mankind thro? all the wilderneſs of their frailties and mis- 
fortunes, from their cradles to their grave.“ 

A walk in Weſtminſter-abbey, among the ds of he- 
roes, patriots, poets, and philoſophers, affords a moſt no- 
ble amuſement. Surrounded with the ſhades of your great 

forefathers, you feel the influence of their venerable ſo- 
ciety; and in ur contemplations grow fond of fame and 
virtue. | 

On the difſotution, this great monaſtery, the focont 
mitred abbey in the kingdom, underwent the common 
lot of the religions houſes, In 1534, the abbot, William 

Benſon, ſubſcribed to the king's ſupremacy, and in 1539 
ſurrendered his monaſtery into the royal hands. | 

 WesTmMiINSTER BRIDGE, built over the river Thames 
from the city of Weſtminſter to the oppoſite ſhore, is uni- 
verſally allowed to be one of the fineſt in the world. It 
is built neat and elegant, and with ſuch ſimplicity and 
grandeur, that whether viewed from the water, or by the 
paſſengers who walk over it, it fills the mind with an 
agreeable ſurprize. 

* The ſemi- octangular towers, of which there are 28, 
12 covered with half domes, and moſt of them having 
ſeats, form the receſſes of the foot-way; and over the 
centre arch are pedeſtals. 1 The 
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The baluſtrade is very lofty and noble, and the manner 
of placing the lamps, which are :6 on each fide, is beauti- 


ful and well contrived. 
It is 44 feet wide; the foot way is 7 feet broad on each 


ſide, raiſed above the road, and paved with broad Moor 


ſtones ; while the ſpace between them will admit of three 


_ carriages, and two horſes, to go a- breaſt. 


Its extent from wharf to wharf is 1223 feet, about 300 
feet wider than London bridge. | 

Juſt above aud- below the abutment at each end, are 
large and commodious flights of Moor ſtone ſteps, for on 
ſhipping and landing of goods and paſſengers. 

Tt conſiſts of 14 piers. | | | 

The length of every pier, from point to point, is about | 
70 feet; the ends againſt either ſtream terminating with 


aà ſaliant right angle. 


The two middle piers are each 17 feet wide at the 


| ſpringing of the arches, and contain gooo cubic feet, or 


near 200 tons of ſolid {tone : the reſt decreaſe in breadth 
equally on each fide by one foot, ſo that the next to the 
largeſt! is 16 feet, and the laſt 12. 

Each of theſe piers are 4 feet wider at their nne 


than at the top; and are laid on a ſtrong bed of tim- 


ber, of the ſame ſhape as the pier, about 80 feet . 2 


broad, and 2 thick. 


The depths or heights of every pier are different: : none 
of their foundations are laid at a leſs depth than hve feet 


under the bed of the river, and none at a greater depth than 


14 feet. This difference is occaſioned by the bed of gra- 
vel on which all the foundations of the piers and abut- 
ments are laid, lying much lower, and being more difficult 
to come at, on the Surry ſide than on the Weſtminſter, 
The piers are all built throughout of ſolid Portland 
block ſtones, none leſs than one ton, or'2000 weight, un- 


leſs here and there a ſmaller, n a cloſer, placed be- 


tween four other larger ſtones; but moſt of them are two 


or three tons weight, and ſeveral of four or five tons. 
They are ſet in, and their joints filled with, a cement call- 
ed tarris: and they are beſides faſtened together 


with 
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with iron cramps, run in with lead, which are ſo placed 
that they can neither be ſeen, nor be affected by the 
water. EF | 
The caiſſon, on which the firſt pier was ſunk, contained 
150 loads of timber; for it is a precaution uſed, in moſt 
heavy buildings, to lay their foundation on planks, or 
beds of timber, which (if ſound when laid, and always 
1 wet) will grow harder by time. 
he value of 40, oool. is computed to be always under 
water, in ſtone, &c. . 3. 
It has 13 large, and two ſmall ſemi-circular arches ; 
that form being one of the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt adapted 
for diſpatch in building. They all ſpring from about two 
feet above low-water mark, which renders the bridge 
much ſtronger than if the arches ſprung from taller 
1ers. f | TE, Lo 
The middle arch is 76 feet wide, arid the others de- 
'creaſe in width equally on each ſide by four feet; ſo that 
the two next are 72 feet wide, and the leaſt 25 feet. 
The free water-way, under the arches of this bridge, is 
870 feet; which noble paſſages, together with the gentle- 
neſs of the ſtream, are the chief reaſons why no ſenſible | 
fall of water can ever ſtop, or in the leaſt endanger the 
ſmalleſt boats. = > þ- 
It is computed that the quantity of ſtone contained in 
the middle arch, excluſive of the frieze, cornice, and foot- 
ways, is full 5oo tons. ELIT Rn 
The foſſeit of every arch is turned and built quite 
through the ſame as in the fronts, with Jarge Portland 
blocks; over which is built (bounded in with the Port- 
land) another arch of Purbeck ſtone, four or five times 
thicker on the reins than over the key ; ſo calculated and 


built, that by the help of this ſecondary arch, together 
with the incumbent load of materials, all the parts of 
every arch are in equilibrio ; ſo that each arch can ſtand 
ſingle, without affecting, or being affected by, any of the 
other arches. . | 

Between every two arches a drain is contrived to carry 


The 


off the water and filth, 
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The ſize and diſpoſition of all the materials are ſuch, 


that there is no falſe bearing, nor ſo much as a falſe joint, 
in the whole bridge. So that every part is fully and pro- 


perly ſupported ; and whatever ought to be of one ſtone 


is not made of ſeveral ſmall ones. | 300 
Ihe firſt ſtone of this noble ſtructure was laid on the 
29th of January, 1738-9, by the Earl of Pembroke; and 


ployed in erecting it was 11 years and 9 months. 
For defraying the expences, there was FL. 
Granted by parliament, © 1092, ooo 


Raiſed by lottery,  —L£-197,500 f 389,5 


WESTMINSTER HALL was originally built by Wil- 
ham Rufus; and rebuilt in 1397 by Richard II. In 
1512 it was damaged by fire, and afterwards repaired. 
The front is narrow, built with ſtone in the Gothic 
taſte, with a tower on each ſide the entrance, adorned 
with much carved work. The part called the Hall is 
ſaid to be the largeſt room in the world not ſupported 
by. pillars. Its roof, though built of wood only, is 
particularly admired. The whole building is regularly 
Gothic. : 5 5 

Henry III. entertained in this hall, and other rooms, 
ſix thouſand poor men, women, and children, on New 


Year's day, 1236. It became ruinous before the reign of 


Richard II. who rebuilt it in its preſent form in 1397 3 
and in 1399 kept his Chriſtmas in it, with his charac- 
teriſtical magnificence. Twenty-eight oxen, three hun- 
dred ſheep, and fowls without number, were daily con- 
ſumed. The number of his gueſts each day were ten 


thouſand. We need not wonder then, that Richard kept 


two thouſand cooks. They certainly were deeply learned 
in their profeſſion ; witneſs «© The Forme of Cury,” com- 
piled about 1390, by the maſter cooks of this luxurious 


monarch, in which are preſerved receipts for the moſt ex- 


quiſite diſhes of the time, 


This room exceeds in dimenſion any in Europe, which 


is not ſupported by pillars; its length is two hundred and 
| | ſeventy 


4 


the laſt was ſaid on the 1oth of November, 1750, by £ # 
Thomas Lediard, Eſq. So that the whole time em- 


— feet; the breadth I Its height * 
to its ſolemnity. The roof of timber, moſt curiouſly; , 
conſtructed, and of a hoe ſpecies of .Gothic, of framed. 
cheſnut.  _ 15 

Parliaments often far. in this hall. In 1307. when, 
m the reign of Richard II. it was extremely ruinous, he 
built a temporary room for his parliament, formed with 
Wood, and covered with tiles. It was open on all ſides, 
that the conſtituents might ſee every thing that was ſaid 
and done: and, to ſecure freedom of debate, he ſurrounded 
the houfe with four thouſand Cheſhire archers, with bows 
bent, and arrows knocked ready to boot. This fully 
anſwered the intent: for ery lacrifice was mate to the 

al pleaſure; e. 

Courts of juſtice, even in carly times, 3 in this hall, 
where monarchs. themſelves uſually. preſided ; for which 
reaſon it was called Curia Domini Regis, and one of the 
three now held in this hall is called the court of King's- 
Benchi *Here are held all ſtate trials of peers, &c. here 
was held the trial of the unfortunate Charles I. 
In this hall are held the coronation feaſts of the kings 
and queens of Britain. And here are the four great 
courts of the kingdom. » 

On your right-hand, as you enter, is a flight a ſtairs | 
Yeading to the Exchequer; in which are two gurts, one 
of law, and another of equity. All! cauſes belonging to 

the king's treaſ ury or revenue are tried here. 

The next flight of ſteps on your right-hand leads to 
the Common Pleas. Here are debated the uſual or com- 
mon pleas between ſubject and ſubject, and all civil cauſes 
whatſoever. No counſeller can ben in this court under 
the degree of a ſerjeant. 17 5 | 

At theiend is an aſcent to the courts of Chancery — 
128 s-bench. 

On the 881 is ihe court of Chancery. Irconſits of 
two-courts, of law and of equity: its buſineſs is, to reſcue 

rſons out of the hands of oppreſſors, and to afford re- 
lief in caſes of fraud, accidenis, and breach of truſt. Out 
of akis court are iſſued writs for parliaments, charters, pa- 

N | | tents 
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HW tents for ſheriffs, writs of certiorari to remove records 
E and falfe judgments in inferior courts, writs of moderate 
miſericordia, when a perſon has been amerced too high, 
and for a reaſonable part of goods for widows and or- 
pPhans. And here are ſealed and enrolled all treaties with 
foreign princes, letters patent, commiſſions of appeal, 
oyer and terminer, &c. There is no Jurys hut ere) 
is given by the judge of the court. „ 
On your left, and oppoſite the Che is. the court. 
of King's-bench. This court determines pleas between” 
the crown and the ſubject, of treaſons, felonies, &c. alſo” 
whatever relates to the loſs of life or member of any ſub- 
ject, as the king is thereby a ſufferer. Here likewiſe are 
tried breaches of peace, oppreſſion, and miſgovernment. 
And this court corrects the errors of all the judges and 
juſtices of England, in their judgments and proceedings... 
not only in pleas of the crown, but in all pleas, real, per- 
ſonal, and mixed; excepting pleas in che Exchequer. 
| hiv) conre extends. to all England; and wherever it "Io 
held the law ſuppoſes the king to be preſent, 7 
WVkJsTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, for inſurance, is in 
Bedford et Covent Garde. < x}? 
WESTMINSTER INFIRMARY is a Plain building in 
8 Petey France. 
WBESTMINSTER Lrile- Inn Hosrrrar is on the,. 
Surty: fide of Weſtminſter Bridge. e 
WesruixsrER MARKET, is near the Abbey. 
 "WzsSTMINSTER SCHOOL, was founded * queen 
Elizabeth in 1590, and generally } has 400 young! rote 
men under tuition. 
: Le e ALMSHOUSE in ſituate in Tem. ; 
fields. I C 
WurrrchapEL. MARKET is A conſiderable * em 
market, conſiſting only of a range of hutchers:: on he 
South ſide of the | Sg + JS 56 
WHITECHAPEL Sonia is in Whitechapel for - 
reaching 0 _—_ ang un 18 34 4 5 
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WRT eHU Ren, er Little Stanmore: near Edg 
Was celebrated forthe magnificent ſeat of Canons duile here 
by the duke of Chandos, now no more. The church, 
which is an ele ant e contains all that now re- 

mains of that edi * 

WIRITEHAILL, a magnificent-room oppoſite the Horſe 
uards, the only remains of an ancient palace. It was 
originally built by Hubert de Burgh earl of Kent; the 

_ | Srent;, the perſecuted juſticiary of England, in the reign of 
Henry III. e bequeathed it to the Black Friars in 

Holborn, and they diſpoſed of it to Walter de Grey arch- 
biſhop of Vork, in 1248. It became for centuries the 

reſidence of the prelates of that ſee, and was ſtyled York- 
houſe." Tn it Wolſey took his final leave of greatneſs. 

The profuſion of rich things; hangings of cloth of gold 
and F ſilver; thouſands of pieces of fine Holland; the 
quantities of plate, even of pure gold, which covered two 

great tables, are proofs of his amazing wealth, ſplendor, 
and pride. Henry deigned to purchaſe the palace from 

his fallen ſervant: the ancient palace of Weſtminſter 
having ſome time before ſuffered greatly by fire. From 
this time it became the reſidence of our princes, till it was 
| "amt wholly deſtroyed by the ſame element in 1697. 
. In the time of The I. Whitehall was in a moſt ruin- 
| ous ſtate.” He determined to rebuild it in a very princely 
| manner, and worthy of the reſidence of the monarchs of 
{ The Britiſh empire. He began with pulling down the 
banqqueting-rooms built by Elizabeth. That which bears 
the name at preſent was begun 1619, from a deſigu of 

Inigo Jones, in his pureſt manner; and executed by 
Nicholas Stone, maſter- maſon and architect to the King: 
it was finiſhed in two years, and coſt ſeventeen thouſand 
pounds; but was only a ſmall part of a vaſt plan, left 
N ve xecuted by veaſon of the SUPER times Which 1721 
9 e 
[i The ceiling of me voble room cannot + be Fſetently 
| "Admired; It was painted by Rubens, Who had thiee 
"thouſand" pounds for his work. The ſubject is the apo- 
theolis of James I. it forms nine compartments; one of 

the 
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che 1 our bs monarch on-his.emthiy 
throne, turning With horror from Mars, and.others, of the 
diſcordant deities, and as if it were giving himſelf up to 
the amiable goddeſs he always cultivated, and to her at- 
tendants, Commerce and all the fine arts. This fine per- 
formance is painted on canvaſs, and is in high. pręſerva- 
tion ; but, a few years ago, underwent a repair by Mr. 
Cipriani; who had two thouſand: pounds for his trouble. 
Near the entrance is a buſt of the royal founder, It is 
now 1 to a (chapel, and Procter: were appointed 
Pp George 1 AFAES 
Little did - Ti think that by was ereQing.: a pile from 
which his ſon. was to ſtep from the throne to the ſcaffold. 
He had been brought, in the mornng oF his death, Bonn 
St. James's acroſs the park. 
WIITTINGTON's Weng are ns on EY 
lege-hill, near St. Paul's. They were formerly, on the 
Wen ſide of Paternoſter Row. oP 
WIIrrox PLACE, near the village of Whitton, in 
M ex, nine miles Weſt of London, adjoining Houn- 
How: Heath, is the ſeat of Sir William Chambers, the 
architect of Somerſet Place. It was originally the ſęat of 
Archibald, Duke of Argyll, and . famous; then for the 
fineſt collection of exoties in England. Since his Grace s 
death, many of the rare plants have been removed; and 
all that now remain are ſome of the fineſt cedars, and 
other ever-greens, to be found in this country. The — 
place itſelf has undergone many changes, and had many | f 
proprietors. The houſe is ſpacious, commodious, neatly 4 
furniſhed, and fitted up with valuable pictures, ancient | 
marbles, original drawings, &c. There is alſo a com- 
plete library, in which, in particular, are. included. the 
moſt valuable books on architecture. The grounds 5 
laid out with great taſte, on the plan of an Italian villa. | 
Sir William has erected a modern temple of Eſculapius, 
in compliment to Dr. Willis, to whole Skill, under the 
Divine Rleſſing, we are indebted for the happy Reſtoration: 
of our beloved hs an *. ever weider Near 
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Ir. Goſling has an excellent Boule here, converted 
from the conſervato; y, now Whitton-Houſe. 

wid e Dear, near te: fame is the ſear of Mrs 
Comme bell. T 


T: Ur Fam; in the fans: village. ais the ſear of 
Mr. mer 

Wiernan (Waser), adjoining to Hayes in ene, is 
fo called to diſtinguiſh it from two other pariſhes in the 
ſame county, Eaſt Wickham, near Woolwich, and Wick- 
ham Breux, near Canterbury. There are two ſeparate 
villages in this pariſh, each ſituated upon an aſcent, the 


one at a; ſmall diſtance after having paſſed Wickham 
Green from Beckenham, and the other about a mile far- 


ther ſouthward. In this laſt ſtands the church, and the 


manor-houſe, commonly called Weſt Wickham Court, 
. the property of Miſs Mary Lennard. 


WICEHAM (East), the next i ee from 


| Bexley: takes its name of Eaſt to diſtinguiſh it from the 

pariſh juſt mentioned and that of Wickham, from its near- 
neſs to the high road, Mic, in Saxon, ſignifying a ſtreet 
or way, and ham a dwelling, 5 7. e. a dwelling by the ſtreet 
or highway. Clofe to the church is an old houſe, which 
was the refdence of the Leighs before they removed to 
Hawley, but bas for ſeveral years been uninhabited. 


Here is alſo. a good modern built ſeat, gg to the 
5 . of the late I homas Jones, Efq. - 


William's, (Du.) library is in Red Croſs Sars near 


100 ne for the uſe of diſſenting Miniſters. Among 


other things depoſited here, is a glaſs Baſon which held 
tde Water wherewith Queen Elizabeth was baptized. 


WINRBT RDO, a very pleaſant village in Surry, on a 


{oe heath between Merton and Putney, ſeven miles from 
London. Among many villas here are thoſe ot the 
- Right Honourable Henry Dundas, Mr. Aguillar, William 
1 n Ruſh, Eſq. Huy Grenville, Monſ. de Callonne 

_ Mr. Mat ins): Mr. Godfrey Thornton, &c. But 


imbledon was moiſt diſtinguiſhed for the fine ſeat built _ 


bere by the celebrated Sarah, Ducheſs Dowager of Marl- 
boroughe She left it to her grandſon John Spencer, Eſq. 


whoſe {ons the late: 1 of. A. formed here one of 
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the fineſt parks in England. It is ten miles round, and is 


adorned with fine plantations, beautiful declivities, and a 
ſheet of water, containing fifty acres, on which was for- 
merly a veſſel that mounted twelve guns. The eminences 


in this park-preſent many varied and delighiful points of 
view Harrow on-the-Hill, Hampſtead and Highgate, 


the metropolis (in which may be diſtinguiſhed his Lord 
ſhip's. houſe in the Green Park), Norwood; and Epſom 
Downs. No leſs than nineteen pariſh churches may be 
counted in this proſpect, exclufive of thoſe in London 
and Weſtminſter: This park has been enlarged by a con- 
ſiderable piece of ground, taken from that part of the 
heath in the pariſſ of Wandſworth, for which his Pord- 


- ſhip pays 50l. a year to that pariſh. The houſe Was 
burnt down to the ground 1785, and the ſcite of it is now | 


completely covered with verdure ;. but ſome of the offices, 


that were at a diſtance from the houſe, ſerveat preſent for 


the occaſional reſidence of his Lordſhip. - The pariſh 

church (the chancel excepted} has been pulled down; hut 
as rebuilt with brick im 1787, and the Right Honourable 
William Pitt (ſome of whoſe family are buried in the 


church-yard) gave 100 guineas toward a ne wiring of fix. 


bells, the number in the old church being only three. 


Farl Spencer, and ſeveral of the gentlemen and inhabi- 
tants, contributed like wiſe fo liberally toward the rebuild- 


ing of the church, as entirely to precſude the neceſſity of a 
brief; and Mr. Levi, the Jew, did credit to himſelf, and 
to the liberal ſentiments of the age, by a donation of 


I0ool. to the erection of a chriſtian church. At one corner 
of the church- yard, is a ſepulchre of brick and ſtone for 


the family of Mr. Benjamin Bond Hopkins. Te en- 
trance, which is in the road, on the outſide of the church- 
yard, is by a flight of ſteps into a ſunk area, fenced in by 
iron rails. We then enter an apartment illuminated! by 
the door, and a ſmall window on each ſide, Which ar all 
iron grated; and oppoſite the door are four rows of hori- 
Tontal niches above each other, being ſixteen in the 
whole. Three of theſe are filled with each a relation of 


Mr. Hopkins, and the entrance of courſe, cloſed up with 
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Near: Wimbleddir: is Proſpect Place, the f Travel James : 
Meyrick, Eſq. and another villa of Samuel Caſtell,” Eſq. 


dock of which have beautitul pleaſure grounds, and com- 


mand delightful views. Wimbledon is celebrated in hiſ- 


tory for a bloody battle fought here in the fixth century, 


between Ceaulier king © of the Weſt GARAGE and Ethelbert 
e Dem .-2 Fae 
ILSDON,”" a 3 od Deni ns; dive 
miles N. W. of eee mat 4 ſituated i in a 
very rural ſpot. 
WINCHMORE Hertz, near Enfield a in Middleſex, hats 


rounded by ſeveral villas, viz. Minchington Fall, Dal- 
lon's Hall, &c. &c. on the borders of 'the Chace. | 


Wine LICENCE OFFICE, is in Somerſet Place. 

Woocor GREEN and PARR, is near Epſom in 
Surry, on a hill near Banſted, had the ruins of a city in 
Camden's time, which he ſuppoſed to be the Roman 
Noviomagus, mentioned by Antoninus; and his opinion, 
though diſputed by others, has been ſince: followed by 
Dr. Gale. It ſtands among groves, much adorned of 
late years, to which belong Epſom. Wells. 

Woop-Exp, near Hayes, in Middleſex, ewelve miles 


from London, in the road to Uxbridge. 


Woop ron p, a village, eight miles from 3 in . 
road to Epping, which has fcveral agreeable gentlemen's 
ſeats near it, which command fine proſpects over a beau- 


tiful country. It has its name from à ford in Epping 


Foreſt, where now is Woodford Bridge. A mineral 
ſpring, which riſes in Epping Foreſt, was formerly in high 


repute The houſe of entertainment, called Woodford: 


Wells, is now converted into a private reſidence, the wa- 


ters having loſt: their reputation. In the church- yard is 
an elegant monmment to the memory of ſome of the fa- 
mily of the unfortunate Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, whoſe 

murder excited ſuch agitation in the reign of Charles II. 
This Monument was deſigned by the late Sir Robert 
Taylor. It ronſiſts of a Corinthian column, with the baſe 


| and capital: —_— «he: enge which, is be: colaured 
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woo Ek. 
nab was: brought from Italy; the baſe cad beine 


of white marble; and the whole coſt 15 f. 
In the church- yard is a remarkable age yew-tree, bur 
poſed to be the fineſt in England. 


Woopro np BRIDGE, a village in the ſands pariſh. in 
the road to Ongar. It is ſituated on a fine_eminence 
forming a very pictureſque appearance. Near the Bridge; 
over the river Roding, is a neat pump, of excellent water, 
brought thither, 1770, at a great expence, by the proprie- 
tor of the eſtate, for the accommodation of the poor inhabi- 
tants; and not far from this is a manufactory of artificial 
ſtone. Near this village is Ray Houſe, pe feat-of: Sir 
James Wright, Bart. and a pretty villa, built by Caaſat . 
Corſellis, Eſq. on the ſcite of a houſe that had been the re- 
ſidence of Mrs. Eleanor Gwin, mother of Charles Hirſt 
Duke of St. Alban's. Not far from Woodford Bridge, 
but in the pariſh of Burlzog, 1 is er Hill, the feat. of 
Jamey Hatch, Eſq. 
\WooDLanD HOUSE, the villa of zehn Jujfivs 8 
leich Eſq. on the north fide of Blackheath, toward Char- 
ton. The face of the building is a beautiful ſtucco. Fhe 
front, which has a handſome portico, is enriched by a 
niche on each ſide, containing elegant ſtatues, repreſent} | 
ing the young Apollo and the Dancing Fawn. Iiie- 
diately over each niche is a circular baſſo-relievo, witwa 
ſemicircular window in the centre. The gardens) com> 
municate with a ſmall paddock; and command the fame 
beautiful proſpect as Welſtcorab Fark, of 1 wag Hill, 
and the Thames. SITE An 20H igt 
Woopuexsron, a village, | in 3 near Banſted, 
two miles frem Carſhalton, in which neighbourhood ave 


ſeveral delightful villas of eminent citizens. 2124 
Woop's ALMSHOUSES, are at Ratcliff, and adjoining 
to thoſe of Gibſon's. {5 9113 10 vie 


| WooLwICH;, on the Tn 5 nid: from Green- 
wich, and 11 from London, is rendered conſiderable hy 
its ſhip-yard, where is the oldeſt dock belonging to the 
royal navy, and which is aid to have furnſhed às man 
men of war as any two others in the kingdom. Here 
4 are 
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are ſeveral fine docks, rope yards, and ſpacious maga- 


Zines, beſides the ſtores of planks, maſts, pitch, and tar. 
In the warren, or park where they make trial of great. 

guns and mortars, there are ſeveral: thouſand pieces of 
ordnance for ſhips and batterics, beſides a vaſt number of 


bombs, mortars, and grenadoes. The largeſt ſhips may 


ſafely ride here, even at low water. A company of ma- 


troſſes are employed here to make up cartridges, and to 


charge bombs, carcaſſes and grenadoes, for the public ſer- 
vice. The church was ſome years ago rebuilt in a hand- 


ſome manner, as one of the fifty new churches. It is re- 


markable, that part of the pariſh is on the other ſide of : 
the Thames, on the Eſſex < | 
chapel, and is included in this county. Here is an alms- 


ore, where there was once a 


houſe for poor widows; and the town has a market on 


Fridays, but no fair. 


York Bvuitpincs WaTttr-Works, is an edifice 


with a high tower of wood near York-Buildings on the 


Thames, for railing water to ſupply the neighbourhood. 


York BuilDinGs STAIRS: is, unqueſtionably, the 


moſt perfect piece of building, that does honour to the 
name of Inigo Jones: it is planned in ſo exquiſite a taſte, 


formed of ſuch equal and harmonious parts, and adorned 


with ſuch proper and elegant decorations, that nothing 
can be cenſured or added. It is, at once, happy in its 


ſituation beyond comparifon, and fancied in a ſtyle exactly 


ſuited to that ſituation. The rock-work, or ruſtie, can 
never be better introduced than in buildings by the ſide of 


water; and, indeed, it is a great queſtion with me, whe-. 


ther it ought to be made uſe of any where elſe. 


YoRK-HOUSE adjoins Burlington-houſe in Piccadilly, 


and is now the reſidence of the Duke of York, it was 
built by Lord Melborne, and exchanged with his Royal 
Highneſs for a building adjoining to the Horfe Guards, 


built by the Duke of Vork, now called Melborne-houſe. 
YounG's ALMSHOUSE is in College-church-yard, in 
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